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CHRISTIAN WORSHIP FORESHADOWED IN THE 
WORSHIP OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. 


HAT the Jewish and Christian Churches form in 
reality but one Church of God, though in dif- 
ferent stages of development, is very generally ad- 
mitted. Bishop Wordsworth, in his Commentary 
upon Zechariah, says distinctly, “The Christian 
Church from the commencement, is the only legiti- 
mate continuation of ‘the Israel of God.’ The root 
is in Zion, but the branches overshadow the earth *.” 
And in another place he speaks of “the glorious ex- 
pansion of Zion into the Catholic Church of Christ ».” 
Similarly Hengstenberg says: “The Saviour Him- 
self clearly indicated this (continuity between the 
two Churches) at the very outset, by calling His 
Church ‘Israel,’” (S. Matt. xix. 28) ; and it was from 
this point of view alone, that the number of Apostles 
‘appointed for the whole Church (S. Matt. xxviii. 10), 
corresponded to that of the tribes of Israel. Accord- 
ing to S. Paul there is but one olive-tree, one people 
of God, one Israel, from the beginning to the end. 
In Rom. xi. 18, Israel is represented as the root of the 
Christian Church*; according to Eph. ii. 12, and 109, 
* p. 146. > On Ezekiel, p. 239. 
¢ **The ancestors of Israel are the root; thou art but a branch, 
dependent for thy safety upon being supported by that root: in other 
words, upon being admitted into that Church of God which was 
founded in Abraham.”—Vaughan on the Romans, zm Joc. 
B 
fs 
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ings at the appointed times, are accepted and blessed ; 
for inasmuch as they follow the laws of the Lord, 
they sin not. For his own peculiar services are as- 
signed to the high-priest, and their own proper place 
is ascribed to the priests, and their own special 
ministrations devolve on the Levites. The layman 
is bound by the laws that pertain to laymen.’— 
Clark's Translation. 

S. Ambrose applies the name Levite to the Chris- 
tian deacon. In his treatise on the Duties of Mi- 
nisters, after referring to some of the ordinances for 
the preservation of ministerial purity under the Mo- 
saic law, he says,—“If there was such a strict ob- 
servance in the figure, how great ought there to be 
in the reality? Learn, O priest and Levite, what it 
is to wash thy robes, that thou mayest present a 
clean body for the celebration of the Sacraments ?.” 

The general view of the Christian Church on this 
subject, in the third and fourth centuries, may be 
gathered from the following passage of the Aposto- 
lical Constitutions 4. (Book ii. chapter 25.) The sub- 


See Lightfoot’s note on this passage. There can be little doubt that 
by of rototvres Tas mpoopopas avt@y S. Clement means the second order 
of the Christian ministry, whom he similarly characterises in chapter 
44, as, Tobs mpoceveyxdvras Ta Sapa; characterising them by what 
he regarded as their most prominent function, viz. the offering of 
sacrifice. 

P S. Ambrose, De Officiis Ministrorum, i. 50. ‘*Si in figura tanta 
observantia, quanta in veritate? Disce, sacerdos atque levita, quid sit 
lavare vestimenta tua, ut mundum corpus celebrandis exhibeas sacra- 
mentis.” 

2 Bunsen thinks that, if we expunge a few interpolations of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, ‘we find ourselves unmistakeably in the 
midst of the life of the Church of the second and third centuries,”— 
Introductory Notice to Clark’s Translation. 
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ject of the chapter is the maintenance of ministers", 
“As the ox that labours in the threshing-floor with- 
out a muzzle eats indeed, but does not eat all up; 
so do you who labour in the threshing-floor, that 
is, in the Church of God, eat of the Church: which 
was also the case of the Levites, who served in the 
tabernacle of the testimony, which was in all things 
a type of the Church. Nay, further, its very name 
implied that that tabernacle was fore-appointed for 
a testimony of the Church. . ..-. You, therefore, 
O bishops, are to your people (priests and) Levites, 
ministering to the holy tabernacle, the holy Catholic 
Church, who ‘stand at the altar of the Lord your 
God, and offer to Him reasonable and unbloody sa- 
crifices through Jesus the great high-priest. .... 
Those who attend upon the Church ought to be 
maintained by the Church, as being priests, Levites, 
presidents, and ministers of God. ..... Those which 
were then the sacrifices now are prayers, and inter- 
cessions, and thanksgivings, (rather Eucharists, see 


tr **Oy tpdmov obv 6 Bods, épyafduevos ev TH bAw axhuwros, cle per, 
GAN ov TO Tay Karecble otTw Kal ducts, épyaduevor eis THY GAw, TOdT’ 
Zorw eis thy exxanolay Tov cod, ex ris éxxAnatas. écOletre* dv Tpdmov 
kat of Aevira of Actroupyodvres TH TKN TOU papTuplov, HrLs Hv TUmos Tis 
exxAnolas Kata méyra* mpocett dé Kal ex Tod dvduaros maptupiov THs 
éxkAnolas 4 oKnvh mpowpifero..... “Luets obv ohuepov, & émloxorot, 
éoTe TH AaG tuav [fepets] Aevirau, of AeiroupyodvTes TH lepG oxnvh, TH 
ayla KaboAriKh éxxdAnoig, kat mapeorGres TH Ovotacrypiw Kupiov Tod @cov 
Tpav Kal mpocdyovres aiT@ Tas AoyiKds Kal avatuaktous Bvaias Sid Inoov 
ToD meyaAov ‘ap xcepews. ...- Act yap robs TH exkAnolg mpocedpedovtas 
ex ths éxxaAnolas diatpémecbai, dre iepets, Acviras, mpoedpous, AecToupyous 
@cod..... Ai tére Ovola viv edxad Kal Senoes Kal evxapiotia ai TéTe 
amapxal Kad dexdrat Kal apapéuara nal bapa viv rpocgopal ai Sid Tov 
bciwy émoxdrwy mpocbepducvon Kuple 7G OG did Inood Xpic rod tod brép 
adrav amodavdvros: Otro yap ciow buay of apxiepets’ of 5é icpets buav 
of mpecBirepor, Kal of Aevirau duay of viv didxova.”—Const. Ap. ii. 25. 
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the original below). Those which were then first- 
fruits, and tithes, and offerings, and gifts, now are 
oblations, which are presented by holy bishops to 
the Lord God, through Jesus Christ who has died 
for them. For these are your high-priests, as the 
presbyters are your priests, and your present deacons 
instead of your Levites.”—Clark's Translation. 

The following passages of the Old Testament, in 
addition to those already quoted, will serve to shew 
how thoroughly scriptural is the language of the 
early Church in this matter. In Isaiah lvi. 6, 7, we 
read: “ The sons of the stranger, that join themselves 
to the LORD, to serve Him, and to love the name of 
the Lord, to be His servants,....even them will 
I bring to My holy mountain, and make them joy- 
ful in My house of prayer: their burnt-offerings and 
their sacrifices shall be accepted upon Mine altar; 
for Mine house shall be called an house of prayer 
for all people.” 

Again, in Isaiah Ixvi. 20, 21, speaking of the 
Gentiles, it is said: “They shall bring all your bre- 
thren for an offering unto the LORD out of all na- 
tions .... to My holy mountain Jerusalem, saith the 
LorD, as the children of Israel bring an offering in 
a clean vessel into the house of the Lorp. And 
I will also take of them for priests and for Levites, 
saith the LORD.” Commenting upon these last 
words, Bishop Wordsworth says: “The Priesthood 
is not now confined to the family of Aaron, but it 
is extended to all nations.” 

Compare also what is said in Jeremiah xxxiii. 
17—22: “Thus saith the LORD; David shall never 
want a man to sit upon the throne of the house of 
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Israel: neither shall the priests the Levites want 
a man before me to offer burnt-offerings, and to 
kindle meat-offerings, and to do sacrifice continually. 
thee ta Thus saith the LorD; If ye can break My 
covenant of the day, and My covenant of the night, 
and that there should not be day and night in their 
season ; then may also My covenant be broken with 
David My servant, that he should not have a son to 
reign upon his throne; and with the Levites the 
priests, My ministers. As the host of heaven can- 
not be numbered, neither the sand of the sea mea- 
sured: so will I multiply the seed of David My ser- 
vant, and the Levites that minister unto Me.” 

Here, again, Bishop Wordsworth comments: “The 
Ministry of Christ’s Church is the complete spiritual 
realization of all that was done in the offices of the 
high priest, the priests, and the Levites in the ta- 
bernacle and temple.” 

One more passage must be added, from 1 Chroni- 
cles xxiii. 13, which completely bears out all that 
has been quoted before: “Aaron was separated, 
that he should sanctify the most holy things, he 
and his sons for ever, to burn incense before the 
LorD, to minister unto Him, and to bless in His 
name for ever.” In this beautiful summary of the 
priestly functions, it is emphatically stated that the 
priesthood of Aaron and his sons is to continue 
“for ever ;” but that can only be by the priest- 
hood passing on into the ministry of the Christian 
Church. 

The foregoing passages of the Old Testament 
imply unmistakeably that some relation exists be- 
tween the system of worship divinely appointed 
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under the Mosaic dispensation, and that which is 
to have place in the succeeding dispensation of the 
Gospel, when the Christian takes the place of the 
Jewish Church. To understand more clearly what 
that relation is, we must turn to the New Testa- 
ment. In a passage of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the relation existing between the Law and the 
Gospel is clearly and accurately defined, as follows: 
Hebrews x. 1, “The law having a shadow of good 
' things to come, and not the very image of the 
things.” 

Here, then, we have the relation between the two 
clearly stated; the Law is the outline or sketch 
(cx.a), the Gospel is the image or filled-up picture 
(etxwv), of a still future and unseen reality. As so 
much turns upon this verse, and to shew that the 
above is no. private interpretation, I shall transcribe 
nearly the whole of Bishop Wordsworth’s notes upon 
it. He says, “According to the mind of ancient 
expositors, the word oxia would best be rendered 
here by sketch or outline (and not shadow); and the 
word eixwv, by picture (not image). There are three 
things considered here, 1. The veality of the future 
good things—in heaven and eternity ; 2, The eixay, or 
. clear picture of them, 7% the Gospel; 3. The oxida, or 
dim outline of them, zz the Law. ‘Umbra in Lege; 
Imago in Evangelio; Veritas in Ccelo’—S.A mbrose 
on Ps. xxxviii. S.Paul designates here the future 
life as the things themselves ; and he calls the Gospel 
the etxova, or picture, cf those things; and he terms 
the Old Dispensation the oxav, or sketch, of the 
ficture: for the eikay, or picture, exhibits the. objects 
more clearly, but the shaded outline (cx.aypadia), 
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delineates them more obscurely than the eiwv does*, 
—Theodoret. ; 

“The Law is the mere oxza of the future, and is not 
the picture. Until the painter lays on the colours 
in the painting, it is only a sketch (exsa),—but when 
he adds the hues, it becomes a picture. Such the 
Law was; for he calls it a sketch of the future good, 
things '—Chrysostom. 

“As the picture (e/cev) falls short of the original 
so do our present mysteries fall short of the future 
good things, which are perfect. And as the sketch 
(oxiaypadia) falls short of the picture (e¢c@v), so does 
the Law fall short of the Gospel ".\— Theophyl. 

“The picture (etcwv), although it does not exhibit 
the veality itself, yet it is a vivid resemblance of it ; 
but the sketch (cxsa), is a faint outline of the Zzc- 
‘ture*.—Cicumen. 

“Our present things (under the Gospel) are a pic- 

8 TIpdymara Kade? Tov méAdovTa Blov’ eixdva d¢ TOY Mparyydrwv, THY 
evaryyeAiKhy moAtrelay’ oKiay 5& THS TOV MpayydTwy eixdvos, Ty maraay 
Aiadhunv. “H yap eixdy évapyéorepor delevuct ra apxéruma’ H bE oKia- 
ypadid THs eixdvos Guvdpdrepov Taira mapadnAoi, Tavty Tis maAaias 
Aabhuns amelkace thy aobeverav.—Theodoret 7 loc.’ Migne, Patrol. 


Greec. Ixxxii. p. 745. : 

t "Bws pev yap by as ev ypaph mepidyn Tis TA XpwuaTa, TKI Ths eo. 
Srav St 7d &vOos ewarelWy Tis, kal emixplon TA xpduata TéTe ecixdy ylve- 
rot. Towodrdv tt kad 6 véuos iv.—S. Chrysostom, Hom. xvii. on Heb. x. 
Migne, Patrol. Greec. Ixxiii. p. 130. 

°“Qomep obv 7 cindy awéxer TL TOU mMpwrotimov mpdyuatos, oUTw Kal Ta 
yov pvorhpia Tov ev TH MEAAOYTL TpayuaTwY TaY TeAELOTepwy* Kal dumep 
arijs eikdvos 4 oktaypagid Aclrerat, ow Kal 6 vduos Tis véas AmoAcimeTa. 
—Theophylact 7 loc. Migne, Pat. Grac. cxxv. p. 317. 

x ‘H pev yap ecikdv, ef kal wh adthy exe Thy GAnGeay, TARY wlunua 
evapyés got GAnbelas, To ox7ma THfwoa did ToY Xpwudtwv, Kal Thy ava- 
Aoylay Tav peAwy, Kal 7d xpGua TOD broxemévov. ‘H dé oid, ivSarua 
Cori auvdpdy THs eixdvos, ovdev TolTwy av H eikdv bmopaivovca.”— 
CEcumenius 77 Joc. Migne, Pat. Greec. cxix. p. 385. 
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ture of the future. In Holy Baptism we see a type 
of the resurrection; but hereafter we shall behold 
the resurrection itself. Mere we see the symbols 
of the Lord’s Body, there (i.e. in heaven) we shall 
see the Lord Himself. Teodoret (in 1 Cor. xiii. 12), 
Cp. Liinemann (Kommentar, pp. 216, 266), who rightly 
observes, that the contrast here is between the Law, 
as giving merely a dim resemblance of future things, 
and the clearer exhibition of them under the Gospel.” 
_—Wordsworth’s New Testament, vol. ii. p. 410. 

S. Ambrose gives what is practically a comment 
upon our text, in his exposition of the 38th Psalm. 
In accordance with what has been stated above, I 
shall translate umbra by sketch, and zmago by pic- 
ture, as these two Latin words represent respectively 
the oxia and eixwy of the original passage that 
S. Ambrose is referring to’, “The sketch first of 
all went before, the picture followed, the reality is 
to be; the sketch in the Law, the picture in the 
Gospel, the reality in Heaven. There is the sketch 
of the Gospel and of the congregation of the Church 
in the Law, the picture of future reality in the 


y ‘*Primum igitur umbra preecessit, secuta est imago, erit veritas. 
Umbra in Lege, imago vero in Evangelio, veritas in czlestibus. 
Umbra Evangelii et Ecclesie congregationis in Lege, imago futurze 
veritatis in Evangelio, veritas in judicio Dei. . . . Vidimus Principem 
sacerdotum ad nos venientem, vidimus et audivimus offerentem pro 
nobis sanguinem suum: sequimur, ut possumus, sacerdotes, ut offera- 
mus pro populo sacrificium; etsi infirmi merito, tamen honorabiles 
sacrificio ; quia etsi nunc Christus non videtur ofterre, tamen ipse ofier- 
tur in terris, quando Christi corpus offertur: immo ipse ofierre mani- 
festatur in nobis, cujus sermo sanctificat sacrificium quod offertur. Et 
ipse quidem nobis apud Patrem advocatus adsistit ; sed nunc eum non 
videmus; tunc videbimus, cum imago transierit, veritas venerit.”— 
S. Ambrose in Ps. xxxviii, § 25 ; Bened. ed., tom. i. p.852.. 
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Gospel, the reality in the judgment of God.... We 
have seen the Chief Priest coming to us, we have 
seen and heard Him offering His blood for us: we 
priests follow as we can, that we may offer sacrifice 
for the people, weak though we be in merit, yet 
honourable in consideration of the sacrifice; for 
though Christ is not now seen to offer, yet He 
Himself is offered on earth, when the Body of 
Christ is offered; nay, He Himself is shewn to offer 
in us, He whose word sanctifies the sacrifice which 
is offered. And He Himself stands as advocate for 
us with the Father; but now we see Him not: then 
shall we see Him, when the picture shall have passed, 
and the reality shall have come.” 

Very similar are the words of the same father in 
his treatise on the Duties of Ministers, i. 48 :— 

“We are then to aspire after these things wherein 
is perfection, wherein is reality. Here is the sketch, 
here is the picture, there is the reality: the sketch 
in the Law, the picture in the Gospel, the reality in 
Heaven. In old time a lamb was offered, a calf too 
was offered; now Christ is offered, but He is offered 
as man, as accepting suffering; and He Himself 
offers Himself as Priest, that He may forgive our 
sins, here in a picture, there in reality, where He 
intercedes for us with the Father.” 


z “¢Tlla igitur nobis expetenda, in quibus perfectio, in quibus veritas 
est. Hic umbra, hic imago, illic veritas. Umbra in Lege, imago in 
Evangelio, veritas in ccelestibus. Ante agnus offerebatur, offerebatur 
et vitulus, nunc Christus offertur: sed offertur quasi homo, quasi re- 
cipiens passionem ; et offert se ipse quasi sacerdos, ut peccata nostra 
dimittat; hic in imagine, ibi in veritate, ubi apud Patrem pro nobis 
guasi adyocatus intervenit.”—S. Ambrose, de Offciis Minisirorum, 
_ lib. i. cap. xlviii, ; Bened. ed., tom. ii. p. 63. 
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The intimate relation existing. between the worship 
of the Old Covenant andithat of the New, has been 
clearly pointed out by a writer in the “Christian Re- 
membrancer.” » He says, “ The nature of the Catholic 
Church, its relation to its great Head, and His. opera- 
tion on its behalf, have all, from very early times, 
and by a distinct and peculiar act of divine fore- 
thought, been traced in clear outline, though on 
a diminished scale, and in a. lower sphere, in. the 
ancient religious economies, though in the Mosaic 
more especially. Those forms of religion not only 
served their immediate purpose of keeping man near 
to God ; they were also, as they progressed and were 
evolved, a careful copy, waxing ever more and more 
distinct and: full, of that perfect religion which was 

to come in Christ Jesus. .And, doubtless, they were 
so constituted for this among other profound reasons, 
that. the subjects of the more glorious. and perfect 
dispensations might, by: perusing the features and 
the ‘provisions. of the earlier systems, understand 
their own privileges and duties. “That this is so, is 
sufficiently proved .by the fact that in the New Tes- 
tament: the New. Economy. is constantly described 
and set forth to us in terms of the Old. \The Holy 
Spirit, when. He would. convey to us a conception 
of the highest mysteries of Christianity, continually 
represents them in terms of the patriarchal and 
Mosaic systems; most distinctly in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews and in the Revelation of S. John, but 
no less really throughout the New Testament, Christ 
is supremely and emphatically described as a Priest, 
and His work throughout its whole range, as a ritual 
and sacrificial one. His Body is at once a Temple 
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and a Sacrifice, and He is a Lamb slain; and His life 
was a ‘preparing’ of that ‘Body’ for sacrifice; and 
His last act in life was the presenting of it as such ; 
and His resurrection was the token and proof of its 
acceptance in that character: and His ascension and 
session were the carrying of it into the Holy of 
Holies: and heaven itself, yea, the Lord God Al- 
mighty Himself, is set forth as a wondrous temple 


for the perpetual presentation of it. And for the 
explanation of all these terms,—of temple, and priest, 


and sacrifice, for the understanding of the effects of 
a religious system thus constituted, we are plainly 
referred -to the accounts of these things contained in 
the ancient Scriptures, for there and there only do 


we find such a system drawn out for us, and seen 


in operation ®.” 

Very similarly Bishop Wordsworth speaks in his 
Introduction to the Book of. Leviticus: “If the 
Christian student desires to have a clear view of 
the various phases, and divers’ effects, of the one 
Great Sacrifice offered once for all on the Cross; if 
he would comprehend its composite universality, and 


analyze its distinct offices and benefits; if he would 


understand the spiritual organism of each of its 
parts, and admire the harmonious symmetry and 
divine fulness of the whole; and if he would rightly 
apprehend how that one Sacrifice is -continually 
re-presented in the Christian Church, and how its 
virtue is ever communicated to the faithful in the 


‘Holy Eucharist, he will have his desires fully satis- 


fied, and his labours amply rewarded, in reading the 
Book of Leviticus by the light of the New Testa- 


@ “Christian Remembrancer,” July, 1860, p.420. 
Cc 
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ment, and with the help of those expositions which 
have been handed down from the primitive times ».” 
Archdeacon Freeman remarks, that the necessity 
for a thorough examination of the old sacrificial 
system, “follows from a view of all such passages of 
the New Testament as describe the work of Christ 
as sacrificial. For in them the old language is used 
throughout. It was evidently no part of the divine 
plan to introduce into the world, at the coming of 
Christ, new sacrificial language or conceptions: all 
that was necessary was, that men should rightly 
apply the old. It was for this latter purpose only 
that divine illumination was needed; and the result 
is embodied for us in the Apostolic teaching, and 
in the Liturgies of the Universal Church. Thus, 
the expressions, ‘the Lamb that taketh away sin ;’ 
the ‘offering of a Body;’ ‘the shedding of blood 
for the remission of sins,’ or ‘to make an atone- 
ment;’ ‘an offering and a sacrifice to God for 
a sweet smelling savour ;’ ‘to bear or take’ (upon 
the person) ‘the sins of another;’ ‘to cleanse or 
purify by blood;’ ‘redemption, ‘priesthood, and 
countless others, employed to convey to us ideas of 
Christ’s sacrificial work, are derived solely and en- 
tirely from the old system. They are simply an in- 
spired application of its nomenclature to the Chris- 
tian subject. Apart from the knowledge of that 
system they convey no information whatever. In 
a word, the New Testament, in the matter of Christ’s 
sacrificial and priestly operation, is throughout written 
in cipher; and the key to that cipher is only to be 


+ Bishop Wordsworth’s Old Testament Commentary, Introduction 
to Leviticus, p. iii. 
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found in the old Sacrificial Economy®.” Similarly 
Stier observes, “that the New Testament cannot be 
rightly or adequately understood, unless justice is 
done to its connection with and derivation from the 
Old Testament 4.” 

_ The above extracts help to shew the extreme im- 
portance of an exact and accurate knowledge of the 
ritual and worship of the old Covenant enjoined by 
God Himself upon His Church of old. It is pro- 
posed in the following pages to examine that ritual 
and that worship as closely as possible, under the 
conviction that such an examination cannot but throw 
important light upon the ritual and worship of the 
Church of God in our own day. Twice the veil has 
been lifted, and the eye of man has been permitted 
to see somewhat of the true worship of God in 
heaven: what Moses saw of heavenly worship was 
embodied in the worship of the old Covenant; what 
S.John saw of heavenly worship is related in the’ 
Book of the Revelation’, The similarity between 

© Principles of Divine Service, vol. ii. pt. 2, p. 8. 

4 ¢* Words of the Lord Jesus,” vol. vii. p. 69 ; Clark’s translation. 

e ‘Its description of things above is plainly a vision of the same 
truth which, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, is set forth argumentatively, 
that the whole Jewish ritual was an ‘example and shadow of heavenly 
things,’ (Heb. viii. 5). Its fourth chapter, therefore, discovers to us 
the heavenly state, exactly as it was typified by the presence of 
Jehovah in the wilderness with the camp of Israel. The living beings 
who represent the whole Christian congregation, are described as sur- 
rounding the throne of God, just as the tribes of Israel, with their 
corresponding emblems, encircled the tabernacle of the congregation. 
In front of the throne, where was placed the altar on which the 
lamb of the daily sacrifice was perpetually presented, ‘stood a Lamb 
as it had been slain,’ (Rev. iv. 6; v. 6). Within the Jewish taber- 
nacle, as afterwards within the temple, the first compartment was the 
holy place, where incense was perpetually offered; it was separated 


» 
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what Moses copied and what S. John*saw, is: remark- 
able:'in the one case we have the worship of the 
Church ‘in its preparatory stage; in the ‘other, the 
worship of the Church triumphant. “It can hardly 
be that the worship of the Church: in her present 
condition of expectancy is to be of a character mol 
dissimilar to either. 


only by a veil from the most holy place, of which the main charac 
teristic was the mercy-seat, the especial place where the Shekinah 
appeared. And so, too, we have in heaven for’ the offering of in- 
cense, ‘the golden altar which was before the throne,’ (Rev. viii. 3).’ 
—Wilberforce on the Incarnation, p.5§6; third edit., 1850. 
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CHAPTER if 





SACRIFICE THE APPOINTED MEANS OF APPROACH 
To Gop. 


THE question whether the origin of sacrifice was 
human or divine, which has often engaged so much 
attention, and has been argued over even to weari- 
ness, appears to be little more than a question of 
words; for whether the first sacrifices were offered 
in obedience to a divine command conveyed from 
without, or as the satisfaction. of some want or 
craving in man’s own nature, which was the work- 
manship of God, sacrifice is in its origin alike di- 
vine*. “But whatever may be its origin, sacrifice 
comes before us in the Bible as the great means 
by which sinners may approach to a pure and 
holy God, ~ 
By His acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice, God set 
His seal of approval upon this means of approach 
to’ Himself. The account of this first-recorded sa- 
crifice is very brief’, and leaves much untold that 


* ® For references to writers on either side of this controversy see 
*€The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice,” p. 41, by Alfred Cave, B.A. ; 
a very valuable work, to which I desire to acknowledge my great ob- 
ligations. Also Freeman’s ‘‘ Principles of Divine Service,” vol. ii. 
part ii. p. 56. 
» b Gen. iv. 4. 

© In connection with Abel’s sacrifice, the divinely-inspired comment 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews should ever be kept in mind, that it 
was dy faith that ‘‘ Abel offered unto God a more acceptable sacrifice 
than Cain,” (Heb. xi. 4), 
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we should have been glad to know. The following 
explanation, however, of the motives which may 
have prompted it, first suggested by Mr. Fairbairn 4, 


4 Fairbairn on the “‘ Typology of Scripture,” vol. i. p. 297. ‘*On 
every account the conclusion seems inevitable, that the institution of 
sacrifice must have been essentially of divine origin; for though we 
cannot appeal to any record of its direct appointment by God, yet — 
there are notices concerning sacrificial worship which cannot be satis- 
factorily explained on the supposition, in any form, of its merely 
human origin. There is a recorded fact, however, which touches 
the very borders of the subject, and which, we may readily perceive, 
furnished a divine foundation on which a sacrificial worship, such as 
is mentioned in Scripture, might be built. It is the fact noticed at 
the close of God’s interview with our first parents after the fall: 
‘And unto Adam also, and to his wife, did the Lord God make 
coats of skin, and clothed them.’ The painful sense of nakedness 
that oppressed them after their transgression, was the natural offspring 
of a consciousness of sin—an instinctive fear lest the unveiled body 
should give indication of the evil thoughts and dispositions which 
now lodged within. Hence, to get relief to this uneasy feeling, they 
made coverings for themselves of such things as seemed best adapted 
to the purpose, out of that vegetable world which had been freely 
granted for their use. They girded themselves about with fig-leaves ; 
but they soon found that this covering proved of little avail to hide 
their shame, where most of all they needed to have it hidden 3 it left 
them miserably exposed to the just condemnation of their offended 
God. If a real and valid covering should be obtained, sufficient to 
relieve them of all uneasiness, God Himself must provide it. And 
so He actually did. As soon as the promise of mercy had been dis- 
closed to the offenders, and the constitution of mingled goodness and 
severity brought in, He made coats to clothe them with, and these 
coats of skin. But clothing so obtained argued the sacrifice of life 
in the animal that furnished them; and thus, through the death of 
an inferior yet innocent living creature, was the needed relief brought 
to their disquieted and fearful bosoms. The outward and corporeal 
here manifestly had respect to’the inward and spiritual, The covering 
of their nakedness was a gracious token from the hand of God, that 
the sin which had alienated them from Him, and made them consciou 
of uneasiness, was henceforth to be in His sight as if it were not; 
so that in covering their flesh, He at the same time covered their 
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and adopted by Mr. Cave in his book on the “ Scrip- 
tural Doctrine of Sacrifice,” resting as it does on 
the words of Scripture, and adding a pregnant sig- 
nificance to a statement in the Bible history of 
the Fall, which would otherwise appear of trifling 
import, seems to me well worthy of a careful con- 
sideration. I give it in the words of Mr. Cave: 
“What we have in all sobriety to do is, to answer 
from the data before us, or to declare unanswerable, 
why Abel presented before the Lord sacrifices which 
the mention of fat declares to have been slaughtered. 
Now, be it recalled to mind that the first experience 
given to Adam, after his participation in Eve’s sin, 


consciences. If viewed apart from this higher symbolical aim, the 
outward act will naturally appear small and unworthy of God; but 
so to view it were to dissever it from the very reason of its perform- 
ance. It was done purposely to denote the covering of guilt from 
the eye of Heaven—an act which God alone could have done. But 
He did it, as we have seen, by a medium of death, by a sacrifice 
of life in those creatures which men were not yet permitted to kill 
for purposes of food, and in connection with a constitution of grace 
which laid open the prospect of recovered life and blessing to the 
fallen. Surely it is not attributing to the venerable heads of the 
human family, persons who had so recently walked with God in 
Paradise, an incredible power of spiritual discernment, or supposing 
them to stretch unduly the spiritual import of this particular action 
of God, if we should conceive them turning the divine act into a 
ground of obligation and privilege for themselves, and saying, ‘ Here 
is Heaven’s own finger, pointing out the way for obtaining relief to 
our guilty consciences; the covering of our shame is to be found by 
means of the skins of irrational creatures, slain in our behalf; cher 
life for ous lives, heer clothing of innocence for oux shame; and we 
cannot err, we shall but shew our faith in the mercy and forgiveness 
we have experienced, if, as often as the sense and shame of guilt 
returns upon our consciences, we follow the footsteps of the Lord, 
and, by a renewed sacrifice of life, clothe ourselves anew with His 
own appointed badge of acquittal and acceptance.”. 
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of a change in the relations between himself and 
his Maker, was a sense of shame arising from a-re- 
cognition of nakedness, and that the first act of 
divine mercy was, in the suggestive words of Scrip- 
ture, ‘to make coats of skins and clothe them.’ ‘This 
clothing was an exquisitely sacramental act, which 
must have wrought with ever-deepening conviction 
’ the feeling of forgiveness.. Have we not here the 
clue of which we are in search? Again, the sense 
of sin and terrible estrangement was enwrapping a 
human. soul, and in a moment of divine enlighten- 
ment the thought had come,:that the death of an 
animal might once more bring relief... Possibly God 
would again ‘clothe’ him, or grant that quietude 
which was a consequence of the covering of naked- 
ness. Surely it was in some such course of reason- 
ing that Abel’s faith consisted. The Lord God, mer- 
ciful and gracious, had sent a gleam of light into the 
darkness that had fallen upon the world. Abel lived 
up to that light; he made trial of it upon new 
issues, and, deeply conscious of sin and estrange- 
ment, yearning for forgiveness, he advanced from 
an instinctive feeling of the appropriateness of the 
finest fruits of his calling to symbolize the grateful 
surrender of himself to Him, ‘in whom he lived and 
moved, and had his being,’ to the less self-evident 
belief that these lambs, if slaughtered, might be 
divinely accepted, and become to him instruments 
of hope and pardon. Abel ‘did good’ in making 
his offering both an expression of penitence ‘and 
gratitude, ‘those inseparable religious emotions,’ and 
at the same time a prayer of faith for forgiveness 
and assurance, He did as his Maker had done 
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before -him, and laying the creatures he had: slain 
according to precedent before the Lord, besought 
that the previous consequence might again follow. 
The lifting up of the divine countenance upon the 
offering, proved conclusively the soundness of Abel’s 
prepossessions. . The ‘look’: of the Lord demon- 
strated that man might: approach the divine: ma- 
jesty by means of, acceptable sacrifice; and that 
acceptable sacrifice consisted, objectively, of an offer- 
ing which followed at -once the precedent of Eden 
and the precedent divinely established; and, sub- 
jectively, of that pious frame of mind which lived 
in the experience of those religious facts which had 
been revealed by God to man. A gift of the choicest 
and best was not enough, nor was the feeling of 
worship enough which such a gift might express ; 
a slaughtered animal was not enough, nor was the 
trustful following of the divine precedent which such 
a slaughtering conveyed: acceptable sacrifice must 
display all these things in harmonious union °.” 

In support of the view taken in this quotation 
it may be added, that it fits in with, and throws 
new light upon, other passages of Holy Scripture 
bearing upon the doctrines of sacrifice and atone- 
ment. .We may notice in the first place that the 
act of clothing the first sinners in their shame and 
nakedness is ascribed directly to God; it is Jehovah, 
we read, Who made coats of skin and clothed Adam 
and Eve’, Their own attempted covering of leaves 


© Cave, ‘*The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice,” p. 39. 

# Gen, iii. 21. It is remarkable that early Indo-Aryan traditions 
on the subject connect sacrifice in its origin with skin, See Appen- 
dix I., on Indo-Aryan Traditions of Sacrifice. 
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had been of no avail; man cannot hide-from God, 
or do away with his own sin; the hiding, the put-— 
ting away of sin is God’s act alone. And so this 
narrative agrees with what may be called the clas- 
sical passage on the doctrine of atonement by sa- 
crifice in the Old Testament, viz., Leviticus xvii. 11. 
where we read: “For the life of the flesh is in the 
blood: and I have given it to you upon the altar 
to make an atonement for (lit. to cover upon) your 
souls; for it is the blood that maketh an atonement 
(lit. that covereth) for the soul,” (rather, by means 
of the soul) 8. We may notice here that the atoning 
blood of sacrifice is spoken of as covering upon the 
soul, and that the power to do that is ascribed 


& Scholars such as Bahr, Keil, Delitzsch, Kurtz, and others, all 
adopt this rendering of n>) wed. —See Kurz, ‘‘ The Sacrificial 
Worship of the Old Testament, ” p. 713 Clarke’s Foreign Theological 
Library. 

h The word translated ‘atone’ throughout the Old Testament 
literally means ‘cover.’ Its meaning is thus explained by Kurtz :— 
‘*We understand the covering of sin in the sacrificial worship as 
a covering by which the accusatory and damnatory power of sin— 
its power to excite the anger and wrath of God—is broken ; by which, 
in fact, it is rendered both harmless and impotent; and, understood 
in this sense, the sacrificial covering was not merely an apparent, 
conventional, expiation of sin (which would have been the case if 
it had been merely removed from the sight of Jehovah), but a process 
by which it was actually rendered harmless, which is equivalent to 
cancelling and utterly annihilating. Since writing the above, I have 
found essentially the same view expressed by Kahnis (i. 271), who 
says, ‘To expiate, literally, to cover up, does not mean to cause 
asin not to have been committed, for that is impossible; nor to re- 
present it as having no existence, for that would be opposed to the 
earnestness of the law; nor to pay or compensate it by any per- 
formance ; but to cover it before God, i.e. to deprive it of its power 
to come between us and God.’”—Kurtz, ‘‘ Sacrificial Worship,” p. 70.. 

Similarly Mr, Cave, ‘‘ The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice,” p. 98 :. 
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simply to the free gift of God, “J have given it you 
upon the altar, to make an atonement for your souls.” 
The reason why the clothing of skins could cover 
when the fig-leaves could not, was, that it was God’s 
gift for the purpose: the reason why the blood of 
sacrifice covers or atones for sin, is the same, be- 
cause it is God’s own gift for that purpose. Thus 
these two passages illustrate and throw light upon 
one another. 

Secondly, the view here suggested of the origin 
of sacrifice adds a new significance to that ordinance 
of the Law by which the skins of all animals offered 
as burnt-offerings were to be given to the priest who 
ministered at the sacrifice. “The priest that offereth 
any man’s burnt-offering, even the priest shall have 
to himself the skin of the burnt-offering which he 
hath offered.” (Lev. vii. 8.) Would not this have 
been a continual reminder to the priest of that first 
sinners clothing of skin provided by Jehovah for 
Adam and Eve, and a constant warning to him that 
though a priest, and by virtue of his office a medi- 


“To make an atonement, if we probe the Hebrew figure to the 
bottom, was to throw, so to speak, a veil over sin so dazzling that 
the veil and not the sin was visible, or to place side by side with sin 
something so attractive as to completely engross the eye. The figures 
which the New Testament uses when it speaks of the ‘new robe,’ 
the Old Testament uses when it speaks of ‘atonement.? When an 
atonement was made under the law, it was as though the divine eye, 
which had been kindled at the sight of sin and foulness, was now 
quieted by the garment thrown around it; or, to use a figure much 
too modern, yet equally appropriate, it was as if the sinners who had 
been exposed to the lightning of the divine wrath had been suddenly 
wrapped round and insulated. The idea of atonement was the so 
covering the sinner that his sin was in this sense invisible or non- 
existent, that it could no longer come between him and his Maker.” 
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ator between God and man, yet he, too, as a sinner, 
needed a covering, not of his own making, but pro- 
vided of God, and one involving the shedding of 
blood?» Would it not have been a continual set- 
ting forth in act of the Psalmist’s aspiration: “Let 
Thy priests be oe witlt scenaniee >” (Psalm 
CXXXIi. 9.) 

This view again éinows a new light upon all those 
passages of the Bible which speak of sin as impurity 
or nakedness, needing to be covered or ‘clothed upon 
with some robe of righteousness of God’s own pro- 
viding, such as the propitiation obtained by the sa- 
crifice of the Son of God‘, “In the passage quoted 
below from the Revelation, the same idea re-appears 
that was seen in the account of the clothing of Adam 
and Eve; that it is ‘from God alone that the raiment 
comes which ¢an effectually clothe a sinner’s shame- 
ful nakedness. We are now bettér able to under- 
stand how it is that, as the whole history -of the 
old Covenant shews, sacrifice is for sinful man’ the 
only means of approach to God. ‘The result of sin 


1 Zech, iii. 3, 4 ‘* Now Joshua was clothed with: filthy garments, 
and ‘stood before the angel. -And he answered and spake unto those 
that stood before him, saying, Take away the filthy ‘garments from 

‘him, And unto him he said, Behold, I‘ have caused thine iniquity 
to pass from thee, and I will clothe thee with change of raiment.” 

2 Cor. -v. 2, 3: ‘For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to be 
clothed upon with ‘our house which is from heaven: if so be that 
being clothed we shall not be found naked.” ~ 

Rey. iii. 18: ‘‘I counsel thee to buy of me... . white raiment, 
that thou: inayat ‘be ‘clothed, and = the halve of thy nakedness 
do not appear.” 

“As to the inability of man to cover his own nakedness, see Isaiah 
lix. 6: ‘*Their webs shall not become garments, neither’ re they 
cover themselves with their works.” 
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is, to render man naked in the sight of God, and 
man cannot hold free intercourse with God again 
till that nakedness has been covered. God's first 
act of mercy to fallen man was to provide him with 
a covering for his shame. It was God’s free gift. 
But God had pronounced death to be the penalty 
of sin; and so this covering of the sinner is not 
provided but at the cost of death: innocent victims 
have to yield up their sinless lives to cover the sin- 
ner’s shame. If we ask how this could be, the only 
answer is that God so willed it: “Unto Adam also 
and to his wife did. the LORD God make coats of 
skins, and clothed them.” This original act of God 
was in effect repeated as often as a sacrifice for sin 
was. offered: the blood of the sacrifice atoned for 
the sin of man, it was regarded by God as in some 
way “covering” the sin*; and here, again, the only 
explanation is that so was the will of God. “The 
life of the flesh is in the blood: and I have given 
it to you upon the altar, to make an atonement for 
(or to cover upon) your souls.” 


“k This idea of covering or shielding by the blood of sacrifice is 
illustrated by the history of the Passover ; see Exodus xii, 13: ‘‘ The 
blood shall’ be to you for a token upon the houses where ye are: 
and when I see the blood I will pass over you, andthe plague shall 
not be upon you to destroy you, when I smite the land of Egypt.” 
Also ver. 23, ‘The Lord will pass through to smite the Egyptians ; 
and when He seeth the blood upon the lintel and the two side-posts, 
the Lord will pass over thé door, and will not suffer the destroyer to 
come into your houses to smite you.’ So it was the blood of the 
Passover covered the Israelites in Egypt. Cf. Zeph. ii. 3: ‘*Seek ye 
the Lord, all ye meek of the earth, .... it may be ye shall be hid 
in the day of the Lord’s anger.” So the Christian is Azd, pro- 
tected, covered, atoned for by the Blood of the true Paschal Lamb, 
Jesus Christ. 
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That sinful man can approach God only through 
the medium of sacrifice is abundantly evidenced in 
the patriarchal history, as well as in the ritual of the 
Mosaic Law. As an instance of this, it may be ob- 
served, that no covenant between God and man is 
represented as having been made without sacrifice, 
that is, without death: witness the covenant of God 
with Noah}, with Abraham™, and with the children 
of Israel at Sinai. This principle is clearly stated 
in the Psalms, where God is represented as saying, 
“Gather My saints together unto Me; those that 
have made a covenant with Me by sacrifice®.” And 
hence the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
states it as a universally-acknowledged fact, that 
“where a covenant is, there must also of necessity 
be the death of the covenanter?,” i.e. his death must 
be represented by that of the victim in the cove- 


1 Gen. viii. 20; ix. 8,9, ™ Gen. xv. 8—18. ® Ex. xxiv. 4—8. 

° Psalml. 5. ‘‘The ratification of the covenant of Canaan is by 
a commanded sacrifice; as a federal rite, sacrifice was the seal of that 
covenant. The same federal rite is renewed in the Mosaic covenant. 
In both instances, it is the type of the federal sacrifice which seals and 
ratifies between God and man the covenant of the Gospel. Hence 
I understand that summons and designation of God’s people, ‘Gather 
My saints together unto Me, those that have made a covenant with 
Me with sacrifice,’ to be descriptive of His public Church in every 
age,—in the days of Abraham, of the Law, and of the Gospel. The 
same federal rite of sacrifice is common to all.””—Davison, “ An In- 
quiry into Primitive Sacrifice,” p. 149. 

P Heb. ix. 16. It appears to me extremely unfortunate that our 
translators have, in this passage, rendered Sia6%xn by ‘*‘ Testament,” 
instead of ‘‘Covenant;” thereby obscuring the Apostle’s argument, 
and introducing from Roman civil law, which was an object of ab- 
horrence to the Jew, an idea of testamentary disposition utterly alien 
: to the thought of those Hebrews to whom the Epistle was addressed 
See Appendix II. for a discussion of this passage. 
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nant sacrifice; “for,’ as the writer continues, “a 
covenant is ratified over dead victims 4,” (not “when 
men are dead,” which is, at the best, an unsatisfactory 
rendering of the Greek, émi vexpois), The above- 
mentioned covenants are illustrations of the Apostle’s 
statement, they were all made valid (@e8aia) over 
or upon sacrifices (émi vexpots). The special illus- 
tration of his argument, to which the Apostle refers, 
is the covenant at Sinai, of which he says, “ Neither 
the first (covenant) was dedicated without blood. 
For when Moses had spoken every precept to all 
the people according to the law, he took the blood 
of calves and of goats, with water, and scarlet wool, 
and hyssop, and sprinkled both the book, and all 
the people, saying, This is the blood of the covenant 
which God hath enjoined unto you.” Here is the 
particular example of the general principle already 
asserted, that every covenant of man with God in- 
volved death; the signification of the sprinkling of 
the people with the blood, was undoubtedly to 
render them partakers in the death of those cove- 
nant-sacrifices which were their representatives, and 
which died for them, to enable them to enter into 


4 ‘*The man who will enter into a covenant with God is a sinner, 
and as such incapable of entering into fellowship with the holy God, 
nay, even of appearing before God’s presence (Deut. v. 26), He must 
die on account of his guilt, if a substitutionary sacrifice be not offered 
for him; but he must also die to his former lite, in order to begin 
a new life in covenant with God. In short, from a simple view of 
the symbolical import of the covenant burnt-offering, described in 
Heb. ix. 18—22, the following may be stated as the result: ‘ Where 
a sinful man will enter into covenant with the holy God, the man 
must first die—must first atone for his guilt by a death (or he must 
produce a substitutionary burnt-offering).’””—Ebrard on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, p. 297. (T. and T, Clark.) ‘ 
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covenant with God, which could only be, as we have 
seen, through death. Read ‘thus, as it should. be, 
in the light of. the Old Testament, this passage in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is perfectly simple, and 
the argument runs on quite smoothly, affording at the 
same time a valuable: corroboration of the general 
principle here contended -for, that sacrifice through- 
out the Bible is represented as the divinely-ordained 
means of approach to God. 

Other parts of the patriarchal history, besides 
those already alluded to, confirm this view. Where- 
ever Abraham settles in the promised land, there he 
builds an altar, that by means of sacrifice he may 
‘hold constant communion .with Jehovah, his God: 
at Sichem, immediately upon his entrance into Ca- 
naan, Abraham builds an altar*™; again, between 
Bethel and Ai, where he next pitched his tent, we 
read of him building an altar*; again, when he re- 
moves to Hebron, he’ builds there an altar*.. Isaac 
builds an altar at Beersheba, Jacob at Shalem*, 
and at Bethel¥; we read’ of Jacob also offering sa- 
crifices at Beersheba*. It’ seems clear, therefore, 
‘that wherever the patriarchs resided for any length 
of time, there they had .their. altar of sacrifice, for 
the purpose of holding communion with their God. 

The truth we are considering is abundantly evi- 
dent under the Mosaic dispensation; there all in- 
tercourse with God is by means of sacrifice. The 
fire on the altar of burnt-offering is never to be al- 
lowed to go out; and from it, night and day, the 

# Gen, xii 7, 8 Tbid. xii. 8 ;°xiii, 4. t Thid: xiii: 18, 
w Tbid. xxvi. 25, * Ibid, xxxili, 20. Y Ibid. xxxv. 1, 3, 7. 
2 Ibid, xlvi. 1. 
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smoke of sacrifice was to ascend, in order to pre- 
serve uninterrupted the intercourse between God and 
His people. Sin cut off that intercourse, raised a 
barrier between God and the sinner, which could 
only be removed by the blood of sacrifice: the way 
to renewed intercourse with God must be paved by 
a sin-offering, and then only could he, whom sin 
had separated from God, draw near to hold com- 
munion with Him in His sanctuary, and again, only 
by sacrifice, by means of burnt-offerings, or of peace- 
offerings. 

The high- priest could not enter the Holy of 
Holies, into the more immediate presence of God, 
but with the blood of sacrifice. And that the sanc- 
tuary itself might be preserved as a place of holy 
communion with God in sacrifice, the very altars 
themselves had to be atoned for and sanctified year 
by year, on the great Day of Atonement, by sacri- 
ficial blood. And in harmony with all this, Holy 
Scripture teaches that it is through the Blood of 
Christ sacrificed for us that we now have the right 
of approaching God: “ Having therefore, brethren, 
boldness ¢o enter into the holiest by the blood of Fesus, 
by a new and living way, which He hath consecrated 
for us, through the veil, that is to say, His flesh; 
.... Zt us draw near with a true heart in full as- 
surance of faith*” “In this sense,” remarks John 
Johnson, “I suppose it is, that our Saviour calls 
Himself ‘the door, and ‘the way,’ and says, ‘no 
man can come to the Father but by Him;’ that is, 
it is by virtue of the merits of His death that we 
have admittance into the divine presence in this 

* Heb, x. 19520, 22. 
D 
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life, notwithstanding the pollutions and infirmities 
of our nature, and even our known sins. .... So 
that this franchise was one of the principal ends of 
Christ’s death; and without it the Church itself 
could not be, and particular men could never have 
their consciences purged from the terror of their 
own sins, or of other men’s sin, who join with them 
in the worship of God, so as that they could, with 
due confidence and assurance, approach the throne 
of grace; and this franchise was once for all, and 
for ever, purchased and conferred upon the Church 
Of Chirct 7 


b John Johnson’s Works, vol. i. p. 182; Anglo-Catholic Library, 
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THE DIVINELY-APPOINTED RITUAL OF SACRIFICE, 





SECTION .L 
The Six Ritual Actions. 


THERE are six distinct actions in the ritual of 
sacrifice, as follows :— 

1. The presentation of the offering by the offerer. 

2. The imposition of hands by the offerer. 

3. The killing of the victim by the offerer. 

4. The sprinkling of the blood by the priest, 

5. The burning upon the altar by the priest. 

6. The partaking of the offering by both priest 

and offerer. 

With the exception of the last, all these actions 
take place in each case of animal sacrifice, although 
one or other of them comes into special prominence 
according to the kind of sacrifice; for instance, in the 
sin-offering the sprinkling of the blood, in the burnt- 
offering the burning upon the altar, and in the peace- 
offering the meal upon the sacrifice, become respec- 
_ tively the prominent feature in the ritual. 

-It is important to observe, that the first three ac- 
tions are performed by the /ay offerer. The action 
of the priest begins only with the fourth, viz., the 
~ sprinkling of the blood. 
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SECTION if 


The Presentation of the Offering. 

THE first action in the ritual of sacrifice was the 
BRINGING of the animal, by the person intending to 
offer it, to the entrance of the court of the taber- 
nacle*. The Hebrew word® translated “bring,” is 
used almost exclusively of non-priestly action, the 
bringing of the offering by the lay offerer. Where 
it is used, as in Lev. iv. 5, of the priest, the excep- 
tion is rather apparent than real, for here the priest 
is acting not as a priest but as a sinner, bringing 
a sin-offering for his own sin. , 

This “bringing” of the offering would express 
generally the intention and willingness of the offerer, 


SECTION III. 
The Laying on-of Hands. 

OF more importance is the ceremony of LAYING 
ON OF HANDS, which formed part of the ritual alike 
in sin-offerings*, burnt-offerings4, and peace-offer- 
ings*. The Hebrew word used here is stronger than 
our word “lay,” it means “to lean upon for sup- 

® Lev. iv. 4, 14, 23, 28; v. 6, 18; xvii. 4, 9, &c. 

> S277, rendered in the LXX. by pépew, occasionally less correctly, 


as in Lev. iv. 32, by mpoopépew. This latter term is the proper Greek 
representative of ="77"7, which, as expressing generally the entire sa- 
crificial action, is applied to the act both of the priest (Lev. i. 5, 13, 
15), and of the lay offerer (Lev. i. 2, 3, 14). In the English version 
aay is often translated ‘bring.’ It would have conduced to clear- 
ness had Nar been uniformly rendcred ‘bring,’ and 247 uni- 
formly ‘offer.’ This latter word being applied generally to priestly 
action, and only in a secondary sense to that of the lay offerer, he 
being said to offer that which the priest offers for him. 

* Lev. iv. 4, 15, 24, 29. aT Levsiaas © Levy, iii, 2519, )13, 
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port!” “There is some dispute among the Hebrew 
doctors whether they laid on one hand or both, and 
there are assertors on both sides; but all conclude 
in this, that whether one or both, he must lay them 
on with all his strength, and all the stress he can. 
And so the Targum of Jonathan (which holds for 
one hand only) saith, He shall lay on his right hand 
with all his force: and Maimonides (which holds 
for both the hands) saith, e was to lay on both his 
hands, and that with all his might ®.” 

“It was expressly commanded, that the hands to 
be laid upon every victim should be those of the 
offerer himself, and not of any other person as his 
substitute. On this subject it is said in the book 
Siphra; ‘and every one shall lay on his own hand, 
not the hand of his servant; his own hand, not the 
hand of his substitute ; his own hand, not the hand 
of his wife*’”’ “ Maimonides observes, that the im- 
position of hands was to be performed,—on the 
burnt-offerings and sin-offerings, at the north side 
of the altar, which was the place where those vic- 
tims were to be slain; and on the peace-offerings, 
in any part of the sanctuary; and that every person, 


f vn TO. The force of this word may be illustrated from the 


following passages, where it occurs :—Gen. xxvii. 37, ‘‘ With corn and 
wine have I sustained him;” Ps. iii. 5, ‘‘The Lord szstained me;” 
Ps, li. 12, ‘* Uphold me with thy free spirit ;” Ps. xxxvii. 24, ‘‘The 
Lord wupholdeth him with his hand ;” Is, lxiii. 5, ‘‘I wondered that 
there was none to uphold ;” 2 Kings xviii. 21, ‘If a man dean, it 
will go into his hand;” Amos v. 19, ‘‘And /eaned his hand upon 
the wall;” Is. xxvi. 3, “In perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
thee ;” .Is. xlviii. 2, ‘* And stay themselves upon the God of Israel ;” 
Ps. Ixxi. 6, ‘‘By thee have I been holden up;” 2 Chron. xxxii. 8, 
“* And the people vested themselves (marg. /eaned) upon the words.” 

8 Lightfoot, ‘‘The Temple Service,” chap. vili. § I. 

h Outram on ‘‘ Sacrifices,” Dissertation i. chap. xv. § 6. 
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while laying his hands on the head of an animal 
about to be sacrificed, in any place, was to turn his 
face and eyes towards the west, or towards the 
temple. This was thought the more becoming, be- 
cause every person, while laying hands on a victim, 
used to offer up some solemn prayers, which it was 
deemed improper to utter, except with the face di- 
rected towards the templei.” 

The true meaning of the laying on of hands, which 
has been explained very variously by different Com- 
mentators*, is best obtained by comparing the dif- 
ferent occasions on which the ceremony is repre- 
sented in the Bible as having been used! Besides 
the cases of sacrifices, which we are now consider- 
ing, this laying on of hands occurs in the case of 
the blasphemer™, in the setting apart of the Levites 
for the service of the sanctuary by the congrega- 
tion”, and in the consecration of Joshua by Moses 
to be his successor °®. 


i Outram. Ib. k See Cave on ‘‘ Sacrifice,” p. 124, or Kurtz, “*Sa- 
crificial Worship of the Old Testament,” p. 82, ff.; T. and T. Clark. 
‘I only refer to those places where the precise phrase J) 32D 


occurs ; not to such passages as the blessing of Joseph’s sons by Jacob, 
Gen, xlviii. 13, 14, where the Hebrew words employed are different. 

m Lev. xxiv. 14: ‘‘ Bring forth him that hath cursed without the 
camp ; and let all that heard him Jay their hands upon his head, and 
let all the congregation stone him.” 

n Num. viii. 10: ‘* And thou shalt bring the Levites before the 
Lord; and the children of Israel shall put their hands upon the 
Levites.”” 

° Num. xxvii. 18, 22, 23: ‘* And the Lord said unto Moses, Take 
thee Joshua the son of Nun, a man in whom is the spirit, and /ay 
thine hand upon him ; and Moses did as the Lord commanded him, 
and he took Joshua, and set him before Eleazer the priest, and before 
all the congregation : and he /aid his hands upon him.” 

Deut. xxxiv. 9: ‘‘ And Joshua the son of Nun was full of the 
spirit of wisdom; for Moses had /azd his hands upon him.” 
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The only idea common to all these cases seems to 
be that of substitution; and this I take to be the 
meaning of the laying on of hands. The idea of the 
transference of sin, or of guilt, or of punishment, 
though it would apply well enough to some instan- 
ces, e.g., to the sin-offerings, and to the case of the 
blasphemer, would certainly not apply to the case of 
Moses laying his hands upon Joshua. But the idea 
of substitution agrees with every case of which we 
have an instance; by the laying on of hands the 
blasphemer himself was substituted for those who 
had heard his blasphemy, and had thus unwittingly 
become in a certain sense sharers in his guilt; by 
the laying on of hands the Levites were substituted 
for the whole congregation, as is distinctly stated; 
“they,” it is said, “are wholly given unto me from 
among the children of Israel; zzstead of such as 
open every womb, even zustead of the first-born of 
all the children of Israel, have I taken them unto 
me?.” Again, “I have taken the Levites from among 
the children of Israel, zustead of all the first- 
born’,” And, “Take the Levites zzstead of all the 
first - born among the children of Israel".” And 
so, in like manner, by the laying on of hands 
Joshua was substituted for Moses as the leader 
of the people. 

We can now understand why so much stress was 
laid upon this rite of imposition of hands; it was an 
embodiment in act of the great doctrine of vicarious 
atonement. We see, too, why no substitute was al- 
lowed to perforin the action; this was to indicate 


P Num. viii. 16; cf. ver. 18. a Num, iii, 12. ¥ Ib, ver. 45. 
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that each individual must appropriate for himself 
the merits of the sacrifice, which merits being God’s 
free gift, according to what we may call the great 
charter of sacrifice, “I have given the blood to you 
upon the altar, to make an atonement for your souls,” 
(Lev. xvii. 11), yet were only to be secured on certain 
conditions, one of these conditions being that each 
one must make application himself’, which was in- 
dicated by the injunction, that each individual offerer 
must lay his own hand upon the head of his offering, 
thus individually appropriating, and making his own 
by a distinct act of the will, all that, according to 
the ordinance of God, the offering was capable of 
effecting for himt. 

By laying his hands upon the head of his offering, 
the offerer made the animal his substitute, to be and 
to do all that from the circumstances of the case, 
he himself was unable to be and do; to die in his 
stead,—the victim’s life for his life, the victim’s 
blood for his blood, to be accepted on the altar, ac- 
cording to the free gift of God, in place of his own. 
And hence we see why, as Jewish doctors taught, 
the laying on of the hand was to be with all his 
strength, force, and might; it was to be no inert, 
listless acceptance of a boon bestowed, but, though 


® “None of them can by any means redeem his brother, nor give 
to God a ransom for him,” Psalm xlix. 7. This truth is very clearly 
expressed in the non-allowance of any substitute to perform the laying 
on of hands, 

* We see here, too, the force of the Hebrew word used of the 
laying on of hands, JJ'2D = ‘to lean, or rest upon.’ The offerer was 
to /ean, or rest all his hopes for es and acceptance with God upon 
the offering he was presenting. 


+ 
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a gift, only to be appropriated by strenuous, ener- 
getic action on his own part*. 

The doctrine of vicarious atonement, thus im- 
pressed upon the national mind by this significant 
act of sacrificial ritual, was, as might be expected, 
fully accepted by the Jews themselves. Rashi says, 
on -Lev. xvii. 11, “The soul of every creature: is 
bound up in its blood; therefore I gave it to atone 
for the soul of man, that one soul should come and 
atone for the other;” similarly, when Ezra writes, 
“One soul is a substitute for the other ;” and Moses 
Ben Nachmann, “I gave the soul for you upon the 
altar, that the soul of the animal should be an atone- 
ment for the soul of the man *.” 

The same idea is expressed in the following quo- 
tation: “Properly speaking, the blood of the sinner 
should have been shed, and his body burnt, as those 
of the sacrifices; but the Holy One,—blessed be 
He!—accepted our sacrifice from us as redemption 
and atonement. Behold the full grace which Je- 
hovah—blessed be He!—has shewn to man! In His 
compassion, and in the fulness of His grace, He ac- 


4 This is but one instance of the depth of doctrinal significance 
which often underlies apparently trivial details of ritual; but this will 
surprise no one who remembers that all these details were of God’s 
own direct appointment. In what is noted above, we have an illus- 
tration of the Apostle’s words, ‘‘ Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling. For it is God which worketh in you both to will 
and to do of His good pleasure,” Phil. ii. 12, 13 ; and of S. Augustine’s, 
that though God created us without our concurrence, He will not save 
us without our concurrence. The doctrine that grace is the free gift 
of God, and yet that man must energetically co-operate with grace so 
given, is thus vividly symbolized by the divinely-ordained rite of laying 
on of hands, 

= Quoted by Edersheim, “‘ The Temple and its Service,” p. 92. 
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cepted the soul of the animal instead of his soul, 
that through it there might be an atonement,” 


SECTION IV. 
The Slaying of the Victim. 


IT is important to notice here first of all that THE 
SLAYING OF THE VICTIM was ordained to be the 
act of the lay offerer himself, not of the priest”. 
The representation of the Jewish priesthood, as a 
corporation of butchers, that is to be met with 
sometimes in superficial writers*, has no warrant 
in Scripture itself. The occasions on which a priest 
did kill the sacrifice, serve only to confirm the general 
principle, that the killing was not, properly speaking, 
a sacerdotal act; the priest killed the sacrifice when 
he himself brought an offering for his ‘own sin, ie, 
he killed it not as a priest, but as a sinner. On the 
great Day of Atonement, the high-priest killed the 
sin-offerings °, the bullock “for himself,’ and the goat 
for the people, whose representative he was; here, 
again, it -was as sinner, not as priest, that he acted; 
and on the cleansing of the temple by Hezekiah, it 
is stated emphatically, as an exceptional circum- 

stance, that the priests did kill? the seven goats 
that were offered as a sin-offering, “for the king- 
dom, and for the sanctuary, and for Judah®;” but 
here, again, it was not in their capacity of priests 


y Edersheim, Ib., p. 93. 

2 See Lev. i. 5, 11; iii. 2, 8, 13; iv. 15, 20, 29; cf..2 Chr, xxx, 17, 
® See Stanley's ‘* Jewish Church,” vol. ii, 411—413, 

b Lev. iv. 3, 4. © Lev. xvi. II, 15. 

@ 2 Chron. xxix. 24. © 2 Chron. xxix. 21. 
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that they did so, but as representatives of “the king- 
dom, and sanctuary, and Judah.” 

If further confirmation were needed, of what to 
any careful reader of the Bible is a mere truism, viz., 
that the killing of the sacrifices was not a priestly 
function, it would be found in a remarkable passage 
of Ezekiel, which relates how certain priests who 
had been guilty of the sin of idolatry, were de- 
graded from the priesthood, and as a mark of that 
degradation, they were enjoined to kill the sacri- 
fices‘, It is said, “They shall slay the burnt-offer- 
ing and the sacrifice for the people, because they 
ministered unto them before their idols, and caused 
the house of Israel to fall into iniquity; therefore 
have I lifted up My hand against them, saith the 
Lord God, and they shall bear their iniquity, and 
they shall not come near unto Me, to do the office of 
priest.” We see here as clearly as possible that the 
office of a priest did not include, but rather excluded, 
as a general rule, the slaying of the sacrifices. 

By killing the victim with his own hand, the offerer 
acknowledged in act the justice of the penalty enjoined 
by God upon sin: he thereby confessed openly that 
by his sin he had justly incurred that death which 
he himself inflicted upon his innocent representative, 
whom he had a moment before substituted for him- 
self by the imposition of his hand. Each victim thus 
killed, impressed the lesson, that “the wages of sin 
is death£,” and that “without shedding of blood is 
no remission*.” It was an open acknowledgment 
of contrite submission to the primeval ordinance of 


£ Ezek, xliv. 1o—16, & Rom, vi. 23, h Heb, ix. 22. 
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the Creator, that “in the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die ‘,” 

The meaning of the injunction to kill the sacri- 
fices on the zorth side of the altar is not very clear, 
We have seen, however, that the killing of the victim 
signified the infliction of the punishment due to sin, 
inflicted by the sinner himself upon his substitute; 
and the connection of the north with this infliction 
of judgment, probably has reference to an idea run- 
ning almost all through the Old Testament, of the 
north being the quarter from whence judgment and 
chastisement proceeds, References to passages il- 
lustrating this are given below. 


SECTION V. 
The Sprinkling of the Blood. 


THE SPRINKLING OF THE BLOOD is the first sa- 
cerdotal act in the ritual of sacrifice. The offerer 
brings, and imposes hands, and slays, but it is the 
priest who takes and sprinkles the atoning blood™. 
The great lesson taught by this is the necessity of 


1 Gen. ii. 17. 

* Of the burnt-offering, it is said, ‘*he shall kill it on the side of 
the altar northward before the Lord,” Lev. i. 11; of the sin-offering, 
‘he shall kill it in the place where they kill the burnt-offering,” 
Lev. iv. 24; and eee ‘“‘he shall slay the sin-offering in the place 
Os the burnt-offering,” v. 29, cf. v. 33; and of the trespass-offering, 

‘in the place where they kill the burnt-offering shall they kill the 
trespass-offering,” Lev. vii. 2, It is not specified where the peace- 
offerings were to be slain. 

‘Is. xiv. 31; xli,255 xliii. 6. Jer. i. 13,145 iv.63 vir; xxiii. 8; 
li, 48. Ezek. i. 4. Joel ii. 20. Zech. ii. 6; vi. 6, 8; xiv. 4. 

™ Lev. i. 5, 11; ili, 2, 8, 13; iv. 6, 17; v. 9. 2 Chron, xxix, 22s 
Xxx, 165 xxxv. II, , 
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the intervention of a mediator between God and 
sinful man. The sinner could bring a sacrifice to 
the entrance of the tabernacle, thereby shewing his 
desire to enter into communion with God; he could 
set it forth as his substitute to suffer the penalty he 
himself had incurred, by the laying on of his hand; 
he could inflict that penalty of death upon his re- 
presentative, but he could do no more, he could not 
really offer his sacrifice, he could not enter into 
covenant with God, or renew the covenant broken 
off by sin, wpon sacrifice": to do that a mediator 
was required; the priest and the priest alone, hold- 
ing his mediatorial commission direct from God, 
could take the blood of the sacrifice and present it 
to God upon the altar, to make an atonement for 
the soul ®. 

The meaning of this action is clear. The blood 
is spoken of frequently in Scripture as representing 
the life, as in Lev. xvii. 14, “It is the life of all flesh ; 
the blood of it is for the life thereof;” and again, 
ver. 11, “the life of the flesh is in the blood?.” The 
presenting of the blood upon the altar was, then, 
the presenting of the life to God; the life of the 
innocent victim in place of the forfeited life of the 
guilty sinner. 

This presentation of the blood, as the life, to God 
took place in four ways. In the case of burnt-offer- 
ings and peace-offerings, the blood was ordered to 
be sprinkled upon the brazen altar of burnt-offering 
round about’; in the case of ordinary sin-offerings, 
it is ordered that “the priest shall take of the blood 


OEE er Ley. xvil. 11. P See also 
Gen. ix. 4; Deut. xii, 23, Seva ty Say kk prdih 2,3, 13 
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of the sin-offering with his finger, and put it upon 
the horns of the altar of burnt-offering *.” 

A far more solemn mode of presentation was en- 
joined in the case of a sin-offering for “the priest 
' that is anointed,” or for the whole congregation. 
In this case the blood was taken into the holy place, 
and sprinkled seven times before the veil of the Holy 
of Holies, some of the blood being also placed upon 
the horns of the golden altar of incense which stood 
before the veil in the holy place’. 

The climax was reached on the great Day of Atone- 
ment, when the high-priest carried the blood of the 
sin-offerings for himself and the people, through the 
veil into the very Holy of Holies itself, and sprinkled 
it upon the mercy-seat above the ark, and seven 
times before the mercy-seat *. 

Thus we see that in the presentation of the sacri- 
ficial blood there is an ascending scale of nearness 
to God, according to the kind of sacrifice, the blood 
of which was being sprinkled. In the first case 


t Lev. iv. 25, 30. It is further ordered that the remainder of the 
blood was to be poured out at the bottom of the altar. This was, 
probably, merely for the sake of disposing of it; it does not appear 
to have any ritual significance. 

* “*The priest shall dip his finger in the blood, and sprinkle of the 
blood seven times before the Lord, before the vail of the sanctuary. 
And the priest shall put some of the blood upon the horns of the altar 
of sweet incense before the Lord, which is in the tabernacle of the ° 
congregation.” (Ley. iv. 6, 7, 17, 18.) 

* “‘He shall take of the blood of the bullock, and sprinkle it with 
his finger upon the mercy-seat eastward; and before the mercy-seat 
shall he sprinkle of the blood with his finger seven times. Then shall 
he kill the goat of the sin-offering, that is for the people, and bring 
his blood within the vail, and do with that blood as he did with the 
blood of the bullock, and sprinkle it upon the mercy-seat, and before 
the mercy-seat.” © (Lev. xvi. 14, 15.) 
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mentioned, the blood reached no farther than the 
brazen altar; in the second, it is elevated to the 
horns of the-brazen altar"; in the third, it is carried 
beyond the brazen altar, into the nearer presence of 
God in the holy place, and placed upon the horns 
of the golden altar, and sprinkled also before the 
veil; lastly, on one solemn occasion in each year, 
the blood of atonement was carried through the 
holy place, into the more immediate presence of 
God, manifested above the ark between the cheru- 
bims of glory, and there sprinkled upon the mercy- 
seat itself, and seven times before the mercy-seat, 


SECTION VI. 
The Burning upon the Altar. 


AFTER the sprinkling of the blood came the 
BURNING OF THE FLESH OF THE VICTIM UPON 
THE ALTAR. It was the work of the priest to ar- 
range the parts of the sacrifice, which had been pre- 
viously flayed and cut up into pieces*, upon the 
burning wood upon the altar, that it might be 
wholly consumed thereon. By being laid upon the 


u “¢The horns would appear to have been regarded as the quint- 
essence of the altar. Ifthe altar was earth or rock ‘raised’ a little, 
as the etymology of the word implies, the horns were the altar itself 
‘raised.’ If to sprinkle blood upon the altar was to present it before 
God, to sprinkle blood upon the horns was pre-eminently to bring it 
into the divine presence. The horns peculiarly presented the essential 
significance of the altar in symbolical form.”—Cave, ‘‘ The Scriptural 
Doctrine of Sacrifice,” p. 117. 

* Lev. i. 6. It is clear from this verse that the flaying and cutting 
up was not the work of the priests. The nearest subject to the verbs 
‘flay’ and ‘cut,’ is the offerer mentioned in the preceding verses; 
probably he was assisted by the ministering Levites. 
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altar, the ‘sacrifice was formally presented to God; 
by its consumption in the fire was expressed God’s 
acceptance and appropriation of the gift. 

It is important not to confound the burning of the 
sacrifice upon the altar with the merely destructive 
burning of portions of certain sacrifices on the ground 
outside the camp. The two kinds of burning are 
clearly distinguished in the Hebrew by the use of 
two different Hebrew words, which are never inter- 
changed; the word for burning upon the altar, 
means originally ‘to be fragrant ;’ and so implies 
the rendering of that which is burnt sweet and ac- 
ceptable to God, “an odour of a sweet-smelling 
savour:” the other word employed for the burning 
outside the camp’, means originally, ‘to absorb, or 
‘swallow down ;’ and expresses merely the destruc- 
tive and consuming action of fire. 

There is, therefore, no idea of judgment or punish- 
ment to be connected with the burning of the sacri- 
fice upon the altar; it clearly implies acceptance by 
God of that which has been offered to Him. More- 
over “that fire, by which the sacrificial gift was ap- 
propriated to God in a refined and transfigured form, 
was not ordinary fire: it was “oly fire; the very 
same which came out from God in connection with 
Aaron’s first sacrificial service*, and which was 
henceforth never to be allowed to go out”, that its 
character as fire of divine origin might be sustained. 


y prt, The same word is used of burning incense. 
z Fy, used of burning up cities, houses, chariots, &c, 


® Lev. ix. 24; cf. 2 Chron. vii. 1. 
> Lev. vi. 13: ‘‘The fire shall ever be burning upon the altar sit 
shall never go out.” 
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The refining and sanctifying power of which this 
fire was the symbol, was a power proceeding, not 
from man, but from God—the power of the Holy 
Ghost, which dwelt in the congregation, the fire- 
spirit of the law, which was proclaimed in fire on 
Sinai, and burned into the hearts with fiery glow, 
whose fundamental idea is the commandment, “Be 
ye holy, for I am holy °,” (Lev. xix. 2). 

The sacrifice thus consumed ascended in the fire 
to God; hence the name of such sacrifices was Olah, 
which means ‘that which ascends or goes up 4,’ 

Moreover, by being placed upon the altar which 
was God’s table®, and by ascending in the fire to 
heaven, the sacrifice became the bread or food of 
God Himself!; so that of the priests it is said that 
they offer “the bread of their God :” and God speaks 


ao) 


of the sacrifices as “ My bread 8, 


¢ Kurtz, ‘‘ Sacrificial Worship of the Old Testament,” p. 155 ; 
Clark, 


my, from my, ‘to go up.’ The Hebrew alah is connected 


with a/tus, ‘high,’ and that again with a/¢are, which means ‘what is 
raised or lifted up.’ 

e Ezek, xli. 22, xliv. 16; Mal. i. 7, 12. 

f mm ory, ‘the bread of Jehovah,’ is a name often applied to 


sacrifice. : 

& “The priest shall burn it upon the altar: it is the food of the 
offering made by fire unto the Lorn.” (Lev. iii. 11.) ‘‘The priest 
shall burn them upon the altar: it is the food of the offering made by 
fire for a sweet savour.” (Ibid. iii. 16.) ‘‘ The offerings made by fire, 
the dread of their God, they do offer.” (Ibid. xxi. 6.) ‘‘He offereth 
the dread of thy God.” (Ibid. ver. 8.) ‘‘Let him not approach to 
offer the dread of his God.” (Ibid. ver. 17.) ‘*No man that hath 
a blemish of the seed of Aaron the priest shall come nigh to offer the 
offerings of the Lord made by fire: he hath a blemish ; he shall not 

come nigh to offer the dead of his God.” (Ibid. ver. 21.) ‘Neither 


E 
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SECTION VII. 
The Meal upon the Sacrifice. 


THE SACRIFICIAL MEAL in its highest aspect 
characterised the peace-offerings alone; though in 
a subordinate way there was a meal connected both 
with the sin and the burnt-offerings, inasmuch as 
certain sin-offerings were eaten by the priests, and 
the whole of the burnt-offering was regarded as 
the food of God. In the peace-offerings, however, 
the meal is the principal feature. 

The general meaning of the meal itself has been 
well explained by Bahr». “To an oriental mind,” 
he says, “two ideas were inseparably associated in 
the notion of a meal: on the one hand, that of fel- 
lowship and friendship existing among the partici- 
pators themselves, and also between them and the 
provider of the meal; and on the other hand, that 
of joy and gladness, so that even the highest and 
purest joy, viz., blessedness in the kingdom of hea- 


from a stranger’s hand shall ye offer the dread of your God.” (Ibid. 
Xxll. 25.) 

“Command the children of Israel and say unto them, My offering, 
and My érvead for my sacrifices made by fire, for a sweet savour unto 
Me, shall ye observe to offer unto Me in their season. (Numb. xxviii. 2.) 
“‘ After this manner ye shall offer daily, throughout the seven days, 
the meat of the sacrifice made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the 
Lord. (Ibid. ver. 24.) 

“Ye have brought strangers to be in My sanctuary, to pollute it, 
even My house, when ye offer My dread, the fat and the blood.” 
(Ezek. xliv. 7.) 

“Ye offer polluted dread upon Mine altar.” (Mal. i. 7.) 

In all the above passages the Hebrew word variously rendered by 
‘food,’ ‘bread,’ ‘ meat,’ is DIT?, lit. ‘bread,’ 

® Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus, ii. 373. 
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ven, is described under the figure of a meali, And 
as what was provided for the meal in this case be- 
longed, strictly speaking, to Jehovah, to whom it had 
been entirely given up through the act of presenta- 
tion, all who took part in the meal ate with Him at 
His table. It was He who gave the meal; and this 
was a pledge of friendship and peace with Him.” 

The altar, as we have already seen, was God’s 
table, the sacrifices God’s food, and therefore those 
who partook of the sacrifices were guests at God’s 
table, and partook of His food *. 

In conclusion, we may notice how there is an 
ascending scale of communion and participation in 
the ritual actions as we advance. The first three 
acts, viz. the presenting, the laying on of hands, 
and the slaying, were performed by the offerer alone ; 
the fourth act, that of sprinkling the blood, is per- 
formed by the priest alone; in the burning of the 


i Ps, xxiii. 5, xxxvi. 8; S. Matt. vill. 11, xxii. 4; S. Luke xiv. 15. 

k S. Paul in 1 Cor. x. 16—21, brings this truth to bear upon the 
question of Christians partaking of meats offered to idols, Eating 
of a sacrifice, he says, involves fellowship with the person to whom 
the sacrifice is offered: the Gentiles offered their sacrifices to devils, 
and therefore partaking of their sacrifices involved fellowship with 
devils, partaking of the table of devils: against this table of devils, 
by which he means the heathen altar, S. Paul sets the table of the 
Lord, the Christian altar, of which the Christian partakes in the holy 
Eucharist, and says that a choice must be made between these two ; 
**ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup of devils: ye 
cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table, and of the table of devils,” 
This passage affords strong evidence, all the more valuable from 
being incidental, of the fact, that in S. Paul’s day the Eucharist was 
regarded by Christians generally as a sacrifice, in as true and real 
a sense as any sacrifice offered either by Jews or heathens, S. Paul’s 
argument in the passage just referred to depends upon this fact for 
its validity, 
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sacrifice, it may be said that the priest and God 
both have a share, for while the priest lays it in 
order upon the wood, it is consumed by the holy 
fire which had come out from God’s presence, and 
thereby becomes God’s bread. In the last act, all 
the three parties concerned have a share, part of 
the sacrifice is eaten by the offerer, part by the 
priest, and part is laid and consumed upon the 
altar as the food of God. 


CHAPTER. IV, 


NAMES AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE SACRIFICES, 





SECTION I, 
The Bible Names of the Sacrifices. 


1. THE most comprehensive name of all was 
CORBAN *, a word used in the Bible to describe the 
genus of which every kind of sacrifice was a species. 
The word Corban is applied to the burnt-offering », 
to the peace-offering’, to the sin-offering4 to the 
trespass-offering ©, to the meat-offering *, to the Pass- 
over’, to the sacrifice of the Nazarite*, to general 
public sacrifices’, to the offering of wood for the 
templej, and to offerings of spoils®. Corban is the 
most general and comprehensive of all the names 
for sacrifice: it will therefore be important to get 
a clear idea of its meaning. It is derived from a 
verb meaning ‘to draw near,’ a verb often used in 
the special sense of drawing near to God in wor- 
ship; the derived substantive corban consequently 
means something ‘brought near to a person,’ ‘a giit ;’ 
and in relation to God, a gift brought to Him in 
the way of worship. The word is so explained in the 


8 2M, from the root 27), ‘to draw near.’ The LXX. trans- 


lators render it by d@pov. In the Vulgate it is represented by od/atio. 
In the English version it is translated by ‘ oftering.’ 


b Lev. i. 10, 14, ¢ Tbid. iii. 1, 2, vii. 13, xxvii. 9, II. 
‘ 4 Thid. iv. 23, 28. © Thid, vii. 38. f Ibid. vii. 14. 
&¢ Num. ix. 7, 13. h Tbid. vi. 14. i Ibid. xxviii. 2. 


J Neh. x. 34. k Num. xxxi, 50. 
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New Testament: “If a man shall say to his father 
or mother, it is Corban, that is to say, a gift’.” 

Here, then, we arrive at the very essential root 
idea of sacrifice ; every sacrifice, whatever other fea- 
ture it might have, was at least a Corban, that is, 
‘a gift” This was common to all sacrifices alike, 
they were all gifts; gifts toGod™. It is important to 
notice this, in order that we may understand clearly 
that pain, and suffering, and bloodshed, are not of 
the essence of sacrifice, all these are mere accidents, 
the result of sin; it is sin that has made sacrifice 
a painful thing to flesh and blood, sin that has 
brought death and bloodshed into connection with 
sacrifice. In itself, essentially, sacrifice is nothing 
else than simply a giving to God. 

2. This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that 
MINCHAH®, the next most-general term, has the 
same meaning. This word also means ‘a gift ;’ but 
a gift of rather a special kind. The term minchah 
is used especially of gifts from an inferior to a su- 
perior; eg. of the gift sent by Jacob to appease 
Esau °, and of tribute sent by subject-kings to their 
suzerain®. The idea of sacrifice which this word 
brings before us is that of a tributary offering to 


1S. Mark vii. 11. "Eav etry &vOpwros r@ warp) } tH enrol, KopBav, 

& éort S@pov. 

™ “The essence of the JA), ‘the sacrifice,’ as its very name de- 
ee 


notes, was the presentation, or gift.”—Kurtz, ‘‘ Sacrificial Worship 
of the Old Testament,” p. 158; Clark. 

S my, from the root 29, ‘to give ;’ LXX., @vata; mpocpopa, 
inves, sy 6; Vulgate, munus, ne AGNG. ‘ offering, present, 
gift, meat-offering, oblation.’ 

°) Gen. xxxii. 13, 20; 21. 

P 2 Sam. viii. 2, 6; 1 Kings iv. 21; 2 Kings xvii. 4. 
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God as Lord and King. Under the Law the term 
minchah is confined almost exclusively to offerings 
of the fruits of the earth, ie. to unbloody sacrifices, 
and is commonly translated ‘meat-offering. It is, 
however, applied to the sacrifice both of Cain and 
of Abel®; from which we see that it is only usage 
which prevents it from being applied to the bleed- 
ing sacrifices.. In itself it means, like corban, simply 
‘a gift.’ 

3. The prominent idea in the word OLAH" (burnt- 
offering), is the entire dedication of the offering to 
God. It is derived from a verb meaning ‘to ascend, 
or goup;’ an o/ah, therefore, is something which goes 
up or ascends to God, as the sacrifices did in the 
flame of the altar-fire. Olah is confined in usage 
to the animal sacrifices which were wholly burnt 
upon the altar of burnt-offering. 

4. The term ISHSHEHS is applied to all offerings 
that were either wholly or in part consumed upon 
the altar, whether animal or bloodless. It is applied 
to the burnt-offeringt, to the peace-offering ¥, to the 
sin-offering *, to the trespass-offering ¥, to the meat- 
offering, and to animal sacrifices generally* It is 


4 Gen. iv. 3, 4, 5. 

¥ 729, from the root 729, ‘to go up;’ LXX., ddrokatrwua, 
6Aokattwors, dAoKdprwpua, ddokdpmwcis; Vulgate, holocaustum; A.V., 
‘burnt - offering, burnt-sacrifice.’ A synonym in Hebrew is nD, 
‘whole offering.’ Deut. xxxiii. 10; Ps. li. 19. 

* 7RWr, from WN, ‘fire;’ A.V., ‘an offering made by fire;” LXX., 
O@vcta; Vulgate, zxcensum. 

t Exod. xxix, 18; Lev, viii. 28. = Ley, ili, 3, xxi. 22. 

x Tbid. iv. 35, v. 12. y Ibid. vii. 5. : 

2 Ibid. xxiii, 133 cf. xxiv. 7, 9, of the frankincense on the shew-bread, 

® Ibid. xxii. 27. 
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thus a generic term of wider application than the 
preceding, which was only used of animal sacrifices. 
Its etymology is simple, zssheh being derived from 
esh, ‘fire, and meaning ‘an offering made by fire.’ 
When it is remembered that the fire in which the 
sacrifices were consumed was oly fire’, it will be 
seen that this term also, like the two first considered, 
has a reference to the fact of a sacrifice being some- 
thing presented and given up to God. 

5. ZEBACH® is the name applied to all sacrifices 
that involved shedding of blood. Its original mean- 
ing is simply slaying. It is used especially of those 
sacrifices in which the shedding of blood is the pro- 
minent feature, such as the sin-offering, and is often 
contrasted with the o/ah or burnt-offering, of which 
the entire consumption on the altar is the chief fea- 
ture, not death or bloodshed.- The fact that, of all 
the names for sacrifice in the Hebrew Bible, this one 
alone speaks of death or bloodshed, is a strong con- 
firmation of what has already been said, that pain, 
death, and shedding of blood do not belong essen- 
tially to the idea of sacrifice ; they are but accidental 
accompaniments. 

6. SHELEM 4 (peace-offering), is the name of those 


- b See above, p. 48. 

° F133, from the root m3, ‘to slaughter animals ;? LXX., duct; 
Vulgate, hostia, victima ; A.V., ‘sacrifice.’ 

2 pow used only once in the singular, (Amos v. 22); generally in 
the combination maby Tat, ‘sacrifice of peace-offerings ;? LXX., 
cwihpiov; Vulgate, pacificum ; A.V., “peace-offering.” The etymology 
of Does has been much disputed. See Kurtz, ‘‘ Sacrificial Worship,” 
p: 251; Clark. Its root is probably Bey, ‘to be whole or sound,’ 


5 < ° p, 5 : . * 
from which Dye, * peace,’ is also derived, since in time of peace affairs 
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sacrifices of which the sacrificial meal was the cha- 
racteristic feature. The rendering ‘ peace-offering’ 
well expresses the character and purpose of these 
sacrifices; they were offered by those who were at 
peace with God; and they were at the same time 
a pledge and token of that peace. As has been 
well said, “a state of peace and friendship with 
God was the basis, and szze qua non, to the pre- 
sentation of a Shelem; and the design of that pre- 
sentation, from which its name was derived, was the 
realization, establishment, verification, and enjoyment 
of the existing relation of peace, friendship, fellow- 
ship, and blessedness ©.” 

7. NESEK! is the name for the offerings of wine, 
with which the meat-offerings were generally accom- 
panied. 

8. CHATTATH® is the name applied to sacrifices 
offered in atonement for sin. The word itself simply 
means sin, and is merely a shortened form of ex- 
pression for sacrifice for sin. 

9. ASHAM?, like Chattath, is the name properly 
not of a sacrifice, but of the offence for which the 


are safe and sound. A shelem was a sacrifice offered by one who was 
at peace with God, whose relations to God were safe and sound. 

© Kurtz, ‘Sacrificial Worship,” p. 255; Clark. 
ye 72, from the root 03, ‘to pour out ;? LXX., orovd}, omovdciov 5 
Vulgate, Libamentum, libamen; A.V., ‘drink-offering.’ 

g Osan, from the root NOM, ‘to miss,’ ‘to err from the mark ;” 

bs a 

LXX., dmapria, wep) ris Guaprias, 76 THS Guaprias. Vulgate, pro 
peccato ; A.V., ‘sin-offering.’ 

h DW, from the root DU, ‘to fail in duty,’ ‘to become guilty ;’ 

ise = 

LXX., wAnuméacia, ep) ris rAnumerclas, 7d rhs TAnuMEAcias; Vulgate, 
pro delicto; A.V., ‘trespass-offering.’ 
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sacrifice was offered. It means ‘fault, guilt, or blame’ 
It is the Hebrew name for trespass-offering. 


SECTION II. 
Order and Classification of the Sacrifices. 


THE oldest sacrifices appear to have been burnt- 
offerings; such would have been the sacrifices of 
Abel, of Noah, and of the Patriarchs; later on in 
the Bible history we read of other sacrifices distinct 
from burnt-offerings, which were probably such as 
were afterwards known as peace-offerings’, A meat- 
offering would have often been included in the burnt- 
offering. Sin-offerings are not heard of before the 
law. This explains the order in which the sacrifices 
are spoken of in the Book of Leviticus; they are 
given there in what may be called the order of de- 
velopment. First, in the first chapter, comes the 
burnt-offering ; next, in the second chapter, the 
meat-offering, as being closely connected with the 
burnt-offering ; then, thirdly, the peace-offering is 
treated of; and lastly, in the fourth chapter, the 
sin-offering*. This order, however, is not the order 
in which the different kinds of sacrifice are logically 
related to one another; the order of historical de- 


i Ex, x. 25: ‘Moses said, thou must give us also sacrifices and 
burnt-offerings,” (ADDY O31.) Ex, xviii. 12: ‘‘Jethro, Moses’ 
father-in-law, took a burnt-offering and sacrifices (aan 12) for 
God: and Aaron came, and all the elders of Israel, to eat bread with 
Moses’ father-in-law before God.” The eating here points to these 
sacrifices being peace-offerings, i.e. sacrifices of which the principal 
part was eaten at a festal meal. 

* The fifth chapter treats of the trespass-offering, which was a sub- 
ordinate kind of sin-offering. 
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velopment differs from that of practical application 
under the ordinance of the Law. Here the sin-offer- 
ing comes first, then the burnt-offering, and lastly, 
the peace-offering. This is the order invariably ob- 
served whenever there is occasion for all the three 
kinds of sacrifice to be offered together!, The rea- 
son of this order will appear as we proceed with 
the question of classification. 

The sacrifices may best be classified on the prin- 
ciple of characteristic differences of ritual. The pre- 
sentation, imposition of hands, and slaughtering, were 
the same in all animal sacrifices. But in the remain- 
ing ritual actions, the sprinkling of the blood, the 
burning on the altar, and the sacrificial meal, we 
find characteristic differences, inasmuch as each one 
of these three actions stands out by itself as a pe- 
culiarly emphasized and prominent feature in one 
of the three kinds of sacrifice. The sprinkling of 
the blood was the characteristic feature of the szz- 
offering. In the others it fell into the background ; 
but in the sin-offering it was the most important 
and prominent part of the ritual. Here the blood 
was either carefully applied to the horns of the altar 
of burnt-offering, or to the horns of the altar of in- 
cense, or even on certain solemn occasions carried 
into the Holy of Holies, and sprinkled both before 
and upon the mercy-seat itself. 

The act of burning was the distinguishing feature 
of the durnt-offering ; while in other sacrifices only 


1 ¢ Aaron lifted up his hand toward the people and blessed them, 
and came down from offering of the sin-ofiering, and the burnt-offer- 
ing, and peace-offerings.”—Lev. ix. 22; cf. Ex, xxix. 14, 18, 28; 
Lev. v. 8, 10, viii. 14, 18, 22, ix. 15, 16, 18. ; 
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certain parts were consumed upon the altar, in this 
the animal was entirely burnt. 

Lastly, the sacrificial meal was the main point 
and chief characteristic of the peace-offering. 

The general purport and intention of the different 
kinds of sacrifice corresponded to these differences 
of ritual. The sprinkling of the blood was “to make 
an atonement ;” hence the sin-offering, in which this 
was the prominent feature, was expiatory in character ; 
it was to make an atonement, to prepare access to 
God, which had been hindered by sin; to restore 
communion between God and man, which had been 
interrupted through some breach of the law. Na- 
turally, therefore, the sin-offering came first in order ; 
it was to prepare the way of approach to God. 

By the burning upon the altar, the sacrifice was 
appropriated wholly to God;. the burnt - offering, 
therefore, was the sacrifice of unconditional self- 
surrender; it gave expression to the consciousness 
of the duty of self-dedication to the service of God. 
This was second in order; but it had to be pre- 
ceded by the sin-offering, because man cannot even 
give himself to God so long as sin intervenes as a 
barrier between himself and his Maker. 

The sacrificial meal which characterised the peace- 
offering, expressed, as we have seen, communion 
and fellowship between those who fed at the same 
table; the peace-offering, therefore, set forth that 
peace which is the result of perfect self-surrender 
to God, when sin has been removed, and the crea- 
ture’s will has been offered up, a whole burnt-offer- 
ing, to be united with the holy will of God upon the 
altar of sacrifice. This naturally came last in order. 
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These three kinds of sacrifice may therefore be 
regarded as representing three stages of advance- 
ment in the spiritual life: the sin-offering answers 
to justification ; the burnt-offering to sanctification ™ ; 
and the peace-offering to sacramental union with 
God". 

Under one or other of these heads, every variety 
of sacrifice enjoined by the Levitical law may be 
classed. The trespass-offering was a species of sin- 
offering ; the meat-offering was a supplementary ac- 
companiment of the burnt-offering, and partook of 
its characteristic, by being burnt as a fire-offering ; 
the drink-offering, again, was closely connected with 
the meat-offering ; while the thanksgiving - offering, 
the votive, and the freewill-offering, were all species 
of peace-offerings. 


m Tt was holy fire by which the burnt-offering was consumed. 

2 A further parallel would be the wa purgativa, corresponding to 
the sin-offering, the vza c/uminativa to the burnt-offering, and the 
via unitiva to the peace-offering, 
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THE DIVINELY-ORDERED PLACE OF SACRIFICE. 





SECTION I. 
The Tabernacle itself. 


THE Tabernacle held an important position in the 
divinely-appointed worship of the Jewish Church. 
No less than twelve chapters in the Book of Exodus 
are devoted to the account of it*; an account twice 
repeated, extending to the minutest details of shape, 
size, material, colour, and workmanship. Special 
stress is laid upon the fact that it was made after 
a heavenly design exhibited to Moses during the 
forty days of his mysterious communing with Je- 
hovah on Mount Sinai. Thus we read: “ According 
to all that I shew thee, after the pattern of the taber- 
nacle, and the pattern of all the instruments thereof, 
even so shall ye make it.” “And look that thou make 
them after their pattern, which was shewed thee in 
the mount®” And again: “Thou shalt rear up the 
tabernacle according to the fashion thereof which 
was shewed thee in the mount4.” The smallest de- 
tails are included in this heavenly pattern: “ Hollow 
with boards shalt thou make it: as it was shewed 

® Exod. xxv.—xxxi.; the directions of God as to the construction of 
all its several parts. xxxv.—xl.; the account of the execution of the 


work in allits details, » Exod. xxv. 9. ¢ Ib. ver. 40, 4 Exod, 
XXVi. 30. 
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thee in the mount, so shall they make it®” “ This 
work of the candlestick was of beaten gold, unto the 
shaft thereof, unto the flowers thereof, was beaten 
work: according to the pattern which the LORD 
had shewed Moses, so he made the candlestick*” 
This heavenly pattern of the tabernacle is twice 
referred to in the New Testament: “Our fathers 
had the tabernacle of witness in the wilderness, as 
He had appointed, speaking unto Moses, that he 
should make it according to the fashion that he had 
seen.” “Who serve unto the example and shadow 
of heavenly things, as Moses was admonished of God 
when he was about to make the tabernacle; for, See, 
saith He, that thou make all things according to the 
pattern shewed to thee in the mount }.” 

Not only was the tabernacle made after a heavenly 
pattern, but divinely-inspired artificers carried the 
design into execution. “The LoRD spake unto 
Moses, saying, See, I have called by name Bezaleel, 
the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah ; 
and I have filled him with the Spirit of God, in wis- 
dom, and in understanding, and in knowledge, and in 
all manner of workmanship, to devise cunning works, 
to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in 
cutting of stones to set them, and in carving of timber, 
to work in all manner of workmanship. And I, be- 
hold, I have given with him Aholiab, the son of 
Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan: and in the hearts 
of all that are wise-hearted I have put wisdom, that 
they may make all that I have commanded thee‘,” 

“And Moses said unto the children of Israel, See, 

e Exod. xxvii. 8. £ Numb. viii. 4. 8 Acts vii. 44. 

h Heb. viii. 5. 1 Exod. xxxi. I—6. 
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the LorD hath called by name Bezaleel, the son of 
Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah; and he 
hath filled him with the spirit of God, in wisdom, in 
understanding, and in knowledge, and in all manner 
of workmanship; and to devise curious works, :to 
work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in 
the cutting of stones, to set them, and in carving 
of wood, to make any manner of cunning work. 
And he hath put in his heart that he may teach, 
both he, and Aholiab, the son of Ahisamach, of the 
tribe of Dan. Them hath he filled with wisdom of 
heart, to work all manner of work, of the engraver, 
and of the cunning workman, and of the embroiderer, 
in blue, and in purple, in scarlet, and in fine linen, 
and of the weaver, even of them that do any work, 
and of those that devise cunning work *.” 

“Then wrought Bezaleel and Aholiab, and every 
wise-hearted man, in whom the LORD put wisdom 
and understanding to know how to work all manner 
of work for the service of the sanctuary, according 
to all that the LORD had commanded |.” 

We see from these passages that, in matters which 
concern the worship of God, the minutest details as 
to the colour, shape, material, and make of the orna- 
ments of divine service, and of the ministers of it, 
are not thought unworthy of a special divine revela- 
tion as to their design, and of a special divine inspira- 
tion for the carrying of that design into effect. 

At the close of the work, we are told, in words 
that carry our thoughts back to the blessing be- 
stowed upon the first creation, when “God saw all 
that He had made, and, behold, it was very good ™,” 

k* Ex, xxxv. 30—35- 1 Tbid. xxxvi. I. ™ Gen. i. 30. 

1g 
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that Moses recognised its exact accordance with the 
heavenly pattern which he had seen: “Moses did 
look upon all the work, and, behold, they had done 
it as the LORD commanded, even so they had done 
it: and Moses blessed them ».” 


SECTION II. 
Names of the Tabernacle. 


THE following names are applied to the tabernacle 
in Holy Scripture. It is called THE HOUSE OF 
JEHOVAH®, and in one place THE TEMPLE OF JE- 
HOVAH?, or THE SANCTUARY4, or simply THE 
TABERNACLE! or DWELLING, i.e. of God. The two 
most characteristic names, however, are THE TENT 
or TABERNACLE OF THE TESTIMONY’, and THE 
TENT or TABERNACLE OF MEETING*. This last 
is by far the commonest and most usual designation. 

The name Tent or Tabernacle of the Testimony had 
reference to that which was one of the two chief 
objects of the Tabernacle, viz., to serve as a shrine 
for the Testimony, which was the name given to the 


n Exod. xxxix. 43. 

° mm Mya, Ex. xxiii. 19; Josh. vi. 24; 1 Sam. iii. 15. 

Pim YO 1 Sam. iii. 3. 

q wrap, Ex, xxv. 8; Lev. xii. 4; xvi. 333 xix. 30; xx. 3; xxi. 12; 
Numb. iii. 383 X. 21; XVill, 13 X1x. 20. Or wp; Ex. xxviii. 29, 433 
XXiX. 305 XXxv. 19; Xxxvi. I, 3, 4, 6, etc. 

* ]pWid, ‘dwelling,’ from the root 72W, ‘to dwell” Ex. xxv. 9; 
XXVl. I, 6; xxvii. 9, 19; xxxvi, 8, etc. 

-matyn nk. Num, ix. 15; xvii. 22, A.V. v. 8, 23, A.V, v. 8, 
xvill, 2; maTyTT Taw, Ex. xxxviii. 21; Num. i. 50, 53; x. 11. 

+ 790 Ons, Ex, xxvii, 21; xxxix. 32, 40; xl. 7, 34, 35, etc. 
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‘two tables of stone on which were engraved the ten 
words of the divine Law given on Mount Sinai. Of 
the second tables, made after Moses had broken the 
first, we are told that the writing upon them was 
the writing of God". And as containing the con- 
ditions of the covenant between God and His people, 
and being the material pledge and witness of that 
covenant*, they are called the testimony. “Thou. 
shalt put into the ark the testimony which I shall 
give thee’.” “He took and put the testimony into 
the ark*” As being the receptacle for the two 
tables of the Law, the ark was called “the ark of 
the testimony.” The ark was the most sacred ob- 
ject of the most sacred part of the tabernacle, the 
Holy of Holies, and its sanctity was mainly derived 
from the tables of the testimony which it contained, 
-and from which the entire tabernacle received its 
name of the tabernacle of the testimony. 

The other characteristic name, that of hevaeee 


u Ex, xxxiv. 1: **And the Lorp said unto Moses, Hew thee two 
tables of stone like unto the first: and I will write upon these tables 
the words that were in the first tables, which thou brakest.” Cf. 
Deut. x. 4: ‘‘And he (i.e. God) wrote on the tables, according to 
the first writing, the ten commandments, which the LorpD spake unto 
you in the mount out of the midst of the fire in the day of the as- 
sembly ; and the LorD gave them unto me.” 

(oe Bsexxy. TOs ve 21, y Ex, xl, 20. 

* The breaking of the tables by Moses, on witnessing the rebellion 
of the Israelites in the matter of the golden calf, was not an act of 
mere impetuosity : it was, as it were, a solemn ratifying of the Israel- 
ites’ wilful choice: they having broken the covenant, Moses breaks 
that which on the side of God had been the material pledge of the 
covenant, as a witness to the Israelites that they having rejected God, 
God also rejected them, and annulled the covenant which He had 
made with them. 
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or tent of meeting, speaks of the other chief end for 
which the tabernacle existed, viz., to be a place of 
meeting between God and His people*. The fol- 
lowing passages shew very clearly that this was 
the main purpose of the tabernacle. “Let them 
make Me a sanctuary, that IT may dwell among 
them.’ “There J will meet with thee, and I will 
commune with thee from above the mercy -seat, 
from between the two cherubims which are upon 
the ark of the testimony, of all things which I will 
give thee in commandment unto the children of 
dsraelc.2 

“The tabernacle of meeting before the LORD, 
where / will meet you, to speak there unto thee; 
and there J wll meet with the children of Israel, 
and the tabernacle shall be sanctified by My glory. 
And I will sanctify the tabernacle of meeting, and 
the altar; I will sanctify also both Aaron and his 
sons, to minister to Me in the priest’s office. And 
I will dwell among the children of Israel*” “Thou 
shalt put it before the vail that is by the ark of 
the testimony, before the mercy-seat that is over 
the testimony, where I will meet with thee’.” “Thou 
shalt beat some of it very small, and put it before 


* The Authorised English Version gives anentirely wrong view of 
the tabernacle, by its rendering ‘‘the tabernacle of the congregation,” 
which leads English readers to imagine that it was a place of assembly 
for the people. But this it certainly was not. None but Levites 
might enter even the outer court, and none but priests the actual 
building. It was a place of meeting, not of the people, but of God 
with His people in the person of their divinely-appointed represent- 
ative, the high-priest, who alone entered the holiest place, actualy 
to meet with God. b Ex xxve So: 

€ Ibid, ver. 22. 4 Tbid. xxix. 42—45. ° Ibid. xxx. 6, 
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the testimony in the tabernacle of meeting, where 
I will meet with thee *” 

This name then, the tabernacle of meeting, is fully 
explained in the Bible itself. The tabernacle was 
so called as being the place of God’s manifested 
presence in the midst of His chosen people; it was 
the meeting-place between God and man, 


SECTION IIT. 
Structure of the Tabernacle. 

THE CouRT of the tabernacle was an uncovered 
space, one hundred cubits® long and fifty cubits 
broad, bounded by sixty pillars: of five cubits in 
height*, The pillars stood five cubits apart, in 
sockets of brass!, with hooks and fillets, or con- 
necting rods of silver™, and the spaces between were 
closed with drapery of fine twined linen®. The en- 


f Ex. xxx. 36. 

& The cubit may be taken as practically equivalent to 14 ft. It is 
given in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible” as 190515 inches, vol. iii, 
p- 1739. HOW XK ERXVI TO, al Ly 12, e0e MO xxXVille 10s, 12.313) 
_4 It has been commonly assumed that the pillars of the court were 
of wood (e.g. by Bahr, i. 70), but this is nowhere stated in the Bible. 
On the contrary, in Ex. xxvii, 10, the word nwa, ‘of brass,’ 


coming, as it-does, at the end of the clause, may very well be taken 
as qualifying both the preceding subjects, viz., the pillars as well as 
the sockets. Josephus distinctly says that the pillars were of brass: 
kduakas éotnoe xadAnéas; Ant., lib. iii. cap. 6. Philo declares the 
pillars to have been of cedar overlaid with silver: #An 5¢ tay orbaw», 
7a pev evtds Kedpos, Ta Fe ex THS emipavelas &pyupos; De Mose, lib. iii. 
p- 667. There is, however, no authority for this view of Philo, 
OST Ex, XXVil. 10, 10,012, 30A,.05, 10, 

1 Ex. xxvii. 17, 18; xxxviii. 10, II, 17. 

m Ex. xxvii. 10, 11, 17. See Speaker’s Commentary, l.c. ‘‘The 
capitals of the pillars were also overlaid with silver,” Ex. xxxviii. 17. 

n Ex, xxvii, 9; xxxviii. 9, 16. 
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trance to this court was towards the east, and before 
it hung, not mere linen drapery, as round the rest 
of the court, but an elaborately-embroidered curtain 
“of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined 
linen, wrought with needlework°,” similar in texture 
and workmanship to that which hung before the 
entrance of the tabernacle itself. 

The TABERNACLE itself was an oblong of thirty 
cubits in length, and ten cubits in breadth and height, 
built on the southern, northern, and western sides, of 
upright planks of shittim wood overlaid with gold, 
twenty on each side, and six at the end% In the 
front of the building, towards the east, there were 
five gilded pillars of shittim wood’, with hooks of 
gold, fixed in sockets of brass, upon which hung 
a curtain “of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen, wrought with needlework s.” This hang- 
ing formed the door of the main building. 

The interior of the tabernacle was divided into two 
parts by a second curtain, called by a different name, 
and of more elaborate workmanship*, embroidered 
with figures of cherubim, and hanging upon four 
gilded pillars of shittim wood, with hooks of gold, 
set in sockets of silver. Of these two parts, the 


o Ex, xxvii, 163 xxxviii. 18. 
» Ex, xxvi. 36. Both curtains are called by the same name 3]O%9 


and the embroidery of both is described by the same term DP mya 


Cf, Ex. xxxviii. 18 ; xxxvi. 37. 

4 Ex, xxvi. 15—30 3 xxxvi. 20—34. t Ex. XXvi. 375 
xxxvi, 38. ® Ex, xxvi. 365 xxxvi.. 37. 

t Ex, xxvi. 313 xxxvi. 35. This inner veil is called DPR, the 
outer hanging YJO% ; the work of the inner veil is called polo) i miby 


that’ of the outer D7 mwy, 
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further, or westerly, was called the Most HOLY, or 
the HOLY OF THE HOLIES®, and was a perfect cube 
of ten cubits in length, breadth, and height; the 
other part was called THE HOLY*, and was of the 
same height and breadth, but twice as long. 

The wooden structure of the tabernacle was co- 
vered with rich hangings of the same material and 
workmanship as the veil of the Most Holy’. These 
hangings formed an integral part of the tabernacle, 
and are sometimes spoken of as the tabernacle. It 
is uncertain how these inner curtains were hung. 
They would probably have formed the ceiling of 
the two apartments, and the cherubim embroidered 
upon them would have been visible from the inside; 
but whether they hung inside or outside the gilded. 
boards which formed the walls is doubtful * 

Above the tabernacle was a tent formed of two 
sets of curtains, one of goats’ hair», and the other 
of rams’ skins dyed red*% And over this again 
a covering of badgers’ skins’, These three parts 
are spoken of as separate: “The tabernacle, his 
tent, and his covering °.” 


« Ex, xxvi. 33, Dwar wryp. = Ex. xxvi. 33, wep, 
YOR Xx. XXvi) Ls * Tb, ver. 6. * See the question 
discussed in the Speaker’s Commentary, note to Exodus, chap. xxvi. 
Bx XXVi 7's ¢ Ib. ver. 14. 4 Ib. ver. 14. The 


Hebrew word translated ‘ badger,’ is wrin, tachash, which occurs in 
connection with the tabernacle, and once besides in Ezek. xvi. 10. It. 
is generally thought to be not the badger, but the seal. See Smith’s 
Dict, of Bible, i. p. 161, Art. Badger. © Ex, xxxv. II. 
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SECTION IV. 
The Vessels of the Tabernacle. 


IN the court stood the LAVER of brass, in which 
the priests were to wash their hands and feet before 
approaching the altar, on entering into the tabernacle. 
We are told nothing as to its form and dimensions, 
but its material was supplied from the metal mirrors 
of the women, offered by them for the purpose &. 

The base, or FOoT of the Laver, is generally. 

reckoned as a separate vessel*. According to this 
reckoning, the vessels of the outer court, as those 
of the holy place, would be three in number. 
- The ALTAR OF BURNT-OFFERING?: stood also 
in the court, “before the door of the tabernacle of 
the tent of the congregation*.”. It was a square case 
of shittim wood, hollow, and overlaid with brass, five 
cubits in length and breadth, and three cubits high. 
Its four corners were surmounted with horns of wood, 
like the altar overlaid with brass!. From the com- 
mand given in Exod. xx. 24, “an altar of earth thou 
shalt make unto Me,’ it has been supposed that the 
hollow case of the altar when in use was filled with 
earth. 

In the holy place there were three articles of 
furniture :-— 

I. The ALTAR OF INCENSE®, made like the altar 
of burnt-offering of shittim wood, but overlaid with 
gold instead of brass; it was a hollow case, one 


f Ex. xxx. 17—21; xl. 30. & Ex. xxxviii. 8. id ese 
18, 28 ; xxxl. 9; xxxv. 16; xxxviil. 8; xxxix. 39; xl..11: Lev. viii. 11. 
i Ex. xxvii. 1—8; xxxviii. I—7. k Ex. xl. 6, 29. } Ex. xxvii. 23 


XXXVili. 2. m Ex, xxx. I—10; xxxvii. 25—28; xl. 26, 27. 
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cubit in length and breadth, and two cubits high: 
it also had four horns at the corners, made of wood, 
but overlaid with gold. It stood in the centre of 
the holy place, “before the veil *.” 

2. The TABLE OF SHEW-BREAD >, also constructed 
of shittim wood overlaid with gold, a cubit and a-half 
in height, two cubits long, and one cubit broad. It 
stood on the north side of the altar of incense P, 
i.e. on the right-hand side looking towards the 
Holy of Holies, 

3. The GOLDEN CANDLESTICK4, of pure gold. 
The workmanship is described elaborately, but the 
dimensions ate nowhere given. From the upright 
stem there branched out three arms on each side, 
which curved upwards; so that there would have 
been seven lamps in all. It stood on the south side 
of the holy place’, ie. on the left-hand side looking 
towards the Holy of Holies. 

The Holy of Holies may also be regarded as Bee, 
sessing three articles of sacred furniture :— 

1. The ARK OF THE TESTIMONY §, called also the 
ARK OF THE COVENANT §, both names referring to the 
Tables of the Law, of which it was the shrine. The 
Ark was a chest of shittim wood, overlaid with gold 
within and without, two cubits and a-half long, and 


nOB xs xx OX. 20. © Ex. xxv. 23—30; xxxvii. 1o—16. 
PEEK, x52 20 4 Ex. xxv. 31—39; xxxvii. 17—24. 
t Ex. xl. 24. ® Ex. xxv. IO—16; xxxvil. I—5. 


t Num. x. 33, 44. In Leviticus it is called exclusively ‘‘the ark of 
the testimony.” In the later books, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings, the more general name is ‘‘ark of the covenant.” 
It is also called ‘‘the ark of the Lorn,” Josh. iii. 13, &c.; ‘‘the ark 
of God,” 1 Sam. iii. 3, &c.; ‘*the ark of the strength of the Lorp,” 
2 Chron. vi. 41; and ‘‘the holy ark,” 2 Chron. xxxv. 3. ; 
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one cubit and a-half in breadth and height. In the 
ark was placed the testimony, i.e. the two tables cf 
stone which Moses had brought down from the holy 
mount, containing the ten words of the Law written 
by the finger of God. 

2. The MERCY-SEAT®, also of pure gold, which 
formed the covering of the ark*, being of like dimen- 
sions as to length and breadth, viz. two cubits and 
a-half long, and a cubit and a-half broad. This was 
the very kernel, as it were, of the tabernacle of meet- 
ing, for here it was that God’s glory was manifested, 
and here He met man to commune with him. “Thou 
shalt put the mercy-seat above upon the ark, and in 
the ark thou shalt put the testimony that I shall 
give thee. And there I will meet with thee, and 
I will commune with thee from above the mercy- 
seat, from between the two cherubims which are 
upon the ark of the testimony, of all things which 
I will give thee in commandment unto the children 
of Israel¥:” “I will appear in the cloud upon the 
mercy-seat?:” and again, “When Moses was gone 
into the tabernacle of the congregation to speak 
with him, then he heard the voice of one speaking 
unto him from off the mercy-seat that was upon the 
ark of the testimony, from between the two cheru- 
bims*.” Whether the Hebrew name, Capporeth >, is 
derived from a verb meaning ‘to cover,’ and should 


u Ex, xxv. 173 xxxvii. 6, = Thid. xxv. 21; xl. 20. 
¥ Ibid, xxv. 21, 22. ® Lev. xvi. 2. * Num. vii. 8, 9. 
b rinbe ; LXX., idacrhpiov; Vulgate, Profitiatorium ; Luther, 


Gnadenstuhl, The reader wiil find the question of etymology dic. 
cussed in Winer’s Brdlisches Real-Worterbuch, or in Herzog’s Reals 
LEncyklopidie, sub voce Bundeslade. 
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be translated ‘lid,” or from a verb meaning ‘to 
atone,’ and so to be translated, as in the English 
version, “mercy-seat,” or place of atonement, need 
not be discussed here. The Capporeth certainly 
formed the lid of the ark, but as certainly it existed 
for a far higher function than that, as is evident 
from the passages quoted above, and from the fact 
that it was the object towards which the most solemn 
actions of the great Day of Atonement were directed, 
viz. the sprinkling of the blood of atonement upon 
and before the mercy-seat®. Its independent im- 
portance is also evidenced by the fact that the entire 
Holy of Holies is spoken of as the house or “ place 
of the mercy-seat 4.” 

-3. The Two CHERUBIMS: these were likewise of 
-gold®, and formed part of the mercy-seat: they 
covered the mercy-seat with their wings, and their 
faces looked one to another; “towards the mercy- 
seat shall the faces of the cherubims be £” 

It was from above the mercy-seat, between these 
two cherubims, that the glory of God was mani- 
fested£; from which fact God is called the “God 
which dwelleth between the cherubims *.” 


SECTION V, 
The Numbers, Colours, and Metals of the Tabernacle. 
1. The Numbers. No careful reader of the Bible 


can doubt that the numbers and measures spoken of 
‘in it, have at least sometimes a religious and spiri- 


© Lev. xvi. 14, 15, @ y Chron. xxviii. II. e Ex, xxv. 
18—20; xxxvil. 7—9. £ Tbid. xxv. 20. 8 Ibid. ver. 223 
Num. vii. 89. h x Sam. iv. 4; 2 Sam. vi. 2; 2 Kings xix. 15; 


Ps, lxx. 1; xcix. 1; Isa. xxxvii. 16. 
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tual significance! “The symbolical meaning of 
Numbers in Holy Scripture,” says Bishop Words- 
worth, “deserves more study and attention than it 
has received in recent times/.” As has been well 
said: by a German writer, “Mathematical truths are 
beyond a doubt.a revelation of the eternal order and — 
harmony of the divine nature, a reflection thereof in 
the sphere of the finite, in existence, in time, and 
space *.” Of God it is said in the Book of Wisdom, 
“Thou hast ordered all things in measure, and 
number, and weight!” Isaiah asks, “Who hath 
measured the waters in the hollow of His hand, and 
meted out heaven with the span, and comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the 
mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance™?” 
And again; “ Lift up your eyes on high, and behold 
who hath created these things, that bringeth out 
their host by number: He calleth them all by names 
by the greatness of His might, for that He is strong 
in power; not one faileth™.” 

The discoveries of modern science, such as those 
of Newton, Kepler, and Dalton, have but served to 


i The reader will find this question very fully treated by Bahr in 
his Symboik des Mosaischen Cultus, vol. i. p. 185; Second Edition, 
1874. See also a very thoughtful and suggestive monograph by 
Rey. C. Girdlestone, ‘‘ Number, a Link between Divine Intelligence 
and Human.” (Longmans, Green, and Co., 1875.) 

J Wordsworth’s ‘‘Commentary on the New Testament,” vol. i. p. 34. 
On the subject of numbers in the Bible, reference should be made to 
the remarkable. treatise of the late Dr. Mahan, ‘‘ Mystic Numbers: 
a Key to Chronology; a Law of the Divine Economy; a Test of In- 
spiration,”—Mahan’s Works, vol. ii. (New York, 1875.) 

' k Miiller on ‘‘The Christian Doctrine of Sin,” vol. ii, p. 1303 
Clark’s ‘‘ Foreign Theological Library.” (Edinburgh, 1868.) 
“~ Wisdom xi, 20, ™ Isa. xl, 12, ® Ibid. ver. 26. 
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illustrate’ these statements of Holy Scripture®*. The 
importance assigned to number and measure in Scrip- 
ture appears, among other passages, in Ezekiel’s 
vision of the Temple, in the account of which, the 
words “he measured,” occur no less than twenty- 
nine times, the measurements being all exactly re- 
corded. 

It can hardly be without significance that in the 
accounts of the tabernacle, details as to number and 
measure are so carefully given. 

The numbers that occur in the tabernacle, either 
singly or in combination, are three, four, five, seven, 
‘ten, and twelve. 

Without going deeply into the significance of num- 
bers, which will be found fully treated in Bahr’s work 
above referred to, the obvious meaning of these num- 
bers may be briefly stated ?. 

THREE is the number of the Persons of the God- 
head, and symbolizes what is divine%. As illustra- 
tions of this may be mentioned the threefold repe- 
tition of the name Jehovah in the priestly blessing ; 
the trisagion of the seraphim in Isaiah’, and of the 
four living creatures in the Apocalypse‘; the three 
names of God in the last words of David"; and in 


° On this, see some valuable remarks too long to quote here, in 
Girdlestone’s ‘‘ Number, a Link between Divine Intelligence and 
Human,” pp. 9—24. 

» **From an induction of particulars it would appear that 3 is an 
arithmetical symbol of what is divine, and 4 of what is created. 
3 + 4=7 is the union’ of the two; 3 X 4=12 is the blending and 
indwelling of what is divine with what is created.” Wordsworth on 

'S. Matt. x. 2; New Testament Commentary, i. p. 34. 

4 Wordsworth, Ibid. p. 364, on S. John xxi, 11. 

* Nom. vi. 22—27. * Tsa, vi. 3. t Rey. iv. 8. 

by beahiey, pealeh yy oh : 


* 
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the blessing of Joseph by Jacob*. The number 
three occurs not unfrequently in connection with 
the dealing of God with man; e.g. the three days 
of extraordinary darkness in Egypt’; three days 
of preparation before the giving of the Law on 
Sinai”; three years of famine for the sin of Saul*; 
three days of pestilence for the sin of David"; 
Elijah was ordered to shew himself to Ahab in 
the third year of drought*; Hezekiah was healed 
on the third day‘; the resurrection of Israel, spoken 
of by Hosea, was to be on the third day®; S. Paul 
was three days without sight, in consequence of the 
divine vision he had seen on the road to Damascus? ; 
three times a-year were all the males of Israel to 
appear before God’, The resurrection of Christ 
was on the third day. 

FOUR is generally understood as the number of 
the world. The four quarters, east, west, north, 
and south, are synonymous with the whole world *. 
The powers of the world in general are symbolized 
in Daniel under the figure of four windsi, and four 
beasts*; and in Zechariah under the figure of four 
horns}, and four chariots™: in Jeremiah four winds 
symbolize the whole world *, 

= Gen. xlviii, 15, 16. A remarkable foreshadowing of the doctrine 
of the Trinity in Unity, the three nouns, ‘*God, before whom my 
fathers did walk,” ‘*the God which fed me all my life long,” and 


“*the angel which redeemed me from all evil,” being followed by the 
verb ‘‘ bless,” in the singular number. 


y Ex. x. 23. 2 Tbid. xix. 11, 15, 16. 22 Samasxig, 
b Ibid. xxiv. 13; 1 Chron. xxi. 12, © 1 Kings xviii. I. 
4 2 Kings xx. 5. © Hosea vi. 2. f Acts ix.9, & Ex. xxiii. 173 
Deut. xvi. 16. b S. Luke xiii..29; Ps. evii. 3, i Dan. vii. 2. 
* Thid: ver. 3. 1 Zech. i. 18, 19. ™ Ibid, vi. 3. 


a Jer. xlix. 36, 
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- SEVEN, being the combination of three, the num- 
ber of God, with four, the number of the world, 
speaks of the intercourse of God with the world, of 
the communion of the Creator with the creature, 
and so it has come to be regarded as a specially 
sacred number in other religions besides the Jewish 
and Christian®. The number seven is very strongly 
impressed upon the whole Jewish dispensation; the 
Sabbath, the Sabbatical year, the Jubilee, are all in- 
stances of this. The number seven occurs frequently 
in the ritual of sacrifice and ceremonial purification ; 
e.g. in the sevenfold sprinkling of the blood on the 
day of atonement?, and in the purification of the 
leper? and leprous house*. Seven is especially the 
number of covenant and reconciliation with God; 
and speaking, as it does, of the union of God with 
man, it is also the number of purification and holi- 
ness, which is the consequence and result of such 
union. 

TEN, being a number perfect and complete in 
itself, the end of the first series of units, after ar- 
riving at which we begin with unity again, is ob- 
viously the number of perrection and completeness §: 


° “* Die heilige Zahl Sieben war von Alters her die Zahl des Bundes 
Gottes und der Menschen, als die vereinigung der gottlichen Zahl 
Drei und der weltlichen Zahl vier, daher sie gerade in den gottes- 
dienstlichen Einrichtungen so oft wiederkehrt.” V. Gerlach, ap. Bahr, 
Symbolik. i. 238. 

P Ley. xvi. 14. 4 Ibid. xiv. 7; cf. ver. 16, 27. ¥ Ibid. xiv. 51. 

s ‘*Zehn schliesst die Reihe der Grundzahlen ap und fasst sie zu 
einem Ganzen zusammen. Das ganze Zahlensystem aber besteht bis 
in’s Unendliche aus lauter Dekaden, so dass die erste Dekade den 
Typus aller folgenden bildet, in ihr als das Wesen der Zahl iiberhaupt 
zum Abschluss gekommen ist und ihr Begriff seinen vollstaiidigen 
verlaut gemacht hat.” Bahr, Symbolik, i. 222. 
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thus the whole duty of man is comprised in the 
Ten Commandments, 

FIVE, as being half of ten, is as evidently the num- 
ber of incompleteness; it speaks of a state as it 
were half-way towards completion, a condition of 
relative imperfection. 

TWELVE, which is not merely three and four, but 
three multiplied into four, tells of a closer and more 
intimate union of the Creator with the creature, than 
did the number seven; it speaks of the creature in- 
terpenetrated, as it were, by the Creator, of a body 
conditioned by the very indwelling of God: as such, 
it is the number of the Church, whether Jewish or 
Christian: thus, there are twelve patriarchs, twelve 
tribes, twelve pillars at the great covenant sacrifice 
at Sinait, twelve loaves of shewbread ", twelve apo- 
stles, twelve times twelve thousand form the Church 
of the redeemed*, the heavenly city, the new Jeru- 
salem, the Church of the firstborn is a cube of twelve 
thousand furlongs’, having twelve foundations’, twelve 
gates®, with a wall of twelve times twelve cubits”. 
In its highest sense, twelve is the number of the 
Incarnation. 

Let us turn now to the tabernacle, and see how the 
numbers that we have been considering are impressed 
upon it. The number three is very clearly marked ; 
the main parts of the tabernacle are three, Holy of 
Holies, Holy Place, and Court; the metals employed 
in the tabernacle are three in number, gold, silver, 
and brass; the vessels, or furniture of each part, are 


LDR Noa 718 « Lev. xxiv. 5. = Rev. vil. 4. 
Y Ibid, xxi. 16. ® Ibid. ver. 14. @ Tbid. ver, 12. 
> Ibid. ver. 17. ; 
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three; in the Holy of Holies, ark, mercy-seat, and 
cherubim; in the holy place, altar, candlestick, and 
table of shew-bread; in the court, altar, laver, and 
foot; there are three vails, or curtains, one before 
each of the three parts; three occurs in the dimen- 
sions of the tent itself, which was formed of eleven 
curtains, three times ten cubits long*; the altar of 
burnt-offering is of three cubits high®; three pillars 
‘stood on each side of the entrance of the court®; and 
the candlestick of the holy place had three branches, 
and three bowls on either side‘ 
The number four is even more strongly marked 
upon the tabernacle than the number three. This 
‘was to be expected ; for, though an habitation of God, 
it was His dwelling among men, it was “a worldly 
‘sanctuary 8.” Four is impressed upon the general 
design; the whole tabernacle, and each individual 
part of it, is four-sided; each altar is four-square», 
‘and has four hornsi; the ark is four-sided, and has 
four rings “in the four corners thereof*;” the table 
‘of shew-bread is four-sided, and has “four rings in 
‘the four corners that are on the four feet thereof! ;” 
the breastplate of the high-priest was four-square™, 
and the stones, four times three in number, were 
arranged in four rows". Four colours entered into 
‘the materials of which the high-priest’s robes and 
the hangings of the tabernacle were composed, viz. 


¢ Ex: xxvi. 8. 4 [bid. xxvii. I; xxxviil. I. © Tbid. xxvii. 
14, 153 xxxviil. 14, 15. f Ibid. xxxvii. 18, 19; xxv. 32, 33. 
“8 7d re Gytov Koomikdy. Heb.ix. 1. Four, as. we have seen, is the 
‘number of the kdopos. h Ex. xxvii: 13 xxx. 25 xxxvii, 25 3 
EXXXVULE.  » i Tbid. xxvii. 2 ; xxxviii. 2. k Tbid. xxv. 12. 
1 Ibid. xxv. 26. *- m Tbid, xxxix. 9. 2 Ibid. 
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white, blue, scarlet, and purple®. The breadth of 
the eleven curtains of goats’ hair that covered the 
tabernacle was four cubits?; and of the ten richly- 
marked curtains that formed the interior, the breadth 
was four cubits, and the length four times seven 
cubits4; and it is expressly ordered. that “every 
one of the curtains shall have one measure’.” The 
veil of the holiest place hung upon four pillars, which 
stood in four sockets of silver’; the hanging at the 
entrance of the court was likewise supported by four 
pillars, standing in four sockets of brass‘; the holy 
anointing oil, and the holy incense for use in the taber- 
nacle, were each compounded of four ingredients *%. 

The number seven does. not occur in the tabernacle 
itself so frequently as from its importance we might 
have perhaps expected. It is found only in the 
seven-branched candlestick*, and in the length of 
the ten curtains forming the tabernacle; which were 
each seven times four cubits long’. But, as we shall 
see later, the zdea of the number seven appears in 
the colours of the hangings which formed the interior 
of the tabernacle ; and the number seven is, of course, 
very strongly impressed upon the religious seasons, 
and upon the rites and ceremonies of purification 
and sacrifice; so that there was not so much need 
for it to be marked on the actual.material of the 
tabernacle itself. 

The number ten is strongly impressed upon both the 
dimensions andthe materials of the tabernacle. The 


° Ex, xxv. 4; xxvi. I, 31, 363 xxviii. 6, 8,15, &a | P Ibid. 

i xxvi. 8. 4 Ibid. xxvi. 2. ® Ibid. xxvi. 2, 8 

» Ibid. xxvi. 32. = * Ibid. xxvii. 16, * Thid. xxx. 23—25, 34-38. 
* Ibid. xxv. 37; xxxvii. 23. , Y Ibids xxvi. 2. | 
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entire length of the court was ten times ten cubits?, 
and its breadth ten times five cubits, with hangings 
of like dimensions, supported on ten pillars at the 
end of the enclosure, and twice ten pillars at each 
side; the hanging at the entrance of the court was 
twice ten cubits long*, Ten was the number of 
curtains which formed the tabernacle’. The build- 
ing itself was formed of upright boards ten cubits 
long, and was, therefore, ten cubits high through- 
out*; the breadth also measured ten cubits; and 
the length of the whole structure was three times 
ten cubits,—the holy place being twenty cubits long, 
ten broad, and ten high; while the Holy of Holies 
measured ten cubits in length, breadth, and height‘. 
The ark which the Holy of Holies enshrined con- 
tained the tables of stone on which were written 
the ten words of the Law. 

Five being, as we have seen, the number of im- 
perfection, is carefully excluded from the Holy of 
Holies, but it appears at the entrance of the holy 
place in the five pillars on which the entrance-veil 
was hung, with their five sockets of brass8, and it 
is strongly marked upon the outer court: this was 
surrounded by hangings five cubits high", supported 


* Ex4xxvil. 9, 11, ® Tbid. ver. 12. 6 Ibid. 
-e Ibid. ver. 16. @ Thid. xxvi. 1. © Ibid. ver. 16. 
f The breadth and length of the tabernacle are nowhere mentioned, 
but the size above stated may be inferred from there being twenty 
‘boards of a cubit and a-half broad at-the sides, and six boards of the 
same dimensions at the end, see Ex. xxvi. 16, 18, 20, 22, 23; the two 
boards mentioned in this last verse, ‘‘ for the corners of the tabernacle,” 
and whose size is not specified, would make up the ten cubits of 
breadth, six boards of 14 cubit breadth only coming to g cubits. 
& Ex, xxvi, 373 xxxvi. 38, ® Ibid. xxvii. 18. 
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on five times twelve pillarsi of the same height ; the 
court itself was five times ten cubits broad *, the altar 
of the court was five cubits long, and five ‘cubits 
broad}, and the hanging at the entrance was five 
cubits high ™, 

Tielve like the number -seven, coming: forward 
prominently in other ways, notably in the tribes of 
Israel themselves, does not occur frequently in con- 
nection with the tabernacle: it is seen, however, in 
the twelve loaves of shew-bread ®, in the twelve jewels 
of the high-priest’s breastplate®, and in the tw elve 
times five pillars of the outer court. 

2. The CoLouRSP. Four colours appear in the 
tabernacle, viz. blue, purple, scarlet, and the colour 
of fine linen, i.e. white 4 

“Blue, being the colour of the heaven, as it appears 
to man looking up into it, may be regarded not un- 
naturally as speaking of God. The Israelites were 
bidden to have fringes on the borders of their gar- 
ments, and upon the fringe of the borders a ribband 
of blue’, doubtless to be a perpetual reminder to 
them in their daily life that they were the people 
of God. When God manifested Himself to “ Moses 
and Aaron, Nadab and: Abihu, .and- seventy of-the 
elders of Israel,” they saw “under His fect as it were 
a paved-work of a sapphire stone, and as it were 
the body of heaven in his clearness®.” In Ezekiel’s 


i Ex. xxvii. 10, II, 12, 14, 15, 16. The pillars mentioned are 


20+ 20+ 10+3+3+4= 60 = 5x 12. k- Ex. xxvii. 12. 
VTbid. xxvii. 1; xxxviii. 1, m Jbid. xxxviii. 18. 2 Lev. xxiv. 5. 
© EX, XXVIli, 21 ; Xxxix: Iq: P On the subject of colours I gladly 


refer ‘to“a valuable and interesting treatise on ‘* The Ancient Use of 
Liturgical Colours,” ‘by C.-C. Rolfe. (Parker, 1879:) (4 Ex, xxv 45 
xxvi, I, t Numb. xv. 38. a EX KXLY Os 
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great vision of the glory of the Lord, “above the 
firmament was the likeness of a throne, as the ap- 
' pearance of a sapphire stonet.” Blue, therefore, as 
speaking of God, would correspond to the number, 
three. In the tabernacle, blue occurs frequently in, 
combination with blue and purple, and also alone: 
thus, the loops of the curtains are of blue"; the 
breastplate is bound with a lace of blue*; the robe. 
of the ephod is “all of blue¥;” the high-priest’s plate 
of gold, on which was engraved HOLINESS TO THE 
LORD, was put on a blue lace’: during their re- 
moval, the ark of the testimony ’, the table of shew- 
bread, the candlestick’, the golden altar and its. 
vessels 4, were all to be veiled with coverings of 
blue. 
_ Scarlet, or red, is the colour which, after blue, 
cccurs most frequently in connection with the taber- 
nacle. In Hebrew, dam, ‘blood,’ adam, ‘man,’ and 
adamah, ‘ earth,’ are all probably derived from adam, 
‘to be red®.”’ Moreover, blood in Scripture is said to 
be the life of men and animals; “ flesh with the life: 
thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat! ;” 


| * Ezek. i, 265 x. Ie a Ex. xxvi. 40 * Tbid. xxviii. 28. 
y Ibid. ver. 31. 2 Tbid. ver. 37. * Numb. iv. 6. 
» Thid. ver. 7. © Ibid. ver. 9. @ Thid, ver. 11, 12, 


€ DIS, ‘man,’ perhaps so called from the idea of redness ; TTIOTN, 

‘earth,’ perhaps so-called from being red ; D7, ‘blood,’ probably for 

DTN, from the root DIN, ‘to be red.’—Gesenius’ Lexicon. Tempting 
a ia 


as the comparison would be, the Greek Apordés, ‘mortal,’ has probably. 
nothing to do with Bpéros, ‘ blood,’ being connected with the Sanskrit 
mri, ‘to die,’ and originally aBpords, cf. &Bpo-ros, ‘immortal,’ &-uBpd- 
ws, ‘the food of immortality,’ like the Sanskrit amritam. See’ 
Protessor Williams’ Sanskrit Lexicon, p. 789. § Gen. ix. 4.. Man’ 
is also said to be born of blood. S, Johni. 13. 
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“the life of the flesh is in the blood 8 ;” “the blood is 
the life, and thou mayest not eat the life with the 
flesh,” The meaning of the colour red is conse- 
quently not far to seek, it signifies creaturely life, 
and corresponds, therefore, to four among numbers. 
As blue speaks of God the Creator, so red, or scarlet, 
speaks of the world, or of man the creature. In the 
tabernacle, red occurs in combination with the blue 
and purple in the veils, hangings, and vestments, and 
also alone; the covering for the tabernacle was of 
rams’ skins dyed redi; and the vessels of the table 
of shew-bread were to be covered with a cloth of 
scarlet during removal *, 

Purple is formed from the intermingling of scarlet 
and blue, and thus corresponds to twelve among 
numbers, which is the result of three multiplied into 
four, and is, therefore, the colour of the Incarnation; 
In the tabernacle, purple appears side by side with 
blue and scarlet in the interior hangings, in the veils, 
and in the vestments of the high-priest. In oné 
instance it is found alone; the altar of burnt-offer- 
ing, during removal, was covered with a purple cloth 
There can be little doubt as to the significance of 
the purple; being composed of blue; the divine, and 
red, the human colour, purple tells of the- interming= 
ling of the divine with the human, of the union of 
God with. man, of the Incarnation and hypostatic 
union ; the lesson taught by it is the same as that 
expressed by the mingling of water with wine in 
the Eucharistic cup™, Perhaps we may find here 


& Lev. xvii. 11; cf. ver. 14, beets xis i Ex. xxvi. 14; 
Xxxvi. 19; xxxix. 34. *k Numb. iv. 8. 1 Tbid. iv. 13. 
™ S. Cyprian explains the meaning of the mixed, chalice as follows; 
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a reason why the number twelve does not occur 
more frequently in the tabernacle, viz. that the same 
idea expressed by twelve, the intercommunion of 
the divine and human, was so largely represented 
by the purple, which on all sides met the eye in 
the interior hangings of the holy places, and on the 
vestments of the high-priest. When we remember. 
that the tabernacle, as a whole, was a type of the 
Word, Who, as S. John says, “tabernacled in us,” 
we shall not, I think, find it difficult to acquiesce 
in the suggestion of a devout and learned writer, 
that “the purple appears to have foreshadowed the 
hypostatical union, i.e. the union of the divine and. 
human natures in the person of our Lord. It would 
seem to have been selected to reveal the intimacy. 
and perfection of this union; and the constituent 


‘*Tn the water the people are intended, in the wine is shewn the Blood 
of Christ. But when in.the Cup water is mingled with wine, His 
people are united to Christ, and the multitude of believers are united 
and conjoined with Him in whom they believe; which union and 
conjunction of water and wine is so mingled together in the Cup 
of the Lord, that that commixture cannot again be separated. Thus, 
then, in consecrating the Cup of the Lord, water alone cannot be of- 
fered, as neither can wine alone. For if any should offer wine alone, 
this is as though the Blood of Christ were without us; but if there be 
water alone, the people begin to be without Christ. But when both 
are mingled, and by an infused union each is joined with the other, 
then the spiritual and heavenly Sacrament is perfected.”—Ep. lxiii. 
§ 10, Oxford Library of the Fathers. The Monophysite heretics, to 
symbolize their belief in the one Incarnate nature of our Lord, used the 
unmixed chalice; a practice condemned by the thirty-second Canon of 
the Trullan Council, which ordered the deposition of any Bishop or 
Priest who refused to mix water with the wine, “ contrary to the order 
handed down from the Apostles, as setting forth the mystery imper- 
fectly, and innovating on the traditions.”—Zvvrayya Kavdvev, i ii. 374: 

a eon hvwoey év juiv. |S. John i. 140 
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colours of purple, red, and blue, to have been set’ 
in juxtaposition with it, to teach that, although the 
two natures are thus combined in Him, yet are they 
not absorbed in each other, as if the divine had’ 
been lost in the human, or the human in the divine, 
but ever remain to coexist, notwithstanding their 
most perfect union °.” 
_ The three colours already soe of were con- 
joined with the whiteness of fine linen. The mean- 
ing of the white linen is explained in Holy Scripture 
itself; “fine linen is the righteousness of the saints ?.” 
_ White is symbolic of cleansing from sin; “though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall 
be as wool4;” and again it is said, “Many shall be 
purified and made white*”” White is also symbo- 
lical of perfect dazzling holiness; thus we read in 
Daniel, “the ancient of days did alts whose garment 
was white as snow, and the hair of his head like the 
pure wools.” Angels are “clothed in pure and white 
linen*.” At the Transfiguration our Lord’s raiment 
became “white as the light";” and in the Apoca- 
lyptic vision which S. John saw, “ His head and his 
hairs were white like wool, as white as snow*.” 

In the tabernacle the fine white linen would tell of 


_ © ‘Jerusalem the Golden,” p. 190, by the Rev. Herman Douglas, 
M.A. I have found this book of the greatest value, and desire to ex- 
press my obligations to its author, to whom I am much indebted, espe- 
cially for the present and two following sections. 

_? Revs xix. 8. Cf. Rev. ii. 4,°5, 185 iv. 43 vic ts) vious > 
xix, 14. 4 Isa. i. 18. Cf. Rev. vii. 143 Ps. li. 7. ® Dan. xil. 10. 
2 Dan. vil. 9; cf. Rev. vi. 23 Xiv. 145 xix. II ¢ xx. If. t Rey. 

xv. 6." Cf. S. Matt. xxviii. 3; S.Mark xvi. 5; S.Johnxx. 12; Actsi. 10. 
« S. Matt. xvii, 2; cf. S. Mark ix. 3. = Rev. i. 14. 
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the purity and holiness which results from that union, 
of the divine with the human, which was already 
indicated by the three colours with which it was, 
conjoined. The great lesson, therefore, which every- 
where met the eye of the worshipper in the fine 
linen hangings of the outer court’, and in the blue, 
and purple, and scarlet, and fine-twined linen of the 
veils, hangings, and sacerdotal vestments, was none 
other than this, “Ye shall be holy; for I. the Lord, 
your God am holy *.” 

3. The METALS. In the construction of the eel 
nacle three kinds of metal were employed,—brass, 
silver, and gold*. We have in holy Scripture itself, - 
an inspired explanation of their symbolical meaning. 
When Nebuchadnezzar saw a vision of an image, 
“whose brightness was excellent, whose head was 
of fine gold, his breast and his arms of silver, his. 
belly and his thighs of brass»,” the prophet Daniel. 
was divinely instructed to interpret the several metals 
as indicating various degrees of power and glory in, 
the kingdoms so represented®. It may be said, then, 
that these metals, as employed in the tabernacle, in- 
dicate degrees of glory and dignity. In the Holy of 
Holies all is of gold ; the ark is overlaid within and 
without with pure gold*; the mercy-seat is of pure 
gold®; the cherubims above the mercy-seat are of 
gold‘; the boards which formed its walls were over- 
laid with gold&; the pillars on which the veil hung 
were overlaid with gold*. In the holy place, the table 


Oy EX, XXvil,, Oy * Lev, xix. 2, Cf. xi. 44 :0xx. 9, 26 $' 
Ex. xix. 6. SPR xxve Se bi Danii.’ 31132: 
© See ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden,” p. 75. * Bxexxve) 1. 
¢ Thid. ver. 17. ; f Ibid. ver. 18, 6 Ibid. xxvi. 29, 


4 Tbid, ver. 32. 
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of shew-breadi was overlaid with gold, and all the 
vessels appertaining to it were of pure gold*; the 
candlestick was of pure gold!; the altar of incense 
was overlaid with gold™; the sides of the holy place, 
and the pillars supporting the veil, were also overlaid 
with gold". There is no gold in the outer court. 

Silver is found in the sockets wherein were fixed 
the gilded boards of the tabernacle®; in the sockets 
of the four pillars which supported the veil of the 
most holy place?, in the hooks and fillets of the pil- 
lars which supported the hangings of the court 4. 

Brass is found employed for the most part in the 
outer court. The altar of burnt-offering is overlaid 
with brass‘, and all the vessels and instruments con- 
nected with it were of brass$; the laver was of brass, 
“and his foot also of brasst;” the pillars of the court, 
and the sockets in which they stood, were of brass"; 
and all the pins of the court were of brass*, In the 
tabernacle itself, brass only appears in the sockets 
of the five pillars on which the entrance-veil was. 
hung Y, 


SECTION VI. 
Gradation of the Three Parts of the Tabernacle. 


" It has been well said that there is “a careful and 
systematic progress of glory marking the holy taber- 
nacle, in such manner that the holy place transcends 


SUE EE KV. 245 k Tbid. ver. 29. ! Ibid. ver. 31/ 
™ Tbid. xxx. 3. , 2° Pbid. xxvi. 37. ° Ibid. ver. 19, 21, 25. 
P_ Ibid. ver. 32. 4 Ibid, xxvii, 10, 11,17 ; xxxviii. 11, 12, 17, 19.- 
Ibid. xxvii, 23 xxxviii. 2, ® Ibid. xxvii.-2, 3,4, 63 xxxviii., 
3, 5516s, t [bid, xxx, 18; xxxviii. 8 ® Ibid. xxvii. 10, 11., 
= Ibid. ver, 19, ¥ Ibid. xxvi. 37. (ha Gee 
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the court, and the most holy, the holy place*.” And 
also, “that the three sections of the tabernacle, though 
divided only by thin vails, were sharply separated. 
from each other, and none of the ministers of the lower 
division were permitted to pass into the higher 3.” 

The first of these points, the progression of glory, 
is clearly indicated alike by the metals, the colours, 
and the numbers employed respectively in the seve- 
ral parts. 

The court was bounded, as we have seen, by pillars 
of brass in sockets of brass, which only culminated in: 
fillets or rings of silver. The furniture of the court, 
altar, laver, &c., were all of brass; the hanging by 
which the court was enclosed was of plain white 
linen; only at the entrance of the court, as being 
the entrance of the tabernacle considered as a whole, 
there hung a curtain of blue, and purple, and scarlet, 
and fine twined linen’. In the matter of number, 
five, the number of imperfection, was strongly im- 
pressed upon the outer court, the pillars which sur- 
rounded it being five cubits high’, and standing 
five cubits apart. 

The holy place rested on foundations of silver, its 
walls ‘being overlaid with gold; its furniture was 
overlaid with gold, its vessels and instruments of 
gold; it was hung all round with curtains of “fine 
twined linen, and blue, and purple, and scarlet; 
with cherubims of cunning work®” It is marked 
by ten, the perfect number, being ten cubits high, 
and ten cubits broad, “The fact that the court 
sprang from a foundation of brass, and attained 


~ % Jerusalem the Golden,” p. 73. ® Tbid., p. 102, 
b Ex. xxvii. 16, ‘ ¢ Ibid, ver. 18. 4 Tbid. xxvi, -1¥ 
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only. at’ its climax to a. silver ring, ‘or fillet, while. 
the holy place rose from massive foundations of. 
silver, but attained to fine gold in stem and crest,, 
declared in language as plain as can be uttered by 
metaphor, that the highest glory of what the court, 
foreshadowed was inferior to the lowest of that which 
was typified by the holy place*.” Only at the en- 
trance appeared some trace of that imperfection so 
strongly marked upon the outer court, for here was. 
hung a curtain, similar in workmanship and material 
to that which formed the entrance of the court, sup- 
ported by five pillars standing in sockets of brass '.” 

_ The Holy of Holies rose above the holy place in, 
each particular; ‘at its entrance stood four pillars in 
sockets of,silver, and overlaid with gold, on which 
hung a veil more rich, and of more elaborate work- 
manship » than that which formed the entrance to the 
holy place. In its dimensions also it transcends the 
holy place, being a. perfect cube, ten cubits long, ten 
eubits broad, and ten cubits high; ten, the number of 
perfection, being thus three times repeated‘. 

The distinction between the three parts of the 
tabernacle was, moreover, very clearly marked. Each 
part had its own appointed ministers, of whom none 


€ **Jerusalem the Golden,’? p. 76. f Ex: xxvi. 37. & Ibid. 
ver, 32... » Ibid. ver. 31. 
_4 ©The court was one hundred cubits long, fifty cubits broad, and 
five high; its length, breadth, and height were thus diverse. The 
holy place was twenty cubits long, ten broad, and ten high; two of 
its measurements, therefore, were alike; but only the most holy was 
a perfect. embodiment of the four, and like the heavenly city, or 
Paradise, in the Revelation, the holy place was a cube; or, as is 
said of the heavenly city, the height, and length, and breadth of it 
were equal.’’—** Jerusalem the Golden,” p. 147. 
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tight intrude beyond: his allotted sphere under pain 
of death.» The Levites were the appointed servants 
and ministers of the outer court, but they. might not 
pass the veil which separated between the court and 
the holy place ; it was death for one of them even to 
look upon any of the sacred vessels of the tabernacle, 
which were to be carefully covered by the priests 
-before the Levites came near to carry them *. 

Again, the priests were the ministers of the holy 
place, but might. not pass beyond the veil which 
separated between the holy place and the Holy of 
Holies, under pain of death. The high-priest alone 


might enter the holiest place, and he not at will, but 
-only on one day in the year, and under certain 
stringent conditions, or death was the penalty of 


his temerity 4 


k *When Aaron and his sons have made an end of covering the 


sanctuary, and all the vessels of the sanctuary, as the camp is to set 


forward; after that, the sons of Kohath shall come to bear it: but 


‘they shall not touch any holy thing, lest they die.”—Numb. iy. 15. 


‘* And the LorD spake unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying, Cut ye 


-not off the tribe of the families of the Kohathites from among the 


Levites : but thus do unto them, that they may live, and not die, when 
they approach unto the most holy things: Aaron and his sons shall go 
in, and appoint them every one to his service and to his burden: but 
they shall not go in to see when the holy things are covered, lest they die.” 
—Numb. iv. 17—20. 

1 And the Lorp. said unto Moses, Speak unto Aaron thy bro- 
ther, that he come not at all times into the holy place within the vail 


' betore the mercy-seat, which is upon the ark, that he die not; for 


I will appear in the cloud upon the mercy-seat.”— Ley. xvi. 2. ; 
«¢ And he shall take a censer tull of burning coals of fire trom off the 


. altar before the Lorp, and his hands full of, sweet incense beaten 


small, and bring it within the vail: and he shall put the incense upon 


‘ the fire before-the Lorp, that the cloud of the incense may cover the 


mercy-seat that is upon the testimony, ¢hat-he.aze mot.” —Lev. xvi, 
12, 13. © a eaktet 
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So rigorously were the several parts of the taber- 
nacle, notwithstanding its oneness and continuity, 
separated from one another™, ; 


SECTION VII. 
Types and Symbols of the Tabernacle*. 


THE whole tabernacle was, as we have seen, the 
earthly copy of a heavenly design revealed to Moses 
in the mount; and we are taught in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews that the entire system of Jewish wor- 
ship was an “example and shadow of heavenly 
things®.” We must expect, then, to find the taber- 
nacle, which was the centre of worship under the 
old. covenant, full of valuable lessons alike for the 
Christian divine, and the Christian worshipper. 

1. Regarded as a whole, the tabernacle was a type 
of the Incarnation. ‘This is implied in its very name, 


m See some valuable remarks on this subject in Mr. Douglas’ 
*¢Jerusalem the Golden,” chapter iv. 

» A type, according to Bahr, is a prophetical symbol. The symbo- 
lical is the ground and foundation of the typical: ‘‘ Wahrend unter 
Symbol irgend ein Aeusserliches, sinnlich Wahrnehmbares zu verstehen 
ist, das ein Innerliches, Uebersinnliches, dem religidsen Gebiete An- 
gehoriges darstellt und zur veranschaulichung gottlich-menschlicher 
verhaltnisse dient, ist Typus nach allgemein recipirtem theologisch- 
kirchlichem Sprachgebrauch zwar gleichfalls Symbol, jedoch mit 
wesentlicher Beziehung auf die Zeit ; das Andere, auf welches er durch 
sein Aeusserliches hinweist, ist namlich ein noch nicht wirklich Vor- 
handenes, Gegenwartiges, sondem ein noch zu Geschehendes, Kom- 
mendes, Zukiinftiges ; der Zypus ist ein proph.tisches Sym ol, also 
nicht blos Sinnbild, vielmehr Vorbild.”—Syméol:k des Mosaischen 
Cultus, von Dr. Bahr, vol. i. p.73.; Second Edition, 1874. 

“Die Symbolik ist der Grund und Boden fiir die. Typik, die ohne 

- sie in der Luft steht,”.—Ibid., p.78. 

° Heb, viii. 5. 
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‘Tabernacle of Meeting, i.e. the place of meeting’ be- 
tween God and man (see above, p.68). For where 
is the real meeting-place of God and man, but the 
Body of the Incarnate Logos, who “tabernacled in 
us” (S. John i. 14), where, through virtue of the hy- 
postatic union, the divine and human natures met 
in the one divine Person of our blessed Lord? He 
Himself claimed to be the fulfilment of all that the 
tabernacle foreshadowed, when He called His body 
the temple. For we must remember that the tem- 
ple was but an enlarged and stationary tabernacle, 
“Jesus answered and said unto them, Destroy this 
‘temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” “He 
spake of the temple of His body”.” The same truth 
is taught us in the Book of the Revelation, where we 
read: “I heard a great voice out of heaven, saying, 
Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and He 
will dwell with them, and they shall be His people, 
and God Himself shall be with them, and be their 
God.” Here the divine Person who came to dwell 
with men is called “the tabernacle of God.” ‘Again, 
He is spoken of as “the temple ;” “I saw no temple 
therein; for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb 
are the temple of it™” As it was the Holy Spirit 
Who fashioned the earthly tabernacle of the Incarnate 
Words, so the tabernacle of old, which was its type, 
was fashioned and built up under the guidance and 
inspiration of the same Spirit &” 

“As God was with His people in ‘the tabernacle of 
meeting, and entered into union with them; so, much 


PS, John ii. 19, 21, 9 Rev. xxi. 3. AU Re yx azo! 
8 S:Luke i. 35. * Ex. xxxi. I—11 5 Xxxv. 30-355 
XxXxvi. I. 
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more, God and man meet'in Christ, who is ‘Em- 
manuel, God with us’ As the tabernacle and its 
vessels were anointed with holy oil, so He is our 
MESSIAS, CHRIST, or Anointed One; and we, as 
members of His body, partake of His unction, for 
‘of His fulness we all receive, and are sanctified and 
glorified in Him. Thus the scope and meaning of 
the tabernacle in the wilderness will be understood. 
The tabernacle symbolized God dwelling with man 
in Christ; and it symbolized man admitted to dwell 
for ever with God in Him, who 1s both God and 
man,” 

2. The tabernacle being typical of Christ, it follows 
that it will be typical also of His mystical body, the 
Church. And here we may consider the special 
significance of the three divisions of the tabernacle 
severally. This may be given briefly in the words 
of Kurtz; “The threefold division of the tabernacle 
contained a figurative and typical representation of 
the three progressive stages, by which the kingdom 
of God on earth arrives at its visible manifestation 
and ultimate completion... ... This triple stage of 
approach to God, which was set forth szmultancously 
in space in the symbolism of the tabernacle, is real- 
ized successively in time through the historical de- 
velopment of the kingdom of God. The first stage 
was the Israelitish theocracy; the second is the 
Christian Church; the third and last will be the 
heavenly Jerusalem of the Apocalypse *.” 

Similarly, Mr. Douglas writes: “ At the period of 
the tabernacle’s erection in the wilderness, three dis- 


a Bishop Wordsworth, Old Testament Commentary, on Ex. xxv, 
*“® € Sacrificial Worship of the Old Testament,” p, 44; Clark. 
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tinct epochs, dispensations, or stages of development, 
were before the Church, namely, that of the Law, of 
the Gospel, and of glory. Only into the first of 
these she had then entered; but the other two 
loomed in the future, and hence the need in the 
Church’s type or shadow to exhibit this ternary 
division. 

“And scarcely less simple and obvious is the 
reason for the sharp separation of these divisions. 

“The Law—with its gorgeous pageantry of worship, 
its grand temple, its music, its priests in their grand 
robes, their grand festivals, and still grander ritual— 
the Law, with its solemn prophets, and their striking 
and impressive parabolical acting; prophets, often 
invested with terrible and miraculous power—with 
its swift demonstrations of God’s anger and approval 
—-was the Church’s schoolmaster to lead her to 
Christ. Without it, she could not have learned the 
rudiments of faith, or been prepared for the higher 
dispensation. 

“This Christian dispensation, on the other hand— 
so undemonstrative, and with its perplexing silence 
of God—with its glorious fulness of the Holy Ghost, 
who comes, however, without observation, on whose 
silent pinions, too, Christ enters the heart as silently 
and as meekly as when He entered Jerusalem as 
king—working within us in all stillness the under- 
standing of His silent or humbly-spoken word— 
without more prophecy, without gorgeous pageantry 
of worship, without startling, striking miracles, with- 
out swift demonstrations of Divine displeasure or 
approval ;—this silent economy is, as you may argue 
from its very existence, the indispensable prepara- 

u 


’ 
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‘tion for the next, where souls shall take rank in the 
eternal hierarchy of glory as they have been faithful 
to their now silent and unseen God. Thus, impres- 
sive demonstration, suited to the Church’s minority, 
was the precursor of God’s higher, but silent work, 
suited to the dignity of the Church’s manhood; and 
His silent work, recognised and received in faith, is 
the forerunner of wondrous demonstration in endless 
glory 9.” 

The outer court, with its ministering Levites, its 
bleeding sacrifices, its laver and brasen altar of burnt- 
offering, fitly represented the Mosaic dispensation, 
with its vast ceremonial of bodily purification, and 
unceasing shedding of blood which never could take 
away sins. 

The holy place, in which no bleeding sacrifices 
were offered, illuminated with the sevenfold flame 
of the golden candlestick, which yet depended for 
its brightness and continuance on the ministration 
of man, with the table of shew-bread and altar of 
incense, was as fit a representation of the Christian 
Church, illuminated with the sevenfold gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, which yet are conveyed by the hands 
of men, wherein ascends the incense of the true 
High-priest’s perpetual intercession, and on whose 
altar-table ever lies the bread of the pure unbloody 
offering of the New Covenant’. 

That the Holy of Holies was a type of heaven, 
and so of the Church in its highest glorified condi- 
tion, needs no argument, it is distinctly stated in 
Holy Scripture itself.. We read: “Christ being come 
an high-priest of good things to come, by a greater 


y ** Jerusalem the Golden,” p. 103. * Mal. i, 11, 
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and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands,. 
that is to say, not of this building; neither by the 
blood of goats and calves, but by His own blood 
f1e entered in once into the holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us*.” And again: “Christ 
is not entered into the holy places made with 
hands, which are the figures of the true; but into 
heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God 
for us >.” . 

As the Holy of Holies was lighted only by the 
glory of the divine Shekinah between the cherubims 
above the mercy-seat, so of its antitype, the heavenly . 
Jerusalem, it is said that, “the city had no need of 
the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it; for the 
glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof ®.” 

But while the three parts of the tabernacle were 
thus clearly distinguished, and each part foresha- 
dowed a distinct dispensation, yet the whole formed 
one tabernacle; there was no breach of continuity, 
a light veil only separated one part from the other; 
though separate, the three parts blended one with 
the other, the four pillars at the entrance of the 
court with the four pillars at the entrance of the 
Holy of Holies; the silver on the capitals of the 
pillars in the outer court, with the silver of the foun- 
dations of the holy place; the four symbolical co- 
lours, blue, scarlet, purple, and white, were marked 
_ ® Heb, ix. II, 12. 

> Heb. ix. 24; cf. Heb. vi. 19, 20: ‘‘ Which hope we have as an 
anchor of the soul, both sure and stedfast, and which entereth into 
that within the veil; whither the Forerunner is for us entercd, even 
Fesus.” 


© Rey. xxi. 23; cf. xxii. 5: ‘They need no candle, neither light of 
the sun; for the Lord God giveth them light.” 
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alike upon the hanging at the entrance of the court, 
and upon the veils of the two holy places. 

So in the antitype there is but one Body of Christ, 
one Church, though it may exist in three stages of 
development, Patriarchal, Christian, Heavenly ; once 
in the preparatory state, now militant, hereafter tri- 
umphant in glory. 

3. The vessels, and several parts of the furniture 
of the tabernacle, are likewise rich in spiritual teach- 
ing. The pure white hanging which enclosed the 
court symbolized that holiness which is an essential 
mark of the Church; of which it is written that 
without it “no man shall see the Lord 4.” 

The hanging at the entrance of the court, with 
its colours, symbolizing, as we have seen, the union 
of the divine and human, spoke of Him Who is “the 
door of the sheep *,” by which alone there is entrance 
into the Church of God, and by Whom “if any man 
enter in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and out, 
and find pasture £” 

The brazen laver, in which the priests were com- 
manded to wash their hands and feet before minis- 
tering at the altar, or in the holy place, taught that 
lesson of the need of purity as an essential pre- 
requisite of acceptable worship expressed by the 
Psalmist in the words, “I will wash my hands in 
innocency ; so will I compass Thine altar, O Lord 8;” 
and was at the same time a type of Him “ that loved 
us, and washed us from our sins in His own blood, 
and hath made us kings and priests unto God and 
His Father *,” 


CH ieleinn sol 1th TS 7) onnix. 7. f Ibid. ver. 9. 
& Ps. xxvi. 6. » Rev. i. 5, 6; cf. 1S. Johni. 7: ‘The blood 
of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 
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In the brazen altar of burnt-offering, which was 
the central feature of the outer court, we have, as 
Mr. Douglas has well pointed out, a significant type 
of our Lord, regarded more particularly in His divine 
nature. A view which “is supported by our Lord 
Himself, when He says that the altar is greater than 
the sacrifice, Both sacrifice and altar were but sha_ 
dows, and derived their importance wholly from the 
reality to which they referred. But as a shadow of 
Christ’s sacrifice, the importance of the legal victims 
was immeasurable; and yet our Lord says the great- 
ness to which the altar pointed transcends it. Then 
lies not the thought very near, that the altar pointed 
to His divinity ? 

“ And still further is this conclusion justifiable by 
the additional saying of our Lord, that the altar 
sanctifies the sacrifice; for was it not the union 
of His divine with His human nature which im- 
parted to the latter its majesty inconceivable, and to 
His sacrifice its miraculous and eternal efficacy *?” 

A remarkable confirmation of this view is found in 
the fact, that the altar during removal was covered 
with a purple cloth!, which colour we have already 
seen to have been symbolical of the hypostatic 
union, (see p. 86). 

It is a significant fact, in connection with this 
point, that altars are sometimes called by the very 
name of God. Thus, Jacob erected an altar at 
Shalem, “and called it El-elohe-Israel ;” that is, 
“God, the God of Israel™.” Moses, we read, “ built 
an altar, and called the name of it Jehovah-nissi ;” 


iS. Matt. xxiii. 19. k «Jerusalem the Golden,” p. 175. 
1 Num. iv. 13. ™ Gen. xxxili, 20. 
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that is, “Jehovah, my banner".” And Ezekiel calls 
the altar which he saw in vision by the name Ariel °,- 
which means “lion of God,” and which appears 
elsewhere as a name of our Lord, “the lion of the 
tribe of Judah ?,” 

The construction of the altar pointed another 
lesson. The outer covering of brass concealed and 
protected an interior of wood. In fact, the altar 
‘was said to be made of wood% Now in Hebrew, 
wood and tree are synonymous, and trees are fre- 
quently spoken of in the Bible as emblematic of 
God’s saints’. By the wood of the altar was sig- 
nified the members of Christ: “It was a visible 
parable of the mystical union between Christ and 
His people. As the wood was hidden within the 
altar, so in God’s eye were they hid in Hims.” And 
the lesson thus taught by the altar was this: “There 
is, therefore, now no condemnation to those which 
are 77 Christ Jesus *.” 

“The altar was surmounted by four horns, the 
well-known emblems of power; and these horns 
were deeply marked with sacrificial blood; and it 
fell from them as it fell from Him whom the altar 

® Ex, xvii. 15. 

° Ezek. xliii 15, 16. There we read in the Hebrew, ‘from the 
Ariel and upward shall be four horns, and the Ariel shall be twelve — 
cubits long,” &c. Cf. Isa. xxix. 1: “Woe to Ariel, to Ariel, the 
city where David dwelt.” Ariel is here rendered in the Targum of 


Jonathan by ‘altar.’ It translates, ‘‘ Woe to the altar, to the altar, 
which is built in the city in which David dwelt.” 


TH Ag STW NI YT NET. NIETO 


P Rey. v. 5. q Ex. XXVii. I. ¥ PS. 173, Clv, it 0ls 
Num. xxiv. 6; Jer. xvii. 8; Hos. xiv. 5—y. Cf. S. Luke xxiii, 31, 
where our Lord compares Himself to a green tree, ® “ Jerusalem 


the Golden,” p- 178, «.. «* ROM, Vili«r. 
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typified in the garden and on the Cross. These 
horns were, therefore, at once symbols of might 
and reconciliation, and were outstretched to the four 
corners of the earth, to call all men to flee unto 
Christ to be saved *.” 

In passing from the outer court to the holy place, 
we come first to the veil through which the latter 
was entered. Holy Scripture itself teaches us that 
the veil was a type of the flesh of Christ*. The 
colours with which it was marked were, as we have 
already seen, symbolical of the union of the divine 
and human natures in the person of our blessed 
Lord. And when His holy flesh was torn and 
rent upon the Cross, its type, “the veil of the tem- 
ple was rent in twain from the top to the bottom ¥.” 

In the vessels of the holy place our Lord is again 
presented to us. In the altar of incense, which was 
of wood overlaid with gold, we see Him as inter- 
ceding both for and with the members of His mysti- 
cal body, the Church ; in the seven-branched golden 
candlestick, as illuminating the Church with the 
sevenfold: gifts of the Holy Ghost; and in the table 
of shew-bread, as feeding with spiritual bread those 
whom He has made kings and priests unto His 
Father. i 


_ ® Jerusalem the Golden,” p. 182. 
_ * “Having, therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the holiest 
by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, which he hath conse- 
crated for us, through the veil, that is to say, His flesh.” —Heb. x 19, 20, 
y S. Matt. xxvii. 51. It is uncertain which of the two veils is meant 
here, the veil of the holy place, or that of the Holy of Holies. Some 
of the most learned of the early fathers, such as Origen and Jerome, 
were of opinion that it was the outer veil which was rent at the Cruci- 
fixion. See, for a discussion of this question, Appendix III, 
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We now come to the veil of the most holy place. 
This, though of like colour and material with the 
outer veil, differed from that in being richly em- 
broidered with figures of cherubim upon it% These 
figures of cherubim, inwrought with the very sub- 
stance of the veil, are probably emblematical of the 
saints, and of their intimate union in glory with their 
glorified Redeemer. They are thus represented as 
“partakers of the divine nature*,” and in that close 
communion with their Head, of which our Lord Him- 
self speaks when He says: “To him that overcometh 
will I give to sit with Me in My throne, even as 
I also overcame, and am set down with My Father 
in His throne °.” 

In the centre of the Holy of Holies, the type of 
heaven, was the ark of the covenant, where the 
Shekinah, or divine presence, rested, and which was 
therefore called the throne of God’s glory’, on ac- 
count of the cherubim which rose up on each side 
of the ark; a name for God in the Old Testament 
is, “ He who dwelleth between the cherubim®%” The 

2 Ex. xxvi. 31; cf. ver. 36. a7 2), Petna4: > Rey. iii. 21. 

© “Do not abhor us, for Thy Name’s sake, do not disgrace he 
throne of Thy glory: remember, break not Thy covenant with us.”— 
Jer. xiv. 21. Cf. Ezek. xliii. 7: ‘‘ He said unto me, Son of man, the 
place of My throne, and the place of the robes of My feet, where I will 
dwell in the midst of the children of Israel for ever, and My holy 
Name, shall the house of Israel no more defile.” Jeremiah says also 
that in the place of the ark of the covenant, Jerusalem itselt is to be 
called the throne of the Lord: ‘‘In those days, saith the Lorp, they 
shall say no more, The ark of the covenant of the LorD; neither shall 
it come to mind, neither shall they remember it, neither shall they visit 
it, neither shall that be done any more. At that time they shall call 
Jerusalem ¢he throne of the Lord.” —Jer. iii. 16, 17. 

4 1 Sam. iv. 4; 2Sam. vi. 2; 2 Kings xix. 15; 1 Chron xiii. 6; 
Ps. Ixxx. 1; xcix. 1; Isa..xxxvii. 16. 
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ark, then, plainly signifies the throne of God in the 
heavenly Jerusalem, of which it is written, “the 
throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it *.” 
Upon the ark rested the mercy-seat, which, ac- 
cording to an interpretation largely followed, is de- 
clared by S. Paul to have foreshadowed our Lord 
Himself: “All have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God; being justified freely by His grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus; 
whom God hath set forth as the mercy- seat,” 
(‘AaoTHptov) £. Commenting on these words, Ols- 
hausen says: “As the mercy-seat of the tabernacle 
presented itself to the spirits of the people as the 
place from which the forgiveness of their sins pro- 
ceeded; so also is the Redeemer solemnly presented 
in the Holy of Holies of the universe, as in the true 
temple of God, to the believing gaze of the whole of 
that spiritual Israel, which is gathered out of all na- 
tions, in order that they may receive forgiveness 
of sins through His blood. As He is, therefore, 
the sacrifice, so is He also the mercy-seat itself, 
because all contradictions are harmonized in Him; 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Him- 
self,” (2 Cor. v. 19)... So God Himself was enthroned 
between the cherubim, above the sacred covering of 


e Rev. xxii 3. 

f Rom. iii. 23—25. idaorhpiov is the regular word in the LXX. to 
translate 752, “ mercy-seat.” It occurs but once again in the New 
Testament, Heb. ix. 5, where the mercy-seat in the tabernacle is spoken 
of. The word is interpreted as meaning mercy-seat in this passage 
also, by Theodoret, Theophylact, Luther, Calvin, Grotius, Wolf, and 
Olshausen. Theodoret says, 7d aAndivby idaornpioy 6 Seandtns ore 
Xpiotds* éxeivo 5¢ Td madaidy Tovrov toy TUmov émAjpov. See Alford 
in loc. 
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the ark of the covenant, and accepted the offering 
made for the forgiveness of the people,” (Lev. xvi. 2; 
Heb. ix. 7, &c.)& On the cherubim of glory which 
formed part, and rose up on either side, of the mercy- 
seat, I borrow the following beautiful passage from. 
Mr. Douglas: “At the two extremities of the mercy- 
seat Moses placed the two cherubim of glory; they 
were wrought out of the matter of the mercy-seat, 
and were thus inseparably united with it. The gold 
of the mercy-seat and of the cherubim had lain to- 
gether, and been melted and fused together in the 
refiner’s fiery crucible, and the Scriptures take pains 
to inform us that they were made of deaten-work. 

- “Many a blow and biting sculpture from the pon- 
derous hammer in the artificer's anxious but skilful 
hand, and countless lighter strokes,—each blow, each 
lighter stroke reverberating- tremulously, but inevita- 
bly and faithfully, through the mercy-seat itself— 
were needed, yes, imperatively needed, to produce 
those high ideal forms, to perfect the divine beauty. 
of their countenances, their polished limbs and airy 
plumage; to fix them face to face, and to give them 
their inclination, full of joy and wonder, towards the 
mercy-seat from which they had risen. Suffering, 
fiery, sharp, and long, but effective, victorious suf- 
fering, according to a divine plan, and shared by 
the living Saviour, was thus indicated, and when 
Solomon added two other cherubim to complete the. 
mystic four, he made them of olive-wood, or d7¢ter,. 
but oil, or light-penetrated wood, to claim their kin-. 
ship with the others made of beaten-work. 

. “But who are these cherubim that are partakers of 

§ Olshausen on the Romans, p. 153 ; Clark, 
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the divine nature (2 Pet. i. 4), that are united to 
Christ in inseparable union, and with Him are seated 
on that throne of eternal and universal rule? Can 
there be more than one answer? The Saviour Him- 
self replies: ‘To him that overcometh will I grant 
to sit with Me in My throne, even as I also overcame, 
and am set down with My Father in His throne,’ 
(Rev. ili. 21). 

“No other created being shares that throne with 
Christ, none save His redeemed saints ; and this fact, 
so clearly and expressly stated, might, if it were ne- 
cessary, bear the whole stress of the inquiry on this 
subject; these, and only these, the cherubim were 
intended to foreshadow *.” : 

Of the Shekinah, the divine glory that appeared 
between the cherubim above the mercy-seat, no ex- 
planation is needed. This was the only source of 
light in the holiest place; and of the heavenly city, 
of which it was a type, it is written, “The city had no 
need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it; 
for the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is 
the light thereof: and the nations of them which are 
saved shall walk in the light of it‘” And again: 
“There shall be no night there; and they need no 
candle nor light of the sun, for the Lord God giveth 
them light: and they shall reign for ever and ever *,.” 


4 “Jerusalem the Golden,” p. 229; cf. p. 242, 1 Rey, xxi. 23, 24. 
k Rev. XXiL 5 


CHAPTER VL 
THE DIVINELY-CONSTITUTED MINISTERS OF SACRIFICE. 
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SECTION I. 


Characteristics and Functions of the Priesthood of 
the Old Covenant. 


THE derivation of the Hebrew word for priest 
(cohen*) is sc uncertain, that but little information 
as to the natu.e of priesthood can be gathered 
from the name applied to it in the Bible. This 
name is not confined to the divinely-appointed mi- 
nisters of the tabernacle and temple, it is used also 
of Gentile ministers of worship, such as Potipherah °, 
and Jethro*: the name is also given on several oc- 
casions to persons who were not ministers of worship 
at all; thus, David’s sons are calied ‘priests4;’ Ira 


a WwW. Gesenius derives it from an Arabic root, meaning ‘to pre- 
dict ;) Ewald connects it with yD in hiphil, meaning ‘to arrange ;’ 
Saalschiitz gives it the meaning of ministering; and Bahr derives it 
from an Arabic root, equivalent to the Hebrew 27), ‘to draw near.’ 
This latter derivation, if it could be established, would agree best 
with the Bible usage, the priests being those who had the right of 
drawing near to Jehovah. See Ex, xix. 22; Num. xvi. 5; cf. Smith’s 
‘Dictionary of the Bible,” Art. Priest. 

> Gen. xli. 453 cf. xlvii. 22, 26. c EX, 11, 163 ii 3, 

42 Sam. viii. 18, De ; LXX., abdAdpxar; Vulg., sacerdotes ; 
A. V., ‘chief rulers ;’ cf. 1 Chron. xviii. 17, ‘The sons of David were 
at the hand of the king.” 
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the Jairite is called ‘a priest®;’ and Zabud, the 
son of Nathan, is also said to have been ‘a priest *’ 
In these latter cases the title may be equivalent to 
privy councillor, and may mean one who had the 
right of drawing near to the king; as priest, in the 
religious sense, was one who had the right of draw- 
ing near to God. The paraphrase in the Book of 
Chronicles would support this view, David’s sons 
being there said to be not ‘priests, but “at the 
hand of the king 8,” as an equivalent expression. 

Previous to the giving of the Law at Sinai, the 
priestly duty of sacrifice seems to have been dis- 
charged by the head of the family : we find Noah}, 
Jobi, Abraham, Isaac}, and Jacob™, thus offering 
sacrifices. The first priest mentioned in the Bible 
is Melchizedeck®. The priests we read of in Exodus 
xix. 22, 24, before the institution of the Aaronic 
priesthood, would probably have been the heads of 
families, or their eldest sons; perhaps they were 
identical with the “young men of the children of 
Israel,” who are spoken of afterwards as offering 
‘burnt - offerings and sacrificing peace - offerings, in 
connection with the great covenant sacrifice at 
Sinai. 

After the Exodus, until the appointment of Aaron 


e 2 Sam. xx. 26, 2; LXX., fepeds; Vulg., sacerdos; A. V., ‘chief 


ruler.’ 
f 1 Kings iv. 6, 72 ; LXX., iepeds; Vulg., sacerdos; A. V., 


‘ principal officer.’ 


£ 1 Chron. xviii. 17, 27 Sale Gen. viii. 20. 
i Job i. 5. k Gen. xii. 7, 8; xiii, 18. 1 Gen. xxvi. 25. 
™ Gen. xxxili. 20; xxxv. I, 3, 7- ™ Gen. xiv. 18, 


© Ex, xxiv. 5. 
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and his sons to the priesthood, the priestly authority 
culminated in Moses himself. It is he who acts as 
mediator between God and the people?; he offi- 
ciates as priest at the great covenant sacrifice, 
sprinkling the sacrificial blood upon the altar, and 
upon the people’; and it is he who, as holding 
a priestly commission direct from God, offers the 
sacrifices, and performs all the rites of consecration 
by which Aaron himself was consecrated to the 
office of high-priest, and his sons to the office of 
priesthood". This priestly authority, Moses, at the 
direct command of God, delegates to Aaron and his 
sons: God says to Moses, “Take thou unto thee 
Aaron thy brother, and his sons with him, from 
among the children of Israel, that he may minister 
unto Me in the priest’s office’.” It is important to ~ 
notice here that the priesthood of Aaron rests im- 
mediately on the divine appointment alone‘; at 
God’s express command Aaron and his sons are 
taken out from among the children of Israel, to 
minister unto Him in the priest’s office. This divine 
appointment is even more clearly expressed in an- 
other passage, where God says to Aaron, “Thou 
and thy sons with thee shall keep your priest’s office 
for everything of the altar, and within the vail; and 
ye shall serve: / have given your priest’s office unto 
you as a service of gift: and the stranger that cometh 


P Deut. v. 5, 27; cf. Ex. xx. 19. a Ex. xxiv. 6, 8. 
? Ex, xxix. * EX, Xxvill.. 2. 
* Cf. 1 Sam. ii. 28, “* Did Z choose him out of all the tribes of Israel 
to be my priest?” See also Ecclus. xly. 6, 7, “ He exalted Adron, 
-an everlasting covenant He made with him, and gave him = 
prestige among the people.” 
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nigh shall be put to death*.” By stranger is meant 
any one not of the seed of Aaron*. The same prin- 
ciple is reiterated in the New Testament: “No man 
taketh this honour unto himself, but he that zs called 
of God, as was Aaron,” 

In direct contradiction to the plain teaching of 
Scripture, that the Jewish priesthood rested on God’s 
sole election and appointment, an idea is widely 
prevalent that the Aaronic priests were merely the 
delegates of the people; who being themselves a 
nation of priests, delegated their priestly functions, 
for convenience’ sake, to certain members of a par- 
ticular tribe. It is asserted that the priesthood of 
the sons of Aaron was merely an outgrowth of the 
universal priesthood of thé whole Israelite nation. 
Now, it is not going too far to say, that this evolu- 
tion theory of the priesthood, as it may be called, 
finds no support whatever in the pages of Holy 
Scripture”. As far as I am aware, this view rests 


= Num. xviii. 7. 

* See Num. xvi. 40, ‘‘ That no stranger, which is not of the seed of 
Aaron, come near to offer incense before the Lord.” y Heb. v. 4. 

2 To avoid possibility of misrepresentation, I give this theory in the 
words of one of ifs ablest exponents. The italics are the author’s 
own: ‘*The sacerdotal system of the Old Testament possessed one 
important characteristic, which separated it from heathen priesthoods, 
and which deserves especial notice. The priestly tribe held this pe- 
culiar relation to God only as the representatives of the whole nation. 
As delegates of the people, they offered sacrifice and made atonement. 
‘The whole community is regarded as ‘a kingdom of priests,’ ‘a holy 
nation.” When the sons of Levi are set apart, their consecration is 
distinctly stated to be due, under the divine guidance, not to any in- 
herent sanctity or to any caste privilege, but to an act of delegation 
on the part of the entire people. The Levites are, so to speak, or- 
dained by the whole congregation, ‘The children of Israel,’ it is 
said, ‘shall put their hands upon the Levites.’ ‘The nation thus de- 
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for its support upon a single verse of the Bible 
wrongly understood, viz. Numbers viii. 10, where it 
is said that “the children of Israel shall put their 
hands upon the Levites.” It is hastily assumed 
that this represents the deputing by the nation to 
a single tribe the priestly functions which belonged 
properly to itself as a whole. And it is said that 
the priestly tribe held its peculiar relation to God 
only as the representatives of the whole nation. 

But, in the first place, it is not strictly correct to 
speak of a priestly tribe at all. If by priestly tribe 
is meant a tribe consisting entirely of priests, there 
was no such tribe among the Israelites. The priests 
were the sons of Aaron only, and their direct de- 
scendants, not all the sons of Levi: it was, so to 
speak, an accident, and not of the essence of their 
position, that the sons of Aaron were also Levites. 
So that when it is said that the children of Israel 
laid their hands upon the Levites, even supposing 
that that action signified delegation of some sort®, 
it cannot have signified delegation of priestly func- 
tions, for these the Levites never had any authority 
to exercise ; nor could the laying on of hands upon 
the Levies affect the priests, the sons of Aaron, who 
were altogether different persons, and who had been 
solemnly consecrated to their office, before this lay- 
ing on of hands upon the Levites took place, and 
with far different ceremonies by Moses himself, with- 
out any intervention of the people whatever. Again, 


putes to a single tribe the priestly functions which belong to itself 
as a whole.”—Bishop Lightfoot, ‘‘ Dissertation on the Christian Mi- 
nistry,” p. 182, 

* The real significance of this action is explained below. 


f 
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it is inaccurate to speak of the whole congregation 
of Israel as having priestly functions belonging to it. 
It is true that Israel is called a nation of priests, 
but nowhere is it implied that the whole nation had 
a right to perform priestly functions. On the con- 
trary, when some, Levites though they were, pre- 
suming upon the general priesthood and holiness of 
the entire nation, did venture to perform a priestly 
function, and to offer incense, God interposed by 
a signal visitation to vindicate the exclusive right 
of His own appointed priests, the sons of Aaron, 
to perform priestly functions; and these rash men 
died for their error before the Lord; “there came 
out a fire from the LORD, and consumed the two 
hundred and fifty men that offered incense.” And 
“the censers of these sinners against their own 
souls*” “were made broad plates for a covering of 
the altar: to be a memorial unto the children of 
Israel, that no stranger, which is not of the seed of 
Aaron, come near to offer incense before the Lord; 
that he be not as Korah, and as his company 4.” 

It is in connection with this rebellion of certain 
of the tribe of Levi against the divinely-instituted 
priesthood of Aaron and his sons, on the ground 
that it was but a delegated priesthood resting on 
that of the nation, that we meet with what may be 
called the classical passage of the Bible on the sub- 
ject of priesthood. Moses says to Korah, the ring- 
leader of the ‘rebels, “Even to-morrow the LORD 
will shew who are His, and who is holy; and will 
cause him to come near unto Him, even him whom 


> Num. xvi. 35. © Ibid. ver. 38. 4 Ibid. ver. 39, 40. 
I 
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He hath chosen will He cause to come near 
unto Him ®” 

Here we have four notes or characteristic marks 
of priesthood laid down. They may be given in 
four words :—election, possession, sanctification, com- 
munition, all in relation to God; that is to say, election 
by God, possession by God, sanctification by God, 
communion with God. The priesthood is charac- 
terised, first, by divine election, as distinct from any 
self-appointment, or delegation by human authority, 
or natural process of evolution; God, it is said, will 
shew “whom He hath chosen.” The second charac- 
teristic follows from the first one of election, viz. 
the belonging to God, the being His lot or por- 
tion’; God, it is said, will shew “who are His.” 
Thirdly, as the result of this possession by God, 
follows sanctification, the being holy, God will shew 
“who ts holy.’ And lastly, there is the right of 
approach to God, liberty of free and direct com- 
munion with Him; whom God hath chosen “ w#// 
fTe cause to come near unto Him.” 

It will be found that all of these four marks, or 
notes of priesthood, are ascribed to the whole nation 
of Israel in one or other of the following passages: 
“JT bare you on eagles’ wings, and brought you unto 
Myself® ;” “Ye shall be a peculiar treasure unio Me 
above all people*;” “Ye shall be unto Me a king- 
dom of friests, and an holy nationi;” “I am the 

€ Num. xvi. 5. £ Cf. KAfpos, KAnpixds, clericus, ‘clergy.’ 

SERx. xix, 4, » Ibid. ver. 5. 

' Tbid. ver. 6. It must be remembered, however, that this is the 
only passage in which all Israelites are called priests, and that it is 


only spoken conditionally ; ‘*‘ If ye will obey My voice indeed, and 
keep My covenant, ¢en... ye shall be unto Me a kingdom of priests,” 


\ 


\ 
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Lord your God, which have separated you from other. 
people*;” “Ye shall be holy unto Me: for I the 

Lord am holy, and have severed you from other people, 

that ye should be Aine!” “Thou art an holy people 

unto the Lord thy God: the Lord thy God hath 

chosen thee to be a special people unto Himself, above 

all people that are upon the face of the earth™.” 

Here, as in so many other cases, Holy Scripture 
sets forth the whole of two truths, presenting them 
for our devout acceptance, without caring nicely to 
balance them, or to harmonize the one with the 
other, The priesthood of Aaron and the priest-° 
hood of the people were two great facts; and so 
we find them represented, each in its entirety: but 
they existed side by side, one was not the outcome 
of the other: they were parallel truths; not evolved 
one from the other; each rested on its own inde- 
pendent foundation; each depended on God’s free 
choice: but they might not be confounded. When 
Korah and his company attempted to obliterate the 
distinction between the general priesthood of the 
people and the special priesthood of Aaron, en- 
deavoured to pass the line of demarcation drawn 
by God’s own finger, God Himself interposed in 
defence of the institution of His own appointment: 
Aaron’s rod was made to bud, and blossom, and 
yield fruit, to shew whom God had chosen; the men 

k Lev. xx. 24, 1 Thid. ver. 26. 

m Det. vii. 6; cf. also Deut, xiv. 2; xxvi. 18, 19. When S. Peter 
says of all Christians, ‘‘Ye are a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
‘hood, an holy nation, a peculiar people,” (1 S. Peter ii. 9), he is but 
repeating what was said in the Old Testament of all Israelites; but 


the general. priesthood of all Israelites did not make void, or interfere 
with, the special divinely-appointed priesthood of Aaron and his sons, 
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who had usurped the priestly function of offering 
incense died: by fire from the Lord; and as a per- 
petual memorial of God’s will in this matter, the | 
rod of Aaron ‘was laid up in the sanctuary, and the 
censers of those who had perished in their attempt 
‘to- maintain the evolution theory of the priesthood, 
were turned into. plates for a covering of the altar, 
to be a perpetual reminder to all who approached 
it, that such was not the view of priesthood which 
God sanctioned. 

The main functions and duties of the priesthood 
are summed up in the following passages": “Aaron 
and his sons offered upon the altar of the burnt- 
offering, and on the altar of incense, and were ap- 
pointed for all the work of the place most holy, and 
to make an atonement for Israel, according to all 
that Moses the servant of God had commanded °;” 
“Aaron was separated, that he should sanctify the 
most holy things (or rather, to consecrate him holy 
of holies?), he and his sons for ever, to burn incense 
before the Lord 4, to minister unto Him, and to bless 
in His name for ever?” 


It is unfortunate that the writer of the article ‘‘ Priest,” in Smith’s 
‘Dictionary of the Bible,” should have fallen into the vulgar error 
of imagining that ‘it was the priest’s duty to slay the victim.” For 
a correction of this error see above, p. 42. 

° 1 Chron. vi. 49; Heb. v. 34. 

® This is ‘the literal, and undoubtedly the’ true rendering, of the 
Hebrew DWI wip SWTPT?. ‘Aaron was set apart to be a very 


temple, a holy of holies himself. See eae in foc., and Keil, 
Chronicles, p. 257; Clark. 

4 The Hebrew word, here translated “ burn incense,” would include 
the burning of the sacrifices upon the altar; it is so used in the former 
ot the two passages above quoted, being there translated “ oder,” 

** 1 Chron. xxiii, 13, : 
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The functions of the priests then were, burning of 
incense upon the golden altar’; and of the sacrifices 
upon the brazen altar of burnt-offering*; minister- 
ing ‘to the Lord, under which head would be in- 
cluded the sprinkling of the blood of the sacrifices 4, 
the lighting of the seven lamps morning and even- 
ing *, and the setting of the shew-bread in order upon 
the table of shew-bread, week by week Y, and blessing 
the people in the Name of the Lord. Besides test 
duties, the priests were also appointed by God to be 
judges and teachers of the people. Thus we find it 
written: “The priests, the sons of Levi, shall come 
near; for them the Lord thy God hath chosen to 
minister unto Him, and to bless in the Name of the 
Lord; and by their word shall every controversy 
and every stroke be tried*.” “The priest’s lips should 
keep knowledge, and they should seek the law at 
his mouth; for he is the messenger of the Lord of 


hosts >.” 


Cf, Ex, xxx: 7, 8; xl*273 1-Sam. ii. ' 285° 2 Cliron: ‘xiii! 114 


XXVi, 185 Xxix. 7. * Lev. i 9, 13,°17 3: iii. 5, 11, 16, &c 
2 Lev. i, 5, 11; iv. 6, 17, 25, 30, &c. x Ex, xxvii, 21; xxx, 85 
Ley. xxiv. 3, 43.2 Chron. xiii, 11. y Ex. xxv. 30; Ley. xxiv. 5—8, 


z “¢ And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto Aaron and 
unto his sons’ saying, On this wise ye shall bless the children of Israel, 
saying unto them, The Lord bless thee and keep thee; the Lord make 
His tace shine upon thee, and be gracious. unto thee; the Lord lift up 
His countenance upon thee, and give thee peace. And they shall put 
My name upon the children of Israel, and I will bless them.” Num, 
vi. 22—27; cf. Lev. ix. 22; Deut. xxi- 5. 

©. Deut..xxi. 5; cf. Deut, xvii. 8—12;/2 Chron. xix, 8—1o; Ezek, 
xlix. 24. > Mal. ii. 7; cf. Lev..x 11; Deut, xxxiii, 10; 
2 Chron. xv. 33 xvii. 7—9; Ezek, xliv. 23. 
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SECTION II. 
The Consecration of the Priests. 


NOTHING sets in a clearer light the unique position, 
the unapproachable sanctity, of the priesthood, ac- 
cording to the divine idea of it, than the ceremonies 
ordained by God for the consecration of Aaron and 
his sons to be His priests. 

The consecration of the priests consisted of two 
parts, each part comprising three distinct actions. 
The importance of these ceremonies is indicated by 
the fact that two separate accounts are given of them 
in all their details; one in Exodus, the other in 
‘Leviticus. The first part embraces the purification, 
the investiture, and the unction of the persons or- 
dained; the second part is a threefold sacrificial 
action. 

I. (2.) THE PURIFICATION. “ Moses brought Aaron 
and his sons, and washed them with water®.” The 
removing of bodily uncleanness by washing the whole 
body in water was a symbol of the spiritual purity 
which was required in all who came near to minister 
about holy things; an expression in act of the pro- 
phet’s injunction, “ Be ye clean, that bear the vessels 
of the Lorp 4.” 

(2.) THE INVESTITURE. “He put upon him the 
coat, and girded him with the girdle, and clothed 
him with the robe, and put the ephod upon him, 
and he girded him with the curious girdle of the 
ephod, and bound it unto him therewith. And he 
put the breastplate upon him; also he put in the 


© Lev. viii, 6; Ex, xxix. 4, @ Isa, lil, 12 
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breastplate the Urim and the Thummim. And he 
put the mitre upon his head; also upon the mitre, 
‘even upon his forefront, did he put the golden 
plate, the holy crown; as the LoRD commanded 
Moses®.” “And Moses brought Aaron’s sons, and 
put coats upon them, and girded them with gir- 
dles, and put bonnets upon them; as the LORD 
commanded Moses *.” 

The investiture of Aaron and his sons with the 
high-priestly and the priestly vestments signified 
the investiture with the office itself; the official dress 
being a visible expression of the official character. 
The high-priest’s vestments were far more numerous 
and more elaborate than those of the priests. They 
consisted of the following articles :— 

(1.) THE COATS of embroidered linen, with sleeves, 
probably reaching to the ancles. Clad in such a 
priestly coat our Lord appears to S.John in the 
Revelation: he sees “one like unto the son of man, 
clothed with a garment down to the foot.” 

- (2,.) THE GIRDLE! is said to have been the work 
of the embroiderer*, or weaver, and to have been 


e Lev. viii. 7—9; Ex. xxix. 5, 6; cf. Ex. xxviii, 2—39. 

f Lev. viii. 13; Ex. xxix. 8,9; cf. Ex. xxviii. 4o—43. 

& Ex. xxviii. 39: maih> ; LXX., xirdv; Vulg., tunica. Josephus 
says that it was worn next the skin, that it reached to the feet, and 
that it had closely-fitting sleeves, (Ant., iii. 7, § 2). The verb trans- 
lated ‘embroider,’ Vw, probably means to make net-work or 
chequer-work. The coat is supposed to have been of a sort of diaper 
pattern. h Rev, i, 13. 

1 Ex, xxviii, 39: W228 ; LXX., tévn; Vulg., dalteus. 

k Op4 mipyy.. O79, is to ‘adorn with colours,’ to ‘variegate,” 


to ‘weave a garment of variously-coloured threads,’—Ges, 
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“of fine twined linen, and blue, and purples ae 
‘scarlet, of needlework |,” 

(3.) THE ROBE OF THE EPIIOD™ is described as 
follows :—“ Thou shalt make the robe of the ephod 
all of blue; and there shall be an hole in the top 
of it, in the midst thereof; it shall have a binding 
of woven work. round ‘oat the hole of it, as it 
were the hole of an habergeon, that it be not rent. 
And beneath upon the hem ‘of it thou shalt make 
pomegranates of blue, and of purple, and of scarlet, 
round about the hem thereof; and bells of gold 
between them round about: a golden bell and a 
pomegranate, a golden bell and a pomegranate, upon 
the hem of the robe round about. And it shall be 
upon Aaron to minister: and his sound shall be 
heard when he goeth in unto the holy place before 
the LorD, and when he cometh out, that he die 
not.” The robe of the ephod was woven of one 
piece without seam or join®; it was not’so long as 


1 Ex. xxxix. 29. The words translated here ‘‘of needlework,” are 
the same in Hebrew as in the former passage are rendered ‘‘ work 
of the embroiderer.” Josephus describes the girdle as follows :— 
‘* A girdle often going round, four fingers broad, but so loosely woven 
that you would think it the skin of a serpent. _ It is embroidered with 
flowers of scarlet, and purple, and blue, and fine twined linen; but 
the: warf was nothing but fine linen, The beginning of its circum- 
volution is at the breast; and when it has gone often round, it is there. 
tied, and hangs loosely there down to the ancles.”—Ant., iii. 7, § 2. 
im HEN DVR; LXX., twodurny wodtpn; Vulg., tunicam super 
humeralis; Ex. xxviii, 31. 

n Ex, xxviii. 31—35 ; cf, xxxix. 22-26. 

° ‘Now this vesture was not composed of two pieces, nor was it 
sewed together upon the shoulders and the sides, but it was one long 
véstment so woven as to have an oe for the neck. ”—Josephus, 
Ant., iii. 7, § 4. : " 
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the coat, which would have been visible below the 
robe. The purpose of the bells seems to have been 
to give notice to the people without that the high- 
priest was performing the duties of his office on 
their behalf, though he was out of their sight. They 
are so spoken of in the book of Ecclesiasticus :—“ He 
compassed him with pomegranates, and with many 
golden bells round about, that as he went there 
might be a sound and a noise made that might be 
heard in the temple, for a memorial to the’ children 
of his people P.” ; 

(4.) THE EPHOD 4 is thus described :—“ They shall 
make the ephod of gold, of blue, and of purple, of 
scarlet, and fine twined linen, with cunning work*. 
It shall have the two shoulder-pieces thereof joined 
at the two edges thereof; and so it shall be joined 
togethers.” “And thou shalt take two onyx stones, 
and grave on them the names of the children of 
Israel: six of their names on one stone, and the 
other six names of the rest upon the other stone, 
according to their birth. With the work of an en- 
graver in stone, like the engravings of a signet, shalt 
- thou engrave the two stones with the names of the 
children of Israel: thou shalt make them to be set 
in ouches of gold. And thou shalt put the two 
stones upon the shoulders of the ephod for stones 
of memorial unto the children of Israel: and Aaron 
shall bear their names before the LORD upon his 
two shoulders for a memorial” The ephod was 

P Ecclus. xlv. 9, 

4 ENO ; LXX., thy érwplda; Vulg., seeperhumerale ; Ex. xxviii. 6, 

F QW My, « EX, XXVUL, 6, 7; 

“ 't Ex, xxviii, 912; cf, Ex. xxxix, 2—4, 6, 7. 
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formed of two separate pieces of stuff joined toge- 
ther on the shoulders by “shoulder-pieces¥.” It was 
shorter again than the robe of the ephod, which 
would have come down below it. “As a shoulder- 
dress, the ephod was par excellence the official dress 
of the high-priest. The burden of the office rested 
upon the shoulder, and the insignia of the office 
were also worn upon it, (Isaiah xxii. 22). The duty 
of the high-priest was to enter into the presence of 
God and make atonement for the people as their 
mediator. To shew that as mediator he brought 
the nation to God, the names of the twelve tribes 
were engraved upon precious stones on the shoulders 
of the ephod. The precious stones, with their rich- 
ness and brilliancy, formed the most suitable earthly 
substratum to represent the glory into which Israel 
was to be transformed as the possession of Jehovah; 
whilst the colours and material of the ephod, answer- 
ing to the colours and texture of the hangings of 
the sanctuary, indicated the service performed in the 
sanctuary by the person clothed with the ephod, and 
the gold with which the coloured fabric was worked, 
the glory of that service *.” 

(5.) THE CURIOUS GIRDLE OF TIE EPHODY, was 
of similar workmanship and material to the ephod 
itself: “the curious girdle of the ephod, which is upon 
it, shall be of the same, according to the work thereof ; 


« Ex. xxxix. 4: “They made shoulder-pieces for it, to couple it 
together; by the two edges was it coupled together.” 

= Keil on Ex, xxviii. 12; Clark, vol. ii. p. 195, ° 

y TENT awry, Ex. xxix. 5; so called from’ its woven work of 
various eas Sun, is a weaver in coloaren figures ; one mixing 
threads and colours. at eceutust ; 
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even of gold, of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine twined linen *.” 

(6.) THE BREASTPLATE OF JUDGMENT ®? was also 

of similar material and workmanship to the ephod », 
The word translated breastplate seems to mean simply 
ornament; it was of woven work, doubled back so 
as to form a kind of bag, or pocket, in which was 
placed the Urim and Thummim: it was set with 
twelve precious stones, arranged in four rows of 
three, and engraved with the names of the twelve 
tribes of Israel: “And Aaron shall bear the names 
of the children of Israel in the breastplate of judg- 
ment upon his heart, when he goeth in unto the 
holy place, for a memorial before the Lord con- 
tinually®.” The breastplate was fastened to the 
ephod with rings and chains of gold. The names 
of the tribes engraved on the stones of the breast- 
plate were worn upon the high-priest’s heart, to in- 
dicate the relation of love and personal interest which 
should exist between the priest and the people. 

Within the Breastplate of Judgment was placed 
the URIM AND THUMMIM?: “Thou shalt put in the 
breastplate of judgment the Urim and the Thum- 
mim; and they shall be upon Aaron’s heart, when 
he goeth in before the Lord: and Aaron shall bear 
the judgment of the children of Israel upon his eat 
before the Lord continually *%.” 


Eo ixe SXLxe TO SCiy XXKINN Se : PEW wr: LXX., Aovyetov 
wav xploewy ; Ex. xxviii, 15. > Ex, xxviii. 15—29, © Ibid. ver. 29. 

a DYANTAN) DONT AS ; LXX., tiv djAwow kal rHY GAAGELaY 5 
Vulg., Doctrinam et Veritatem ; Ex. xxvili. 30; Aquila and Theodotion, 
more literally, pwriopot kal reAciwoess, ‘lights and igi tres 

e Ex, xxviii. 30. 
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* What the Urim and Thummim really were, cannot 
be determined with any certainty£ From Numbers 
xxvii. 21, where Joshua is instructed to go to the 
high-priest Eleazer, “who shall ask counsel for him 
after the judgment of Urim before the Lord,’ how 
the whole congregation are to act, we may draw the 
conclusion that the Urim and Thummim are to be 
regarded as a certain medium through which, when 
the congregation required the guidance of divine 
illumination, that illumination was given, and that 
this medium was bound up with. the official dress 
of the high-priest*. Of Saul it is said that God 
answered him not by Urim®, On the return from 
the Captivity we find that the Urim and Thummim 
no longer existed, 

(7.) THE MITRE was to be made a fine linen, to 
which was attached a golden plate, called the holy 
crown!:; “Thou shalt make a plate of pure gold, 
and grave upon it, like the engravings of a signet, 
HOLINESS TO THE LorD. And thou shalt put it 
on a blue lace, that it may be upon the mitre; upon 
the forefront of the mitre it shall be. And it shall 
be upon Aaron’s forehead, that Aaron may bear 
the iniquity of the holy things, which the children 
of Israel shall hallow in all their holy gifts; and it 
shall be always upon his forehead, that they may 
be accepted betore the Lord ®,” 

f See, however, for some very beautiful suggestions on the subject, 
Archbishop Trench’s: ‘‘Commentary on the Epistles to: the Seven 
Churches,” p- 135, fg. 
_ &§ The Urim and Thummim are mentioned again in Deut. xxxiii. 8. 


‘ bh y Sam, xxviii. 6, ' Ezra ii. 63 ; Neh, vii. 65, 
tk MEW" ; LXX,, xidapis; Vulg., tiara; Ex. xxviii. 39. 


1 Ex, xxix, BO: , m Ex. xxviii, 36—38 
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; ‘Thus the high-priest’s characteristic articles of 
dress were seven in number; they were called “the 
holy garments,” or the garments of the sanctuary”. 
The vestments of the priests were of a much simpler 
character; only three specific articles are mentioned 
as characterizing the priests, viz., coats, girdles, and 
bonnets or turbans°®; and they appear to have been 
all made of white linen?. These, like those of the 


high - priest, are said to be “for glory and for. 


beauty 4%.” ~ Besides these, there were common to 
the priests and to the high-priest linen drawers’, 
which are not enumerated among the other priestly 
vestments, as they were merely “to cover their 
nakedness,” and not “for glory and for beauty.” 

(c.) THE UNCTION. Immediately following the 
high-priest’s investiture was his anointing: “Then 
shalt thou take the anointing oil, and pour it upon 
his head, and anoint him’;” “And he poured of the 
anointing oil upon Aaron’s head, and anointed him, 
to sanctify him*.” This anointing of the high-priest 
is referred to in Psalm cxxxiii. 2, “Like the precious 
ointment upon the head, that ran down upon the 
beard, even Aaron’s beard: that went down to the 
skirts of his garments.” The oil employed was the 
“holy anointing oil,” composed of four strongly- 
smelling spices, myrrh, cinnamon, calamus, and 
cassia, mixed with olive oil, which was to be used 
exclusively for the service of the sanctuary, i.e. for 


ower tye, Ex. xxviii, 4; xxix: 29; xxxi. 10; xxxv.' 19; 
xxxix. I, 41; xl. 13. © ° Ex. xxviii. 40; Lev. viii. 13. 
P Ex. xxxix. 28; Ezek. xliv. 18. 4 Ex. xxviii. 2, 40. 
TEx, xxviii. 42; xxxixi 28; Lev. vi. 10; xvi. 4; Ezek. xliv. 18. 
BPs XXIKe 7. * Lev. viii. 12. 


¢ 
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anointing the tabernacle and its furniture, and its 
attendant ministers", In the ritual of consecration 
the high-priest alone had the anointing oil poured 
upon his head: “The oil was a symbolical repre- 
sentation of the Spirit of God, with its enlivening, 
refreshing, healing, and enlightening power. Hence 
the anointing with oil indicated the communication 
of this Spirit, for the purpose of qualifying the 
person anointed for the office upon which he was 
about to enter, (1 Sam. x.. 13 xvi 13), The fogs 
fragrant, spicy substances which were mixed with 
the oil, served to connect with the enlivening pro- 
perties of the oil a capacity for diffusing fragrance 
also, and to heighten its quickening influence, by 
their power of arousing the vital energy. That there 
should be exactly four of these substances was not 
a mere accident; for four was the sign of the king- 
dom of God. The oil was applied to the head of 
the high-priest, because the head is the true centre 
of spiritual life, and as such the noblest part of the 
body. And the oil was poured, not merely smeared 
or sprinkled, upon his head, to shew that, for the 
discharge of the duties of his office, he needed, and 
would receive, the Spirit of God in richest frlness *,” 

Since the high-priest alone was anointed in this 
particular way, he is distinguished by the title of 
“the anointed priest ¥.” 

The second part of the consecration ritual con. 


® See Exodus xxx. 22—33. 

* Kurtz, ‘‘ Sacrificial Worship,” p. 330; Clark, 

y Lev. iv. 3, wry WaT ; LXX,, 6 dpxiepeds 6 Kexpiopevos 3 
‘the priest the anointed one,’ or, ‘the priest the Messiah ;’ cf Lev. 
xvi. 32; xxi, 10, 12; Num. xxxy. 25. 
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sisted of a threefold sacrificial action,—the offering 
of a sin-offering, of a burnt-offering, and of a peace- 
offering, 

II. (@.) THE SIN-OFFERING. A bullock was to 
be brought for a sin-offering, which, after Aaron and 
his sons had laid their hands upon it, was to be 
slain, its blood placed upon the horns of the brazen 
altar of burnt-offering, and its body burnt without 
the camp* This offering of a sin-offering for the 
priests was to indicate, that those who were to be 
mediators and intercessors for the people must first 
be purified from sin, and reconciled to God them- 
selves, Year by year, on the great day of atone- 
ment, this sin-offering for the priests was repeated 3, 
to exhibit the imperfect character of the Jewish 
priesthood, which needed to offer first for their own 
sins, and then for the people’s”, 

(2.) THE BURNT-OFFERING. Secondly, a ram was 
to be brought for a burnt-offering, which, when 
Aaron and his sons had laid their hands upon it, 
and its blood has been sprinkled round about the 
altar, was wholly burnt upon the altar®. This offer- 
ing of the burnt-offering signified the entire self- 
surrender and dedication of the persons themselves 
to the service of God. 

(c.) THE PEACE-OFFERING. This was the most 
important sacrifice of all. It consisted of a ram, 
and was called “ The Ram of Consecration,” or more 
literally, the Ram of the Fillings 4, because the hands 

2 Ex. xxix. 1o—14; Lev. viii. 14—17. & Ley. xvi. II, 
b Heb. vii. 27. ¢ Ex, xxix. 15—18; Lev. viii. 18—21. 

a msn ON; LXX., xpids tis TeAciwoeds; Ex. xxix. 27; cf. 


Vs 22,20, 31, 343 Lev. Vill. 22,29. 
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of the consecrated persons were Jiled by portions of 
it being placed grate them. 

Of this ram of consecration, after Aaron and his 
sons had imposed hands upon it, and it had been 
slain, some of the blood was placed upon the tip 
of Aaron’s right ear, and upon the thumb of his. 
right hand, and upon the great toe of his right foot, 
and similarly upon the same three members of his 
sons, the remainder of the blood being sprinkled 
upon the altar round about®. This represented the 
consecration to God of such members of the body 
as would be more especially called into exercise by 
the duties of the priestly vocation. The ear was 
consecrated to listen to the voice of God, the hand 
to do His will, the foot to walk in His ways’ 

Secondly, those parts of the peace-offering, which 
hereafter, in the exercise of their priestly office, it 
would be their duty to receive of the offerer and 
burn upon the altar, were laid upon the hands of 
Aaron and his sons, together with a meat-offering, 
and waved as a wave-offering before the LoRD8, 
and then burnt upon the altar’ This ceremony 
was called the filling of the hands, and so essential 
a part of the consecration ceremony was it, that the 
expression to “fill the hand,” became equivalent to: 
. “consecrate to the priesthood‘.” The sacrifice itself - 


e Ex. xxix. 19, 20; Lev. viii, 22—24. f See Kurtz, ‘¢ Sacrificial 
Worship,” p. 334; Clark. & Ex, xxix. 22—24; Lev. viii. 25—27. 
h Ex. xxix. 25; Lev. viii. 28. 

i In all the following passages the word ‘consecrate,’ in the oglics 
version, is a translation of the Hebrew, ‘fill the hand :’ Ex. xxviii. 41; 
XXIX. 9, 29, 33, 353 xxxli. 29: Lev. viii. 35; xvi. 32; xxi. 10: Num. 
iii. 3: Judges xvii. 5, 12: 1 Kings xiii. 33: 4 Chron. xxix. 5: 
2 Chron. xiii, 93 xxix. 31: Ezek, xliii. 26. 
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was called the ram of consecration, or the ram of 
fillings*, The intention of this action was to de- 
liver to the ordained persons the sacrifices which 
they were in future to offer to God; it was a formal 
initiation into the sacrificial duties of their office. It 
indicated that from that time forward, the right and 
duty of officiating at the altar, and of superintending 
the burning of the sacrifices, would be theirs. Simi- 
larly, in the early ordinals of the Greek Church, a 
portion of the “sacrifice,” ie. of the consecrated ele- 
ments, was placed in the hands of the person who 
was ordained priest!: a tradition still observed in 
the Eastern Church™, and which, in a remarkable 
manner, links together the priesthoods of the Jewish 
and Christian Churches. 

The next part of the ceremony connected with 
the ram of consecration, was the sprinkling of Aaron 
and his sons and their vestments with its blood, 
mingled with anointing oil: “Moses took of the 
anointing oil, and of the blood which was upon the 


k In the following passages, the Hebrew word ‘fillings’ is rendered 
‘consecration’ in the English version: Ex. xxix. 22, 26, 27, 31, 34: 
Lev. vii. 37 ; viii. 22, 28, 29, 31, 33. The LXX. rendering is reAclwous 
rTedeonv, and tereActwucvos Tas xelpas; cf. Heb. vii. 28, vidy eis roy 
aiava TeTeAciwuevov; Heb. ii. 10, 5d maOnudrav TeAci@om, and v. 9o, 
TeAew0els.—See John Johnson, ‘‘ Unbloody Sacrifice,” vol. i. p. 183. 

1 Mera thy mpocevyny eis Tov emisKdmoy avapeperw Thy Buvalay em) TaV 
xetpav Tob xetporovnbevros. ‘* After the prayer, let one of the Bishops 
elevate the sacrifice upon the hands of him that is ordained.”—Apost. 
Const., viii. 5. 

m The rubric of the present Eastern Ordinal runs as follows: Mpoo- 
éoxera 5 xelpororvnbels Kal emididwow abrg@ 5 *Apxsepeds roy “Ayov 
“Aprov Aéywv obTws, AdBe THY mapaxarabhkny Tavrny, Kal pvratoy aby 
tws THs mapovatas Tod Kuplov judy Incod Xpiotod, dre nap’ abrov meds 
Acis GroreroOat ave hv. 


K 
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altar, and sprinkled it upon Aaron, and upon his 
garments, and upon his sons, and upon his sons’ 
garments with him; and sanctified Aaron, and his 
garments, and his sons, and his sons’ garments with 
him®.” Hence it could be said that the sons of 
Aaron were anointed as their father was anointed °; 
they, like him, were sprinkled with oil, but he alone, 
as high-priest, had the oil powred upon his head, and 
could thus be called, in contradistinction to the other 
priests, pre-eminently “the anointed priest.” 

In this secondary anointing it is to be observed, 
“that the clothes were sprinkled and consecrated 
upon and with the persons. The clothes represented 
the office filled by the person. The person and the 
clothes together represented the priest; therefore 
the consecration was performed on both together. 
The atoning efficacy of the blood, which had been 
attested upon the altar, was sufficient for the cove- 
nant consecration of the people (Ex. xxiv. 8): there 
was no necessity for any anointing with oil, because 
no special office was to be, or could be, committed 
to the people generally. But in the official conse- 
cration of the priests, just because it had a reference 
to the installation in a particular office, it was ne- 
cessary that the sanctifying power of the anointing 
oil should be added to the atoning efficacy of the 
blood P.” 

Lastly came the sacrificial meal: the solemn eat- 
ing of the body of the consecrating peace-offering 
by Aaron and his sons within the precincts of the 
tabernacle. “Moses said unto Aaron and to his 


® Lev. viii. 30. © Ex ns. 
P Kurtz, ‘‘ Sacrificial Worship,” p. 338; Clark. 
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sons, Boil the flesh at the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation: and there eat it with the bread 
that is in the basket of consecrations, as I com- 
manded, saying, Aaron and his sons shall eat it 4” 
It is interesting to observe that the Apostles were 
consecrated to their priestly office by a like “ filling 
of the hands,” and by a like sacrificial meal, when 
our Lord placed zz their hands the broken bread 
with the words, “TAKE, EAT, THIS IS My Bopvy.” 
The English Church has happily preserved a re- 
markable witness to the priesthood of the laity by 
her rubric, which orders that, in the administration 
of the Holy Communion, the consecrated elements 
shall be delivered “zzto their hands*.” Archdeacon 
Freeman has pointed out that our Lord Himself 
may be regarded as in some sort consecrated to 
His priesthood in a similar way: ‘“ Profound as the 
mystery is, it is not to be doubted that, since other 
consecration there could be none, He consecrated 
Himself by His own blood; Himself His own sin- 
offering, not to purify Himself, for this He needed 
not, but to impart to Him new functions and powers, 
enabling Him to “bear the sin of many ;” His own 
burnt-offering, presenting His human nature with 
full acceptance for all purposes of priesthood; His 
own peace-offering, filling His own holy hands§ with 
His offering of Himself: nay, as many of old have 


4 Lev. viii. 31. ® Rubric, English Communion Office. 

8 The early Liturgies lay especial stress on the fact of our Lord, at 
the Institution, having taken the bread zo His hands, e.g., S. Mark: 
AaBav &ptov peta Tov aylwy Kal axpdyTwr Kal duduwy avdTod xeipar. 
S. James: AaBov tov prov em) Tay Gwylwy Ka axpdvTwy Kad audumv 
kal adavatwv avrov xepav. S. Clement: AaBav torov tats aylas nar 
Gmouors AUTO XEpoiV, . 
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held, partaking, in profoundest mystery, of the Sa- 
crament of His own Body and Blood; and so not 
baptized only, but eucharistized also, into the high- 
priesthood of the world &.” 

The whole ceremony of consecration, as above de- 
scribed, was repeated daily for seven days*. We 
read: “Ye shall not go out of the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation in seven days, until the 
days of your consecration be at an end: for seven 
days shall he consecrate you. As he hath done this 
day, so the Lord hath commanded to do, to make 
an atonement for you. Therefore shall ye abide 
at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation 
day and night seven days, and keep the charge of 
the LoRD that ye die not: for so 1 am commanded, 
So Aaron and his sons did all things which the Lord 
commanded by the hand of Moses *.” 

On the eighth day, the persons thus consecrated 
entered upon the independent discharge of their 
priestly functions, by offering for themselves a calf 
for a sin-offering, and a ram for a burnt-offering ; 
and for the people a goat for a sin-offering, a sheep 
for a burnt-offering, and a bullock and ram for a 
peace-offering’, On that day Aaron also entered 
upon his priestly function of blessing the people: 
“Aaron lifted up his hand toward the people, and 
blessed. them, and came down from offering of the 
sin-offering, and the burnt-offering, and peace-offer- 
ings*.” This entire ceremony of consecration was 
to be repeated in the case of each succeeding high- 


t “¢Principles of Divine Service,” ii. 2, p. 172. 
uw Ex. xxix. 35; Lev. viii. 33—36. * Lev. viii. 33—36. 
y Ibid. ix, * Ibid. ver, 22, 
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priest ; for it is said: “The holy garments of Aaron 
shall be his sons’ after him, to be anointed therein, 
and to be consecrated in them. And that son that 
is priest in his stead shall put them on seven days, 
when he cometh into the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation to minister in the holy place*.” 

It does not appear to have been repeated in the 
case of the ordinary priests. 


SECTION III. 


The Dedication of the Levites. 

THE gulf that separated the Levites, considered as 
ministers of the tabernacle, from the priests, the sons 
of Aaron, is clearly indicated by the extreme sim- 
plicity of the ceremonies by which they were set 
apart for the duties of their office, compared with 
the very elaborate ceremonial enjoined for the con- 
secration of the priests. The Hebrew verb employed 
distinguishes at once the consecration or sanctifying 
of the priests from the mere purification of the Le- 
vites®, The scriptural account of the latter is as 
follows:—“ The LORD spake unto Moses, saying, 
Take the Levites from among the children of Israel, 
and cleanse them. And thus shalt thou do unto 
them, to cleanse them; sprinkle water of purifying 
upon them, and let them shave all their flesh, and 
let them wash their clothes, and so make themselves 
clean. Then let them take a young bullock with 


8 Ex, xxix. 29, 30; cf. Lev. vi. 22. 

> Of the priests the word wry} is used, ‘consecrate,’ or ‘sanctify ;’ 
Ex. xxviii. 3, 41 3 xxix. I, 33, 44; xxx. 30: Lev. viii. 12, 30. Ofthe 
Levites "710, ‘purify ;’ Num. viii. 6, 7, 15, 20. 
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his meat-offering, even fine flour mingled with oil, 
and another young bullock shalt thou take for a 
sin-offering. And thou shalt bring the Levites be- 
fore the tabernacle of the cqngregation: and thou 
shalt gather the whole assembly of the children of 
Israel together: and thou shalt bring the Levites 
before the Lord: and the children of Israel shall 
put their hands upon the Levites: and Aaron shall 
offer the Levites before the Lord for an offering of 
the children of Israel, that they may execute the 
service of the Lord. And the Levites shall lay their 
hands upon the heads of the bullocks; and thou 
shalt offer the one for a sin-offering, and the other 
for a burnt-offering, unto the Lord, to make an 
atonement for the Levites. And thou shalt set the 
Levites before Aaron, and before his sons, and offer 
them for an offering unto the Lord. Thus shalt 
thou separate the Levites from among the children 
of Israel: and the Levites shall be Mine. And after 
that shall the Levites go in to do the service of thé 
tabernacle of the congregation: and thou shalt 
cleanse them and offer them for an offering. For 
they are wholly given unto Me from among the 
children of Israel; instead of such as open every 
womb, even instead of the first-born of all the chil- 
dren of Israel, have I taken them unto Me. For all 
the first-born of the children of Israel are Mine, both 
man and beast: on the day that I smote every first- 
born in the land of Egypt I sanctified them for My- 
self. And I have taken the Levites for all the first- 
born of the children of Israel. And I have given 
the Levites as a gift to Aaron and to his sons from 
among the children of Israel, to do the service for 
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‘the children of Israel in the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, and to make an atonement for the chil- 
dren of Israel: that there be no plague among the 
children of Israel when the children of Israel come 
nigh unto the sanctuary. And Moses and Aaron, 
and all the congregation of the children of Israel, 
did to the Levites according to all that the Lorp 
commanded Moses concerning the Levites, so did 
the children of Israel unto them. And the Levites: 
were purified, and they washed their clothes; and 
Aaron offered them as an offering before the LORD; 
and Aaron made an atonement for them to cleanse 
them. And after that went the Levites in to do 
their service in the tabernacle of the congregation: 
before Aaron and before his sons; as the LORD 
had commanded Moses concerning the Levites, so 
did they unto them ®” 

It was necessary to quote the above passage at. 
length, because it shews very clearly the real rela-: 
tion of the Levites to the Jewish priesthood, a matter: 
on which strangely erroneous ideas are very widely 
prevalent, A theory, to which the Bible narrative 
gives no support, as to the “7epresentative” character . 
of the Jewish priesthood, has been built up upon the 
slender foundation of the imposition of hands by the 
people of Israel upon the Levites*; a theory which 


“¢ Num. viii. 5—22. 

4 So Dean Goulburn: ‘The priesthood of the Jewish Church was, 
it will be remembered, a representative priesthood. Originally, the 
first-born of Israel, the eldest male children of all the families in the 
nation, were consecrated to God, in commemoration of their having 
been spared when the first-born of the Egyptians were destroyed. But 
afterwards, because such an arrangement might have been inconvenient, 
the Levites were substituted for the first-born, and made to represent 
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vanishes into thin air as soon as it is understood © 
that the Levites were very different persons from 
the priests, and that nothing which was done to the 
Levites could affect the priesthood in any way what- 
ever. The consecration of the priests was, as we 
have seen, wholly independent of, and anterior in 
time to, the dedication of the Levites. The Levites 
were “given as a gift to Aaron and to his sons®,”: 
ie. to the priests, as servants and ministers, “to do 
their service before Aaron and before his sons ‘.” 
The Levites, it is true, were substituted for the 
first-born of the children of Israel, and this was the 
meaning of the congregation laying their hands upon 
the Levites ; but they were substituted as a sacrifice, 
and it was as a sacrifice, and not as delegating ima- 
ginary priestly functions to them, that the hands of 
the children of Israel were laid upon them, as was: 
customary in the case of all sacrifices, and as they 
in turn laid their hands upon their own sacrifices 8, 
The Levites are distinctly said to have been offered 
as an offering: “Aaron shall offer the Levites before 
the Lord for an offering*;” again, “Thou shalt set 
the Levites before Aaron and his sons, and offer 
them for an offering unto the Lord;” and once 
more, “Aaron offered them as an offering before 
the Lord!” : 
How far the Levites were removed from the priest- 


them; ‘Take the Levites,’ said the Lord, ‘instead of all the first- 
born of the children of Israel.’— The Holy Catholic Church,” p. 153. 
Much of this information about the Levites is perfectly true; but, un- 
fortunately for the Dean’s logic it has nothing in the world to do 
with the Jewish priesthood, whether representative or otherwise. 

© Num. viii. 19.  Tbid. ver. 22. & Ibid. ver. 12. 
h-Tbid. ver. 11. i Ibid. ver. 21. 
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hood is shewn very clearly by the one fact, that they 
might not even approach the sacred vessels of the 
Sanctuary to carry them, as was appointed, until 
they had first been carefully covered over by the 
priests: for a Levite even to look upon the sacred 
things, which the priests were daily handling, was 
death: “Thus do unto them, that they may live 
and not die, when they approach unto the most 
holy things: Aaron and his sons shall go in, and 
appoint them every one to his service and to his 
burden: but they shall not go in to see when the 
holy things are covered, lest they die *.” 

Whereas the priests minister directly to God, the 
Levites are spoken of as ministering to the priests: 
“Bring the tribe of Levi near, and present them 
before Aaron the priest, that they may minister unto 
him}: “The Lord said unto Aaron, Thou and thy 
sons, and thy father’s house with thee, shall bear the 
iniquity of the sanctuary: and thou and thy sons 
with thee shall bear the iniquity of your priesthood. 
And thy brethren also of the tribe of Levi, the tribe 
of thy father, bring thou with thee, that they may 
be joined unto thee, and minister unto thee: but 
thou and thy sons with thee shall minister before 
the tabernacle of witness. And they shall keep thy 
charge, and the charge of all the tabernacle: only 
they shall not come nigh the vessels of the sanctuary 
and the altar, that neither they, nor ye also, die™.” 

These passages clearly shew the enormous gulf 
there was between the ministrations of the priests 
and those of the Levites. 


_* Num, iv. 19, 20. 1 Ibid. iii. 6. m Ibid. xviii, 1-3. 
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CHAPTER via. 


TuE SIN AND TRESPASS-OFFERING, 





SECTION I. 
The Sin-offering. 


THE sin-offering, although first, as we have already 
seen, in order of application, came last in the order 
of institution. The sacrifices that we read of before 
the giving of the Law, though they may have had. 
somewhat of a propitiatory character, such as appears. 
in those offered by Job*, yet were not strictly speak- 
ing sin-offerings. The sin-offering is distinctly a 
creation of the Law: “It was the law which con- 
victed man of sin, and made it necessary that he 
should have a sin-offering”.” This is the teachine. 
of S. Paul, “By the law is the knowledge of sin®;” 
“Where no law is there is no transgression ?;” “ Until 
the law sin was in the world; but sin is not imputed 
when there is no law®:” “The law entered that the. 
offence might abound” Sin having thus become, . 
by the commandment, “exceeding sinful’,’ the 


« ¢ And it was so, when the days of their feasting were gone about, 
that Job'sent and sanctified them, and rose up early in the morning, . 
and offered burnt-offerings according to the number of them all: for 
Job said, It may be that my sons have sinned, and cursed God in 
their hearts;” Jobi.5. These offerings were offered for sin, though’ 
called burnt-offerings. : 

b Jukes, ‘‘ Law of the Offerings,” p. 142. © Rom. iii. 20. 
4 Tbid.iv.15, © Ibid.v. 13. Ibid. ver. 20. —-# Ibid. vii. r3. 
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remedy provided by the Law was the sin-offering, 
with all its elaborate ritual. 

This ritual is described in the fourth chapter of 
Leviticus ; its most prominent feature is the sprink- 
ling of the blood. The blood being that which- 
atones*, it naturally comes most prominently for- 
ward in that which was especially the atoning sacri- 
fice. The sin-offerings fall into two classes, viz., 
those whose blood was taken into the tabernacle, 
placed upon the horns of the golden altar, and 
sprinkled seven times before the veil; and those 
whose blood was not taken into the tabernacle, but 
only placed upon the horns of the brazen altar 
which stood in the outer court. To the first class 
belong the sin-offerings of the high-priest', and of 
the whole congregation*; to the second, those of- 
fered by rulers}, or by any of the common people™. 
Certain portions of the sacrifice were laid upon the 
altar of burnt-offering"; the main part was dealt. 
with in one of two ways,—in sin-offerings of the 
first class mentioned above, it was consumed by fire 
outside the camp°; in other cases, viz., where the 
blood was not carried into the tabernacle, it became’ 
the food of the officiating priests?; the greater part 
of the blood was poured away at the bottom of the 
altar of burnt-offering%. Tradition adds, that it de- 
scended thence into the valley of the Kedron’. 

It is to be observed that a sin-offering was or- 


h Lev. xvii. 11. i Ibid. iv. 3—12. k Ibid. ver. 13—21. 
« Ibid. ver. 22—20. m Jbid. ver. 27—35,. » Ibid. ver. 8—1o, 
19, 26, 31, 35- © Tbid. ver. 12, 21. P Ibid. vi. 26, 29; 
Ko], hos " 4 Ibid. iv. 7, 18, 25, 30, 34. ® Lightfoot, 
i ' 3 
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SECTION I. 
The Sin-offering. 


_ THE sin-offering, although first, as we have already 
seen, in order of application, came last in the order 
of institution. The sacrifices that we read of before 
the giving of the Law, though they may have had- 
somewhat of a propitiatory character, such as appears. 
in those offered by Job*, yet were not strictly speak- 
ing sin-offerings. The sin-offering is distinctly a 
creation of the Law: “It was the law which con- 
victed man of sin, and made it necessary that he 
should have a sin-offering>.” This is the teachin. 
of S. Paul, “By the law is the knowledge of sin°;” 
“Where no law is there is no transgression 4;” “ Until 
the law sin was in the world; but sin is not imputed 
when there is no law®:” “The law entered that the. 
offence might abound*” Sin having thus become, . 
by the commandment, “exceeding sinfuls,’ the 


« ¢¢ And it was so, when the days of their feasting were gone about, 
that Job:sent and sanctified them, and rose up early in the morning, 
and offered burnt-offerings according to the number of them all: for 
Job said, It may be that my sons have sinned, and cursed God in 
their hearts ;” Jobi.5. These offerings were offered for sin, though’ 
called burnt-offerings. 

6 Jukes, ‘* Law of the Offerings,” p. 142. © Rom. iii. 20, 
4 [bid. iv. 15. e Ibid. v. 13. f Tbid. ver, 20. ® Ibid. vii. r3. 
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remedy provided by the Law was the sin- 
with all its elaborate ritual. 

This ritual is described in the fourth chapte 
Leviticus ; its most prominent feature is the sprink- 
ling of the blood. The blood being that which: 
atones*, it naturally comes most prominently for- 
ward in that which was especially the atoning sacri- 
fice. The sin-offerings fall into two classes, viz., 
those whose blood was taken into the tabernacle, 
placed upon the horns of the golden altar, and 
sprinkled seven times before the veil; and those 
whose blood was not taken into the tabernacle, but 
only placed upon the horns of the brazen altar 
which stood in the outer court. To the first class 
belong the sin-offerings of the high-priest!, and of 
the whole congregation*; to the second, those of- 
fered by rulers], or by any of the common people®. 
Certain portions of the sacrifice were laid upon the 
altar of burnt-offering"; the main part was dealt 
with in one of two ways,—in sin-offerings of the 
first class mentioned above, it was consumed by fire 
outside the camp®; in other cases, viz. where the 
blood was not carried into the tabernacle, it became’ 
the food of the officiating priests’; the greater part 
of the blood was poured away at the bottom of the 
altar of burnt-offering 4, Tradition adds, that it de- 
scended thence into the valley of the Kedron’. : 

It is to be observed that a sin-offering was or- 


h Lev. xvii. 11. i Ibid. iv. 3—12. k Ibid. ver. 13—21, 
+ Ibid. ver. 22—26. m Tbid. ver. 27—35. » Thid. ver. 8—10, 
19, 26, 31, 35- © Thid. yer, 125,21. P Ibid. vi. 26, 29; 
5a Wypyaer * 4 Thid. iv. 7, 18, 25, 30, 34. ® Lightfoot, 
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to consist of one animal only; and that in 
ase the precise offering to be made was speci- 
- In the case of the high-priest, or of the whole 
ongregation, the sin- offering was to be “a young 
bullock without blemish*;” in the case of a ruler, 
“a kid of the goats, a male without blemish*;” and 
in the case of a common person, “a kid of the goats, 
a female without blemish*,’ or “a lamb, a femalé 
without blemish*.” The reason of this has been 
well explained by Archdeacon Freeman: “ Nor were 
men,” he says, “allowed to choose or to multiply 
their sin-offerings, as if there could really be any 
proportion between their gift and the privileges to 
which it re-admitted them; lest they should dream 
of compensating for so much sin by so much sacri- 
ficeY.” With this view agrees the explanation of 
Kurtz, “In the sin-offering, all the emphasis and all 
the significance were concentrated upon the act of 
expiation ; and this was an act of mercy on the part 
of God, in which everything depended upon the 
grace of God, and not upon the act of man. In 
the burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, on the con- 
trary, the act of expiation was kept in the back- 
ground; and the idea of presenting the ¢i/t, which 
was an act of man, came into prominence. Hence 
in their case, an expansion, a heaping up of the 
gifts, was admissible *.” ; 
- The only exceptions to this rule, and these ap- 
parent rather than real, are “the seven he-goats for 


* Lev. iv. 3, 14. * Ibid. ver. 23. ™ Ibid. ver. 28. * Ibid. ver. 32. 
y “Principles of Divine Service,” vol. ii. pt. 2, p. 245. ® “ Sacrifis 
cial Worship of the Old Testament,” p. 188; Clark 
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the kingdom, for the sanctuary, and for Judah®4,” 
offered on the restoration of the temple service by 
Hezekiah; and the “twelve he-goats for all Israel, 
according to the number of the tribes of Israel,” 
offered by Ezra at the dedication of the second 
temple. But in each case, the animals offered are 
spoken of as forming but one sin-offering ; and the 
occasions were, of course, altogether exceptional. 

According to the unanimous tradition of the Jews, 
a verbal confession of the sin or sins for which the 
offering was brought, accompanied the imposition 
of hands in the case of sin and trespass-offerings * 
In the case of trespass-offerings this confession is 
strictly enjoined, though the precise time and manner 
of making it is not specified: “It shall be, when he 
shall be guilty in one of these things, that he shall 
-.confess that he hath sinned in that thing,” (Lev. v. 5). 
“When a man or woman shall commit any sin that 
men commit, to do a trespass against the Lord, and 
that person be guilty; then they shall confess their 
sin which they have done,” (Num. v. 6, 7). 

Outram gives the form of confession as follows: 
‘“‘T beseech Thee, O Lord ; I have sinned, I have tres- 
passed, I have rebelled; I have.... [here the person 
specified the particular sin whith he had committed, and 
Jor which he wanted expiation]; but now I repent, and 


@ 2 Chron. xxix. 23. > Ezra vi. 17-3 vill. 35. 

¢ “The sacrifice was so set, as that the offerer, standing with his 
face towards the west, laid his two hands between his horns, and con- 
fessed his sin over a sin-offering, and his trespass over his trespass- 
offering; and his confession was in this wise: I have sinned, I have 
done perversely, I have rebelled and done thus and thus ; but I return 
by repentance before Thee, and let this be my expiation.”"—Lightfoot, 
“ Temple Service,” chap. viii. 
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let Tus be my expiation.” The writer adds, “The 
more fully the circumstances of the sin were detailed, 
the better was the confession considered.” Maimonides 
says: “He who is frequent and long in confession, 
is worthy of praise4” We have an instance of such 
a detailed confession, though not in connection with 
a sin-offering, in the case of Achan, who made the 
following confession before Joshua: “Indeed I have 
sinned against the Lord God of Israel, and thus 
and thus have I done. When I saw among the 
spoils a goodly Babylonish garment, and two hun- 
dred shekels of silver, and a wedge of gold of fifty 
shekels weight, then I coveted them, and took them; 
and, behold, they are hid in the earth in the midst 
of my tent, and the silver under it*.” We thus see 
that verbal detailed confession of sin made aloud in 
the hearing of the officiating priest, who was stand- 
ing by to receive the blood of the victim, to make 
atonement with it upon the altar, was a recognised 
part of the discipline of the Jewish Church’ 

The next point to be noticed is that remarkable 


4 Outram on Sacrifice; English translation, by John Allen, Book I. 
chap. xv. p.186. In the original Latin the passage above quoted is 
as follows: ‘‘ His adde tertiam deprecandi formulam, quam manibus 
victimee ca; iti impositis reus ipse suo ore edidit.’’—Maimon. in Maase 
Korhban., cap. 3. 


WNIT 73) JD Wwy wnywd SY SISter awit TN 
7. W ADwAl 
**Obsecro Domine, peccavi, deligut, rebellavi, hoc, et illud feci, nunc 
aulem penitentiam ago, sitgue hostia hec expiatio mea. Ea autem verba, 
hoc et illud fect, quee mediz formule inseruntur, nulla illius pars erant, 
sed tantum locum illum indicant, quo quisque culpam nominabat vic- 
tima sua expiandam.”—De Sacrificits, lib. i. cap. xve § ix. 
© Josh. vii. 20, 21. f On the teaching of the Old Testament 
generally on the subject of Confession, see Appendix IV. 
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provision of the Law by which it was ordained that 
the majority of the sin-offerings should be eaten 
by the priests. The explanation of this is given 
in Leviticus x.17; the eating of the sin-offering, 
over which the offender’s sin had been confessed, 
and on which that sin had been representatively 
laid by the priest, set forth the mediatorial cha- 
racter of the priesthood: it is written, “God hath 
given it you Zo bear the tiqutty of the congregation, 
to make atonement for them before the Lord.’ The 
people’s sin thus passed into the very substance ot 
the priests who thus, as Archdeacon Freeman ob- 
served, “in a deep mystery neutralized, through the 
holiness vested in them by their consecration, the | 
sin which the offerer had laid upon the victim, and 
upon them 8.” By this solemn act, which served but 
to increase the guilt of an unholy priesthood}, the 
priests became in a remarkable manner types of 
Him, Who, in the words of S. Paul, was “made sin 
for usi” As Bishop Patrick has well said in his 
commentary on Lev. x.17: “The very eating of 
the people’s sin-offering argued the sins of the people 
were, in some sort, laid upon the priests, to be taken 
away by them. From whence the sacrifice of Christ 
may be explained, who is said to dear our iniquity 
(as the priest is here said to do), all our sins dezng 


s ‘Principles of Divine Service,” vol. ii. part ii. p. 247. 

h It is so spoken of in Hosea iv. 8: ‘‘ They eat up the sin of My 
people, and they set their heart on their iniquity;” i.e, they on 
whom it is laid to eat the sin-offerings of the people, and so to atone 
by their own holiness for the guilt of the people, have their own 
hearts notwithstanding set upon iniquity: what, then, could the eating 
of the sin-offerings do, but increase their own condemnation, 
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laid on Him; who took upon Him to make an ex- 
piation for them, by the sacrifice of Himself. For 
the priest hereby eating of the sin-offering, receiving 
the guilt upon himself, may well be thought to 
prefigure one, who should be both priest and sa- 
crifice for sin; which was accomplished in Christ.” 

It remains to inquire, for what sins did the sin- 
offering of the Law atone? Clearly wot for wilful 
breaches of any of God’s commandments. So far as 
these were concerned, the Law was, as S. Paul calls 
it, “the ministration of death®.” The general prin- 
ciple is very clearly stated in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; under the Law, it is said, “ every transgres- 
sion and disobedience received a just recompence 
of reward!” And again, “he that despised Moses’ 
Law died without mercy under two or three wit- 
nesses™.” It is as clearly. laid down in the Law 
itself: “If any soul sin through ignorance, then he 
shall bring a she-goat of the first year for a sin- 
offering. And the priest shall make an atonement 
for the soul that sinneth ignorantly, when he sinneth 
by ignorance before the LORD, to make an atone- 
ment for him; and it shall be forgiven him. Ye 
shall have one law for him that sinneth through 
ignorance, both for him that is born among the chil- 
dren of Israel, and for the stranger that sojourneth 
among them. But the soul that doeth aught pre- 
sumptuously, whether he be born in the land, or 


k 2 Cor. iii. 7: 4 Staxovla rod Oavdrov. 

1 Heb. ii. 2: maca mapdBaois nal mapaxoh traBev evdicoy picbamo- 
dociar. 

™ Heb. x, 28: aderioas rls véuov Mocéws, xwpls oiktipuar emt dvaly 
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a stranger, the same reproacheth the LORD; and 
that soul shall be cut off from among his people. 
Because he hath despised the word of the Lorp, 
and hath broken His commandment, that soul shall 
utterly be cut off; his iniquity shall be upon him®.” 
And again: “The man that will do presumptuously, 
and will not hearken unto the priest that standeth 
to minister there before the LORD thy God, or unto 
the judge, even that man shall die®.”, Thus the Law 
proclaimed aloud that “the wages of sin is death ?.” 
The sin-offerings of the Law were not only imper- 
fect in their action, not really atoning for sin, “for 
it is not possible that the blood of bulls and of goats 
should take away sins,” but very limited in the 
sphere of their operation. For open breaches of any 
one of the Ten Commandments there appears to 
have been no atonement under the Law, no sacrifice 
might avail. In the note below, instances are re- 
ferred to of death being either threatened or actually 
inflicted for the breaking of each commandment’, 
Whence we see “that the great body of the Com- 
mandments were left unappeased and unsatisfied, 


» Num. xv. 27—3I. ° Deut. xvii. 12. 

P Rom. vi. 22. q Heb. x. 4. 

r I, Ex. xxii. 18; Lev. xx. 27; Deut. xiii. 6—11, 12—16; Num. 
XXV. 5. 


Il. Ex. xxxii. 27. 
III. Lev. xxiv. 1o—16, 23; Deut. xviii. 20. 
IV. Ex. xxxi. 14, 15; xxxv. 2; Num. xv. 32—36. 
V. Lev. xx. 9; Deut. xxi. 18. 
VI. Ex. xxi. 12; Lev. xxiv. 17; Num. xxxv. 31; Deut. xix. 11, 12. 
VII. Lev. xix. 20; xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 21, 22, 25. 
VIII. Ex. xxi. 16; Deut. xxiv. 7. 
- IX. Deut. xix. 16—21. 
X. Josh. vii. 1, 21, 25. 
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and claiming the blood not of a vicarious victim, but 
of the transgressors.” And Dr. Davison has stated 
no more than the simple fact when he says: ‘‘ The 
disability of the Mosaic Law is a point which may 
be placed beyond dispute.’ The stated sacrificial 
ordinances of that Law do not include the general 
remission of sin. This was its weakness and defi- 
ciency ; a deficiency both in the source of the grace, 
and in the representation of it to the offender. And 
as to the reality of this failure and deficiency, we 
have it demonstrated by the letter of the Law itself, 
which takes up the ritual, and passes almost un- 
touched the moral, transgression. It is demonstrated 
by the confession of the prophet David, who well 
understood all the resources of the Law, to which he 
had given his meditation day and night, but yet 
could find in them no atoning sacrifice for his sin, 
(Psalm li.). It is demonstrated by the want of any 
connection made in the Old Testament between the 
fears and anxieties of conscience, and the remedies 
of the ceremonial law. It is demonstrated in the 
doctrine of the New, which denies to the Law the 
power, and the promise, of any such propitiation. 
It is the general doctrine of S. Paul, when he ex- 
plains to the Israelite the difference between the 
Legal and the Evangelical systems. ‘Be it known 
unto you, men and brethren, that through this Man 
is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins; and 
by Him all that believe are justified from all things 
from which ye could not be justified by the Law of 
Moses*’ It is the more precise doctrine of. the 


. . . . ‘ae ne . . v 
® Davison, ‘‘ Inquiry into Primitive Sacrifice,” p. 80. 
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same Apostle, in those two of his Epistles which com- 
prehend a formal and expanded argument upon this 
very question,—his Epistles to the Galatians, and 
the Hebrews. For how does the Apostle, in each 
of those Epistles, argue the specific inferiority of the 
Law? Its want of the seal, or the promise, of atone- 
ment and reconciliation with God, is the very ground 
upon which his argument is built, to recommend the 
ordained mercies of the Evangelical Covenant.” 

For what, then, were the Mosaic sacrificial atone- 
ments available? The cases which admitted the 
application of a sin, or trespass-offering, may be 
brought under four heads; viz. (i.) bodily defile- 
ments*; (ii.) ceremonial offence’; (iii.) certain speci- 
fied cases of moral transgression knowingly com- 
mitted, in favour of which an exception from the 
general severity of the Law was admitted, and an 
atonement ordained’; (iv.) sins of ignorance and 
inadvertency, or offences unwittingly done*. These 


ToUT@ was 6 micTevoy Sixatodrat, Act. Apost., xiii. 39. The attentive 
reader will observe by these words that justification was not to be 
had in the Law, or in its system. THe will observe also that S. Paul 
does not say to the Israelite, ‘‘ of the justification which ye had under 
the Law Christ was the source;” but that, ‘‘ye had not so much as 
the power of the justification.” This single sentence, therefore, is 
decisive of the nature of the Mosaic dispensation. The same dis-- 
parity’ between the Mosaic and the Christian Covenants in the article 
of atonement, is stated in this other passage :—Kal 61a rovro d:a0ynKhs 
xawjs peatrns eotly, brws Oavdrov yevouevov cis amoAUTpwow TaV én) 
Th mpdtn Siabqkn’ mapaBdoewr, Thy emaryyedtay AdBwoty of KexAnuevor 
Tis aiwviov KAnpovoulas.—Heb. ix. 15., [Dr.Davison’s note.} 
“a «An Inquiry into the Origin and Intent of Primitive Sacrifice,” 
by the Rey. John Davison, B.D., p. 74. 

x Lev. v. 2, 33 xii, 6, 73 xv. 13—15, 25—30. 

y Ibid, v. 15—19. : z Ibid. vi. I—7. 
ee Thideive 29-13) 22,0275 VeitS; ‘18; Num. xv. 24—29, 
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last formed the largest class of offences to be atoned 
for by the Mosaic sacrifices. All this vast and 
complicated machinery of confession, bloodshed, 
sacrifice, and priestly atonement, existed in the main 
for what, in modern language, we should call venzal 
sins, for sins committed in ignorance or inadvertence ; 
it might almost be said, for involuntary sins’. One 
great lesson, then, which the system of atonement 
under the Law must have taught, was the extreme 
heinousness of sin, since even “little” sins, as men 
might call them, had to be atoned by blood. By the 
Law, as S. Paul says, sin was seen to be “exceeding 
sinful*.” “The importunate and incessant demand 
of legal lustration and atonement run through the 
life of the Hebrew worshipper; offence and pollution 
met him everywhere, and sent him to the appointed 
purifying, or expiatory means. What is all this but 
an apt adumbration of the moral offence, contracted 
from the imperfection and sin of our daily life, imply- 
ing a perpetual need of the gifts of the Christian pardon 
and purification; and plainly directing, if I mistake 
not, to a specific duty, in a perpetual recurrence to 
the source of those reliefs and mercies. Ifthe He- 
brew was for ever at his altar, the Christian must 
be no less so at the seat of the divine mercy. The 
altar is changed, but the duty remains, wherein the 
greater and holier sacrifice has its equal use 4.” 


ky mwa is the Hebrew word ; literally, ‘in wandering :” it is the 
word used in Ezekiel xxxiv. 6: ‘*My sheep wandered.” The sins, 
then, for which the Jews brought sin-offerings, were such as we daily 
confess, in the words which the Church puts into our mouths, ‘* We 
have erred and strayed from Thy ways like lost sheep.” 

* Rom. vii, 13.° ¢ Dr. Davison, ‘* Lectures on Prophecy,” p. 138. 
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SECTION II. 
The Trespass-offering. 


THE trespass-offering was undoubtedly a species of 
sin-offering ; both names being sometimes applied 
indifferently to the same sacrifice®; since every tres- 
pass was a sin-offering, though the converse of this 
would not be true that every sin-offering was a tres- 
pass-offering.. The precise point in which the tres- 
pass-offering differed from the sin-offering, though 
clearly indicated in the Bible itself, has given rise 
to much discussion, Commentators are now, how- 
ever, fairly well agreed upon the matter, The cha- 
racteristics of the trespass-offering are clearly stated 
by Mr. Cave? as follows: “The trespass -offerings 
were presented in atonement for sins against God, 
or against man, which admitted of compensation. 
If tithes, for example, had been withheld, atonement 
might be made “ before the face of the great Creator 
and Giver,” by repaying the tithes, and presenting 
a trespass-offering. If a fellow-Israelite had been 
defrauded, atonement might be made by recom- 
pensing him with the amount of which he had been 
defrauded, together with an additional sum by way 
of indemnity, and the presentation of a trespass- 
offering. There was in every trespass-offering the 
idea of retribution. The sin and trespass-offerings 
were both sacrifices for sin; but in the former, the 
leading idea was that of atonement, the expiation 
of sin by a substituted life; in the latter, the leading 


e Asin Ley. v. 6, 9% £ “The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacris 
fice,” P- 105. 
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feature was that of satisfaction, the wiping out of 
sin by the payment of a recompense.” 

The meaning. of the trespass-offering has been 
somewhat obscured, owing to the rendering of two 
quite different Hebrew words by the one word ‘tres- 
pass’ in our English version. In Lev. v. 15, and 
vi. 2, instead of “commit a trespass,” it would be 
better to read, “commit a frauds.” And this would 
indicate, as the Hebrew undoubtedly does, what is 
the main idea of the trespass-offering ; it is the com- 
pensating, or “making amends?,” for some harm that 
has been done, or for some loss that has been in- 
flicted. But in the trespass-offering there was more 
than making amends; more, that is, than the mere 
restitution to the owner of that of which he had been 
defrauded: it is said, “He shall add the fifth part 
thereto” Not only is the original loss repaid, the 
loss is more than rernedied. 
~ Another point in connection with the trespass- 
offering is well worthy of notice, viz. the way in 
which it brings into prominence the truth, that the 
guilt of sin in the sight of God is not measured 
by man’s. knowledge; we read, “Though he wist it 
not, yet is he guilty; he hath certainly trespassed 
against the Lord*.” As has been truly said: “If 


o Dyn Dyan we, Opn, according to Gesenius, means) 
‘to act treacherously, to be faithless, to take anything by stealth ;’ 
hence, ‘ to defraud.’ 
' “He shall make amends for the harm that he hath done in the 
holy thing.”—Lev. v. 16. 
2° Leven. cLO:s Vial Sy ) 
k Lev. v. 17—19. It has been well said: ‘The oe. ‘For they 
know not what they do,’ does not make unnecessary the prayer, 
‘Father, forgive them.” And we rightly pray in the- -Litany that 
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man’s conscience, or man’s light, were the standard, 
each man might have a different rule. And, at this 
rate, right or wrong, good or evil, would depend, not 
upon God’s truth, but on the creature’s apprehension 
of it. God, though in grace He finds means for. 
pardoning it, still judges evil as evil wherever He 
meets it. Our blindness does not alter His judg- 
ment; for it is our sin, and that alone, which has 
caused the blindness !.” 

We can now see how the sin and trespass-offering 
each bring out a special feature of our Lord’s’ one 
offering in relation to sin. The sin-offering speaks, 
of that sacrifice in its propitiatory, atoning aspect, 
as “covering” sin with the blood of atonement. The, 
trespass-offering speaks of it as making satisfaction 
for a wrong done, as paying a debt due, making 
amends for a loss inflicted™. Man, ever since the 
Fall, had been defrauding God of His due; that 
honour, worship, service owed by the creature to 
the Creator: here was the debt ever accumulating, 
the fraud continually augmented, the loss perpetually 
increased. For all this, Christ, as man’s trespass- 
offering, made amends: “God was injured by tres- 
pass in His holy things, His rights unpaid, His 
claim slighted ; for man was ofttimes a robber, taking 
for himself the fat, or life, God’s claim in the offer- 


God would forgive not only our sins and negligences, but also’ our 
ignorances.” 

1 Jukes, ‘‘ Law of the Offerings,” p. 167. 

m Though obscured in our English version, it is as a ‘ tresfasse 
offering’ that our Lord is spoken of in Isa. liii. In the tenth verse, 
the Hebrew is, wD? Diss DYwr-os, which, literally translated, is, 


Sif his soul shall lay down a trespass-offering.’ 
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ings, Thus, if I may so say, God, through man, was 
a loser; but at the hands of Christ the loss has been 
repaid; and whatever was lost through man in the 
first Adam, has been made up to the full in the 
second Adam. Whether honour, service, worship, 
or obedience, whatever God could claim, whatever 
man could rob Him of, all this has He received 
again from man in Christ *,” 

But this is not all. We have seen that in the 
trespass-offering, not only was the original wrong 
repaid, but a fifth part more is added to it. And 
so was it in the case of our great trespass-offering. 
So far from losing by man’s trespass, God received 
even more back again than He had been defrauded 
of. “Wonderful, indeed, are the ways of God; how 
unsearchable are His counsels and wisdom. Who 
would have thought that from the entrance of tres- 
pass, both God and man should in the end be gainers, 
But so it is) From man in Christ both God and man 
have received back more than they were robbed of. 
All things are, indeed, of God; yet it is from man in 
Christ, and this in consequence of trespass, that God, 
according to His wondrous purpose, receives back 
more than that of which sin had robbed Him. In 
this sense, “where sin abounded,” yea, and because 
sin abounded, “grace did more abound °.” 


1 Jukes, ‘‘ Law of the Offerings,” p. 172. ° Ibid., p, 176, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE BURNT-OFFERING, MEAT-OFFERING, 
SHEW-BREAD, INCENSE, 


——>— 
SECTION I, 
The Burnt-offering. 


THE BURNT-OFFERING is called in Hebrew the 
Olah, or, ‘ the ascending sacrifice,’ because it was made 
to ascend in the flame of the fire upon the altar, 
Similarly, among the Indo-Arians of primitive times, 
Agni, or ‘fire, is said to be the accomplisher of the 
burnt-offering *. The special feature of the burnt- 
offering is its entire consumption in the holy fire 
upon the altar; hence another name for it is the 
whole offering», All was burnt, with the exception 
of the skin, which fell to the lot of the officiating 
priest °, on the principle that they who wait at the 
altar are to be partakers of the altar 4, 

In the burnt-offering, the atoning element of sacri- 
fice fell into the background, though not wholly 
absent®; there is no special manipulation of the 

* “OQ Agni, thou art the accomplisher of the burnt-offering, ap- 
pointed by Manu.”—Rig. Veda, i. 13, 4; cf. i. 14, 11- Quoted in 
‘* The Arian Witness,” by Revd. K. M. Banerjea, p. 197. 

b 2, Deut. xxxiii, 10; Ps. li. 19. 

© Lev. vii, 8: ‘The priest that offereth any man’s burnt-offering, 
even the priest shall have to himself the skin of the burnt-offering 


which he hath offered.” 


4 x Cor, ix. 13. 
© See Lev. i. 4: ** He shall put his hand upon the head of the burnt- 


offering ; and it shall be accepted for him 4o make atonement for him.” 
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blood, as in the sin-offering; all centres on the entire 
consumption of the sacrifice upon the altar, which 
was especially ‘the altar of burnt-offering. The 
burnt-offering was then peculiarly the offering of 
worship. Not for the sake of relief from the sense 
of guilt, not in impetration of some looked-for mercy, 
nor even as an act of thanksgiving for mercies already 
received, was the burnt sacrifice offered to God, but 
simply as an act of adoration to Him “for His great 
glory.” It was offered as a symbol of the offerer’s 
own entire dedication of himself to God, the offering 
of himself, his soul and body, as not his own but 
God’s, and to be restored, as due to the great Giver. 
As the priest laid in order upon the wood the head, 
the fat, and, after washing them in water, the inwards 
and the legs’, so the sacrificer devoted to God all 
the powers of his intellect (the head), all that made 
life rich with superabundant stores of energy (the 
fat), all his most secret thoughts, desires, and affec-. 
tions (the inwards), all his actions and daily walk 
(the legs), purified from the stains contracted by. 
daily contact with the world. And thus the offerer 
was set forth as being “a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable unto God 8,” : 

The principal burnt - offering under the Law was 
the daily or continual* burnt-offering. It is written :. 


Cf. Lev. xvi. 24: ‘‘ He shall wash his flesh with water in the holy 
place, and put on his garments, and come forth, and offer his burnt- 
offering, and the burnt-offering of the people, and make an atonement 
for himself, and for the people.” fe ev.1.5,, 93 

8 Rom, xii. 1. Cf. Lev. i, g: “ The priest shall burn all on the: 
altar, to be a burnt- “sacrifice, an offering made by fire, of a sweet sa- 
ee unto the Lorp.” 


WeMDA-MQY, Ex. xxix: 42° - 
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“Now this is that which thou shalt offer upon the 
altar; two lambs of the first year day by day con- 
tinually. The one lamb thou shalt offer in the morn- 
ing; and the other lamb thou shalt offer at even: 
and with the one lamb a tenth deal of flour, mingled 
with the fourth part-of an hin of beaten oil; and the 
fourth part of an hin of wine for a drink-offering. 
And the other lamb thou shalt offer at even, and 
shalt do thereto according to the meat-offering of 
the morning, and according to the drink-offering 
thereof, for a sweet savour, an offering made by 
fire unto the Lorp. This shall be a continual 
burnt-offering throughout your generations at the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation before 
the LORD: where I will meet you, to speak there 
unto thee‘.” 

Nothing was ever allowed to interfere with this 
“continual” burnt-offering. Whatever other sacri- 
fices were to be offered, it was expressly ordered 
that they were to be “deséde the continual burnt- 
offering and his drink-offering ©.” 

On this subject I cannot do better than Haoté the 
following passage from Archdeacon Freeman’s “ Prin- 
ciples of Divine Worship:”. “The great national 
offering of Israel, the morning and evening lamb, 
was simply the ancient burnt-offering, or the Mosaic 
offering of private persons, lifted into a new sphere 
of power and activity. The directions given in the 
two cases are, as far as they go}, perfectly coincident ; 


1 Ex, xxix, 38—42: cf. Num. xxviii. 3—8 ; Lev. vi. 9—12. 
EON 2M XX Ville LOE Tony) 2A, te xxix, 5 16, 19, 22, 25, 31, 


34, 38. 
1 Comp. Num. xxviii. with Lev. i, 1—13. 
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even to the quantity of flour, wine, and oil. Inso+ 
much that the lofty powers wielded by the continual 
sacrifice might well seem at first sight unaccountable. 
But they are fully accounted for when we call to 
mind the august circumstances with which this par- 
ticular offering was surrounded. These, joined to 
the direct command and promise of God in respect 
of it, render an abundant account of the transcendent 
powers which are ascribed to it. And though we 
might on some accounts rather have expected to 
find the ox or the ram selected, for their physical 
superiority and greater value, as the national and 
all-containing sacrifice, we easily perceive, from the 
standing-ground of the Gospel, the superior fitness 
for this purpose of the feeblest, meekest, and most 
unresisting of creatures. At the same time, even 
as the divine “strength was made perfect in the 
weakness”: of Christ, so this outwardly simple and 
single sacrifice was seen, on occasion, to carry within 
it all that was noble and powerful in the sacrificial 
sphere. On each Sabbath it expanded into two 
lambs, offered morning and evening™; at the new 
moons, and other feasts, it became seven lambs, two 
young bullocks, a ram, and a goat"; on each day, 
during the feast of tabernacles, fourteen lambs, from 
eight to thirteen bullocks, two rams, and a goat?, 
became, in a word, “fat burnt sacrifices, with incense 
of rams, bullocks, and goats?. By all these was 
manifested forth the might that was veiled under 
the meekness of the lamb. It might be said of the 


m Num. xxviii. 9, 10. 


' ® Ibid. xxviii, 11-15. The goat, however, was for a sin-offering, — 
° Ibid, xxix. 12—38, P Ps, lxyi. 15. 
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God of Israel, as manifesting His power through that 
sacrifice, “He had horns coming out of His hand, 
and there was the hiding of His power :” “ His glory 
is like the firstling of His bullock, and His horns are 
the horns of unicorns4.” There was might in that 
sacrifice to overcome, for the purposes of the cove- 
nant, all the powers of evil; the “horns” of that 
altar were a strong refuge. In just sequence with 
this, “the Lamb as it had been slain,” in the Revela- 
tion, has “seven horns,” the full mystic complement 
of sacrificial power™; and this Lamb is also the 
“Lion of the tribe of Judah, and has prevailed,” 
not only to redeem the world unto God, but to 
“open the book,” and to achieve the final victory 
over “the beast having seven heads and ten horns.” 
The uniformity of the imagery in which the story 
of redemption is thus couched, from Abel’s sacrifice 
to the last chapter of the Revelation, is surely most 
remarkable. 

It is of the utmost importance thus to have pointed 
out the function and capacities of the ancient burnt- 
offering, because the sacrificial work of Christ is to 
so great a degree interpreted to us by it, and spe- 
cially by that loftily empowered instance of it, the 
Mosaic Continual Sacrifice. To this is to be re- 
ferred whatever is said in the New Testament, and 
in the Liturgies, of His “g¢ving” Himself, as a most 

4 Hab. iii. 4; Deut. xxxiii. 17. 

r Rey. v. 6, See the numerous passages which speak of God’s ex- 
altation of Israel under the image, doubtless sacrificial as well as physi- 
cal, of a horn, or horns. In S. Luke i. 69, we cannot fail to connect 
the ‘“‘horn of salvation” with ‘‘the remission of sins,” ver. 78. In 


Ps, lxix. 31, praise is said ‘‘to please the Lord better than a bullock 
with” all his sacrificial might of ‘‘ horns and hoofs.””— Freeman’s note, 
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unspeakably acceptable gift to God; as discrimi- 
nated either from His “giving” or delivering Him- 
self over, for suffering and death, to wicked men 
and powers of evil, which is more especially set 
forth by the sin-offering; or again, as distinguished 
from His giving Himself to man as the life of his 
soul, which was represented by the peace-offering. 
The wholeness of that gift of Himself, in Body, 
Soul, and Spirit; its voluntariness; its exceeding 
value as of the noblest and best created existence, 
and ‘as being, moreover, divine; its sweet savour, 
or infinite acceptableness, from its perfect accord- 
ance with the will of the Father; its unresisting 
meekness, as of a lamb; its victorious might, in 
that It ascended whole and entire into the heavens, 
in a sublimed and glorified condition, and “opened 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers ;” all these 
characters appertain to It as the great archetypal 
BURNT-OFFERING, from which all others took their 
form §.” : . ; 
The continual burnt-offering represents also our 
Lord’s perpetual presentation of His sacrifice in 
heaven, that sacrifice which S. Athanasius calls “a 
faithful sacrifice, one which vemains and does not 
pass away".” “For those,” he says, “which were 
offered according to the Law, had not this faithful-- 


* Freeman, ‘‘ Principles of Divine Service,” vol. ii. part ii. p. 240. 

* Heb. vii. 25: ‘* He ever liveth to make intercession for us.’” 

« Orations against the Arians, Orat. ii, chap. ix.: mori @uclay 
Tpoopeper Thy wévovoay Kal wh diamlrtovoay. Ai uty yap Kath vduov 
mpoogepomevar od elxov Td moartdv, Kab’ Hucpay mapepyduevat, kal ded- 
mevar mdAw Kabapoidu 4 5é ToD Swrhpos Ovola drat yevouervn TeTEAEiwie 
TO TGV, Kal TiaT?) YEVovE Kéevovee 51d WayT dS. 


re 
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ness; but the Saviour’s sacrifice, taking place once, 
has perfected the whole, and is become faithful as 
remaining for ever.” A “sacrifice which, though 
completed once for all on Calvary, yet ever abideth, 
and, in its power and its grace, is ever present 
among us, and is at all times gratefully and awfully 
to be commemorated «.” 

As in the lamb offered morning and evening, and 
burning slowly day and night without intermission, 
upon the altar of burnt-offering, all Israel in a deep 
mystery, yet in profoundest reality, lay, and was 
perpetually presented before GodY; so all God’s 
new Israel is ever presented before Him in the 
never-ceasing pleading of their Head and High-priest 
Who “ever liveth to make intercession for them.” 
The perpetual burnt-offering, which was above all 
others an offering of worship, has a reference also 
to the great central act of Christian worship, to the 
Church’s perpetual pleading of the one abiding sa- 
crifice upon her altars on earth’, and points un- 
‘mistakably to a daily Eucharist as the ideal of Chris- 
tian worship most in accordance with the revealed 
mind of God. 


SECTION IT. 
The Meat-offering. 
_ THE MEAT-OFFERING® (minchah), consisting of 
the fruits of the earth, most commonly in the form 


ae 
x Newman’s ‘‘ Parochial] Sermons,” vol. vi. p. = ‘*The Incarnate 


Son, a Sufferer and Sacrifice.” 
y Freeman, ‘‘ Principles of Divine Service,” vol. ii. part ii. p. 173+ 
= Cor. xi. 26. ; 
* FITIZID, used in Gen. iv. 4 of an animal sacrifice, but in othe 


cases Fptied exclusively to the bloodless or vegetable offerings, as 
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of flour and oil, appears to have been an invariable 
accompaniment of the burnt-offering, with which it _ 
was closely associated, by a portion of it being burnt 
upon the altar>, The greater part became the food 
of the priests °, except in the case of a priest’s meat- 
offering, which was ordered to be wholly burnt4 
According to Jewish tradition, it was the meat and 
drink-offering which consummated the burnt-offer- 
ing, that not being considered complete until the 
meat and drink-offering had been offered. Light- 
foot says, “the song and music began not to sound, 
till the pouring out of the drink-offering. This is 
a traditionary maxim exceeding common, and re- 
ceived among the Rabbins. The song of the Lord 
began when the drink-offering was poured out, for 
till then the offering was not perfect, because every 
burnt-offering was bound to have a meat-offering, 
and a drink-offering, or else it was not right. And 
this may be the proper cause, why the music began 
not till the drink-offering, namely, they stayed till 
the offering was complete, and then began®.” It is 
clearly implied in the Bible that every burnt-ofter- 
ing had its accompanying meat and drink-offering ‘. 
So important a feature was the minchah, or meat- 


opposed to the bleeding or animal sacrifices. In a more limited sense, 
it is applied to that portion of the bloodless sacrifice which consisted 
of meal, or cake, as distinguished from the libation of wine (7152, 
‘drink-offering,’) associated with it. 

> Lev. vi. 14, 15. The portion burnt was called its memorial 
TBI, Bynpdouvoy, 

© Lev. vi. 16. anLev., Vi 23: 

® Lightfoot’s ‘‘ Temple Service,” chap. vii. § 2. 

f See Ex, xxix. 38—42, and Num. xv., xxviii, xxix 


wa 
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offering of the continual daily burnt-offering, that 
the term mznxchah is not unfrequently used of the 
whole morning or evening sacrifice®. There is here 
a remarkable similarity, as Archdeacon Freeman 
has pointed out, between Jewish and Gentile sacri- 
fices. He says, “it is much to be observed, as an 
unfailing feature of Gentile sacrifice, when properly 
performed, that animals were never offered alone, 
but always with an accompaniment of flour and 
wine. Nor only so. The victim, though itself the 
efficacious element of the sacrifice, was offered dy 
means of the bread and wine. ‘The bread was broken 
and sprinkled on the head of the animal while alive ; 
and again wine, with frankincense, was poured be- 
tween its horns. This done, the sacrifice was con- 
ceived to have been duly offered, so far as con- 
cerned the gz/¢ and dedication of it on man’s part, 
and the acceptance of it by the Deity. This is 
proved by the fact that zmolare, ‘to sprinkle’ with 
the broken mo/a, or cake, was used, as is well-known, 
to express the entire action of sacrifice, the slaying 
and burning included. So again, mactare, ‘to enrich 
or crown with the addition of wine,’ (mauctus = magis 
auctus), was likewise used for the whole action. 
This is an absolute proof of the immense virtue and 
implicit power attributed to the bread and wine in 
these sacrifices, They were held to carry within 
them, in a manner, the whole action. The present- 
ing of them was the presenting of the slain sacri- 
fice, the acceptance of them was its acceptance. And 
that, moreover, they were identified respectively, the 

8 2 Kings iii. 20; Dan. ix. 21; Ps. cxli. 2; 1 Kings xvili. 29, In 
1 Sam. ii, 17, it is used still more generally, 


M 


> 
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broken bread with the body to be slain, the poured 
out wine with the blood to be. shed, is both probable 
from the obvious parallel, and is countenanced by 
other parts of the system... Thus the poor, who 
could not. afford. slain victims, were allowed. to do 
their part by providing cakes.of bread; and these 
were sometimes made in the shape of the ox. to be 
sacrificed, and might be offered alone. And the 
drinking of blood was, though rarely, substituted for 
that of wine. 

“Now all this coincides oa teelaee with the 
Mosaic provisions, by which the animal sacrifice was 
held to be completed when the bread-offering had 
been laid on, and the wine poured out on, the victim ; 
and, again, with the Law allowing the poor to bring 
a bread-offering, instead of victims. Another curious 
fact indicating the important functions allotted in 
Gentile sacrifices to the fruits. of the earth, is that 
@vaia, the regular word for ‘sacrifice’, signifies pro- 


+ There is something similar to this in the Levitical law. In the 
case of the very poor, flour might be offered fora sin-offering. ‘* But 
if. he be not able to bring two turtle doves, or two young pigeons, 
then he that sinned shall bring for his offering the tenth part of an 
ephah of fine flour for a sin-offering ; he shall put no oil upon it, 
neither shall he put any frankincense thereon: for it is a sin-offering. 
Then shall he bring it to the priest, and the priest shall take his 
handful. of it, even a memorial thereof, and burn it on the altar, ac- 
cording to the offerings made by fire unto the LorD: it is a sin- 
offering. And the priest shall make an atonement for him as touch- 
ing his sin that he hath sinned ‘in one of these, and it shall be for- 
given him: and the remnant shall be the priest’s as a meat-offering,” 
—Lev. v. 1I—13. 

' “From @va, @vov, or @vla, a tree resembling the cypress, yielding 
a sweet smell when burnt. Homer always applies @vew to offering 
fruits; and so Theocritus, viv @iow 1& mlrupa (ii. 33). Hence it has 
erroneously been supposed that fruit-offerings were more ancient than 
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perly the offering of odoriferous fruits, or leaves, and 
has nothing to do with the slaying. Yet it became 
the universal term for slaying an animal in sacrifice, 
exactly as zmmolare and mactare did; because in 
the going up of the incense the animal sacrifice was 
held to be contained *.” ) 

We thus see how both the Jewish and the Gentile 
mind was prepared and trained for the acceptance of 
that form of sacrifice which was to supersede all 
others, in which the elements were to be simply bread 
and wine; a form of sacrifice which was to be uni- 
versal throughout the world, according to the great 
prophecy of Malachi: “From the rising of the sun 
even unto the going down of the same, My Name 
shall be great among the Gentiles; and in every 
place incense shall be offered to My Name, and 
a pure offering (mznchah, i.e. ‘a meat-offering,’ i.e. 
bread and wine): for My Name shall be great 
among the heathen, saith the Lord of hosts },” 


SECTION II. 
The Shew-bread. 


CONNECTED, at least in material, with the meat- 
offering was the SHEW-BREAD™. The literal mean- 


animal ones (Ovid, Fast., i. 337). But all that the etymology indicates 
is, that to offer the incense was, in effect, to present the slain sacrifice ; 
dew is, in fact, in modern language, ‘to cense or incense’ the offering.” 
—Archdeacon Freeman’s note. 

k “Principles of Divine Service,” vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 75. 

1 Mal. i. 11. 

m™ DD or, Ex, xxv. 30; LXX. &provs évwrlovs; Vulg., panes 
propositionis, In Ex. xxxv. 13 the LXX. has robs &provs tis mpo- 
Qécews; which is the expression used in the New Testament, S. Matt. 
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ing of the Hebrew words so translated is, “ Bread of 
the face.” It is clear that the face here spoken of is 
the face of God, for we read, “Thou shalt set upon 
the table the bread of the face before My face con- 
tinually*.” Another name for it is “bread of order- 
ing °,” because of its being arranged zz order upon 
the table. From its being laid continually before the 
Lord, it is also called the continual, or the perpetual 
bread?, The shew-bread consisted of twelve loaves 
or cakes of fine flour, supplied at the charge of the 
people’. Whether they were made with or without 
leaven is uncertain, as this is nowhere stated. »If 
they followed the analogy of the ordinary mznchah, 
they would have been without leaven, according to 
the ordinance, “ Ye shall burn no leaven in any offer- 
ing of the Lord made by fire'”” But as no part 
of the shew-bread was actually burnt, it may have 
followed the analogy of the thanksgiving-offering, 
which consisted partly of /eavened bread, and of the 
waved loaves of first-fruits at Pentecost, which were 
also baked with leaven *, 

These loaves, twelve in number, according to the 
number of the tribes of Israel, were arranged upon 


xii. 4; S. Luke vi, 4. In 1 Kings vii. 48, some MSS. of the LXX, 
read, of &ptot ths mpoopopas, others, of &pro ths mpobecews, The 
**shew-bread” of the English version appears to be borrowed from 
Luther’s Schaubrode, 

» Ex, xxv, 30, ¢ OD? OB ON? Wowrrby mon, 

o 272, Lev, xxiv. 6, 7; 1 Chron. xxviii. 16; 2 Chron. ii, 55 
2 Chron, xxix. 18: or, np wey orm, 1 Chron, ix, 32; xxiii, 29; 
2 Chron. xiii, 11; Neh, x, 34. 

Popa ory), Num, iv, 7; cf. 2 Chron. ii. 4, 

4 Lev, xxiv. 8; cf, Neh. x. 32, 33. 

* Ley, ii, 11, ® Ibid, vii, 13, * Ibid. xxiii, 17, 
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the golden table, which stood in the holy place, in 
two sets of six each. Upon each set, or row, was 
placed frankincense, and, according to the Septuagint 
version, salt also". After the loaves had lain upon 
the table from Sabbath to Sabbath, they were taken 
away, and fresh ones substituted. The frankincense 
which had lain upon them throughout the week was 
then burnt, probably upon the altar of burnt-offering, 
“for a memorial,’ and the loaves themselves were 
eaten by the priests in the holy place*. This burning 
of the frankincense “for a memorial” brings the 
shew-bread clearly into the category of offerings ; for’ 
it is through a similar burning of a memorial upon 
the altar that the znxchah itself becomes an offering 
made by fire’; and this very name is also applied to 
the shew-bread, it being written, “It is most holy 
unto him of the offerings of the Lord made by fire 
by a perpetual statute’. A libation of wine is not 
mentioned as having been offered with the shew- 
bread, but it has been often taken for granted, on 
account of the frequent allusion to bowls and cans 
in connection with the table of shew-bread *. 

In the shew-bread, the perpetual bread, the bread 
of the face, or of the presence, the twelve tribes of 


« Lev, xxiv. 6, nal émiOhoere ém 7d Ocua AlBavoy Kabapdy Kal Gra 

x Ibid. xxiv. 7—9. y Ibid. vi. 14, 15. 

® Ibid. xxiv. 9. Bahr, who strongly contests the view of the shew- 
bread being an offering, must have overlooked this passage. 

a Ex. xxv. 29: moijoes Ta TpuBAla abths Kal Tas Ovicxas Kal ra 
onovdela Kat Tovs Kud'ous, év ois omeloeis ev avtuis.—LXX. The 
rendering of the English version, ‘‘ to cover withal,” cannot be main- 
tained. The marginal is the true rendering, ‘‘to pour out withal.” 
Cf. Ex. xxxvii. 16; Num. iv. 7.. See also Freeman’s ‘‘ Principles of 
Divine Service,” ii. 2, p. 185, note. ' 
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Israel were perpetually presented before the face or 
presence of God, more nearly even than by the per- 
petual burnt-offering of the lamb, inasmuch as the 
table of shew-bread stood nearer to God’s mani- 
fested presence in the Holy of Holies, than did the 
altar of burnt-offering», The shew-bread was wholly 
dedicated to God, and yet wholly consumed by man. 
On account. of the memorial of it which was burnt, 
it was called an offering made by fire, and yet it 
was all eaten by the priests °; hence that on which 
it stood partook of the nature both of an altar and 
of a table4; and the shew-bread itself, as Arch- 
deacon Freeman has well said, “was the highest, 
most perfect form of combined sacrifice and com- 
munition known to the Mosaic scheme; and as such 
it has, even visibly, a special commission to set forth 
to us the mystery of the holy Eucharist ®.” 


> See, for this and for what follows, Freeman’s ‘‘ Principles of 
Divine Service,” ii. 2, pp. 184—203. 

© Bishop Patrick (on Ley. xxiv. 7) says, ‘‘ Which bread it is evident 
is called, one of the offerings of the Lord made by fire; because this 
frankincense, which stood upon it all the week, was burnt as an obla- 
tion to Him.” 

4 Bishop Patrick again says, ‘‘It need not seem strange that this 
bread, which was not burnt upon the altar, should be reckoned among 
the offerings made by fire: for as the altar is called God’s table 
(Mal. i. 12), so this table, where the shew-bread stood, was really 
God’s altar. Insomuch. that the bread which was set upon it be- 
fore Him, was looked upon as offered unto Him; and the frankin- 
cense set upon the bread as a part of it, being really burnt, it may 
be called an offering made by fire.”” 

e ‘Principles of Divine Service,” ii. 2, p. 188. The LXX. render- 
ing of Lev. xxiv. 7, is very suggestive ; €covta: of &pro eis dvduvnow 
mpoxelwevot TH Kuplw. Compare the words of institution, todro mo:- 
cire cis THY euny avduynowy, S, Luke xxii. 19; and the language 
of the Liturgies, mpdadetar kal ex xeip@v judy Tay GuaprwAdy Ta poe 
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This form of Jewish offering has thus passed on 
unchanged, but only glorified, into the* Christian 
Church. Archdéacon ‘Freeman has well explained 
how this is; he says, “The shew-bread, carrying in 
it the whole body of the nation, was 1. offered or 
given acceptably to God by the high-priest, or his 
sons, through the application to it (with due ‘me- 
morial’ reference to the great national sacrifice,) of 
the frankincense and the sacred fire; and then, 2. 
partaken of by them as ‘most holy,’ and as making 
them such. Bearing in mind, then, the divinely- 
guaranteed parallel between the old and new sys- 
tems, we see that it sets forth to us, 1. the Church 
in Christ, as a royal priesthood, giving herself ac- 
ceptably to God, in bread and wine; the identifi- 
cation of these. with that body and blood being 
effected by the application to them (with due ‘me- 
morial’ reference to Christ’s sacrifice) of His priestly 
intercession, and of the sanctifying fire of the Spirit £ 
And then, 2. inasmuch as the same things were, in 
the Mosaic rite, received back from’God to purposes 
of sanctification and of all covenanted blessings, it 


kelweva Sapa radra.—Liturgy of S, James, Hammond, p. 38. étard-' 
atedoy ep Huds Kat em 7a mpokelmeva Sapa Taira 7d Mvedud cov 7d 
mavdyiov.—Ib., p. 42, cf. p. 43. Kardmrentov rd Mveiud cov 7d d&yiov eq” 
hpas, nal éml ta mponelueva Sapa raira, —Liturgy of S. Chryso- 
stom, Hammond, p, 111. éAdetv Td Mvedud cov 7d G&yiov eb’ juas, Kad 
érl 7a mpokeiweva Sapa ratra.—Liturgy of S, Basil, Ib., p. 114. 
dtiws peTacxommev Tay mpoKetméevwrv huiv ayadev.— Liturgy of S. 
Mark, Ib., 189. 

f It was through the incense, a type of prayer, that the shew-bread 
became a sacrifice ; so by the incense of our Lord’s prayer,,when He 
blessed and brake, the same elements were for ever consecrated to be 
the great Christian sacrifice, that was to be.offered everywhere among. 
the Gentiles, ' 
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sets forth to us the Church recedving the sam? gifts 
back again’, as the Body and Blood of Christ,—mys- 
teriously identified therewith by the same media, 
viz. the touch of incense and of fire, as before,—and 
obtaining, by participation in them, full sanctifica- 
tion, and communion through Christ with God.” 


SECTION. ALV. 
The Incense. 


THE INCENSE® employed in the service of the 
tabernacle was compounded of four ingredients, 
stacte, onycha, galbanum, and frankincense’ It 


8 **This is that ‘admirable commerce’ or exchange between heaven 
and earth, so frequently dwelt on in the Liturgies, especially in the 
Eastern prayer before reception, and the Western Secreta or prayer of 
oblation. Thus Lit. S. Jas. and S. Chrys., ‘That our God having 
received them unto His heavenly altar, for the savour of a spiritual 
sweet smell, would send down in return (avt:kataméeun) the gift of 
the Holy Ghost.’ And the Leonine Sacramentary Secreta, (Muratori, 
p. 303), ‘ Exercising a glorious commerce, we offer those things which 
Thou hast given, that we may be found worthy to receive Thyself.’ 
‘We offer earthly gifts, that we may obtain heavenly.’”—Archdeacon 
Freeman. 
= nap, Ovutapa, LXX. This incense must be carefully distins 


guished from mere frankincense (722°), which was but one of the 
F : 


four ingredients of which incense was compounded. It was simple 
frankincense, not the more sacred incense, which was connected with 
the shew-bread, and with meat-offerings ; Lev. ii. 2,16; xxiv. 7. In 
the English version, ‘incense’ has been wrongly put for ‘ frankincense’ 
in the following passages ; Isa. xlii. 23; Ix. 6; Ixvi. 3: Jer. vi. 20; 
xvii. 26; xli. 5. 

i Ex. xxx. 34. (1.) Mataph (oracrh), i.e. not the resinous myrrh, or 
sap, obtained from the fragrant myrrh, and dried, but a kind of storax 
gum resembling myrrh, which was baked, and then used, like incense, 
for fumigating; (2.) shecheleth (vut, unguis odoratus), the shell of a 
shell-fish resembling the purpura, of an agreeable odour ; ( 3.) chelbenah 
(x4ABdvn), a resin of a pungent, bitter flavour, obtained, by means of 
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might only be used in the worship of God. The 
penalty of death was affixed to the making or using 
of it for profane purposes: “Ye shall not make to 
yourselves according to the composition thereof: it 
shall be unto thee holy unto the LORD. Whosoever 
shall make like unto that, to smell thereto, shall 
even be cut off from his people*.” It is called ‘holy 
of holies}, or ‘most holy,’ 

This incense was burnt morning and evening upon 
the golden altar of incense, which stood in the holy 
place; “ Aaron shall burn thereon sweet incense every 
morning: when he dresseth the lamps, he shall burn 
incense upon it. And when Aaron lighteth the lamps 
at even, he shall burn incense upon it, a perpetual 
incense before the LoRD throughout your genera- 
tions ™,” 

We see here, that in the original institution the 
burning of incense was the special work of the high- 
priest; the duty is assigned to Aaron himself, not 
to his sons. Like the shew-bread, and the daily 
sacrifice, the incense also is called ‘ perpetual *,’ 

Besides the daily incense, the offering of incense 
in the Holy of Holies by the high-priest on the day 
of atonement, formed a very solemn and important 
part of the ceremonies of that day. But for the 
cloud of incense covering the mercy-seat, the high- 


an incision in the bark, from the févw/a, a shrub which grows in Syria, 
Arabia, and Abyssinia, and then mixed with fragrant substances to 
give greater pungency to their odour; and (4.) /ebonah (AtBavos, or 
A:Bavwrds), frankincense, a resin of a pleasant smell, obtained from 
a tree in Arabia Felix, or India, but what tree has not been dis« 
covered.—Keil on the Pentateuch, ii. p. 216 3 T. and T. Clark. 

k Ex, ver. 37, 38. ; DW? wry, Ibid. ver. 36, 
‘-m Jbid. ver. 7, 8 Sao Np, Ibid. ver. 8 
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_ priest would have died on entering the holiest place ®. 
It is written, “He shall put the incense upon the fire 
before the Lord, that. the cloud of the incense may, 
cover the mercy-seat that is upon the testimony, 
that he die not.’ The general meaning of the in- - 
cense has been well pointed out by Outram: he says, 
“As the Jewish high-priest was a shadowy image of 
Jesus Christ our High-priest, and the inner sanctuary 
of the temple was a figure of heaven itself; so also 
the sacred incense which used to be burnt, both in 
the holy and in the most holy place, represented the 
prayers of the Church. For this reason, as the name 
of the thing signified is frequently given to the sign, 
(and it would otherwise be unaccountable,). those 
sacred odours are called ‘the prayers of the saints.” 
Hence it is that these prayers of the saints are said 
to be ‘offered upon the golden altar4;’ that being the 
altar. from which the sacred incense, which was the 
symbol of those prayers, daily ascended to God: hence 
it is that David* compares his prayers with that very 
incense, as a thing signified with its sign. For the 
same reason it was, that the Jewish people offered 
up their prayers in the court, while the high-priest 
was presenting the sacred incense, the. symbol of 
those prayers, to God in the temple*: by which rite 
he symbolically offered to Him those prayers which 
were at the same instant ascending from the people. 
Wherefore, as the Jewish high-priest typified Christ 
our High-priest, as the most holy place was a figure 
of the highest heavens, and the sacred incense was 
emblematical of the prayers of the saints, the con- 
clusion is unavoidable, that the Jewish high-priest 


© Lev. xvi, 13. P Rey. v. 8 4 Ibid. viii. 3. 
* Ps. cxli. 2. * S. Luke i. ro, ; 
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burning this sacred incense before God in the inner 
sanctuary, prefigured our High-priest now in heaven, 
commending to God the prayers of the Church *.” 

Incense was a symbol, not only of prayer gene- 
rally, but more especially of zztercessory prayer. On 
one remarkable occasion we find even the power of 
atoning ascribed to the offering of incense: “ Moses 
said unto Aaron, Take a censer, (rather, the censer ") 
and put fire therein from off the altar, and put on 
incense, and go quickly unto the congregation, and 
make an atonement for them: for there is wrath 
gone out fromthe Lord; the plague is begun. And 
Aaron took as Moses commanded, and ran into the 
midst of the congregation; and, behold, the plague 
was begun among the people: and he put on (the) 
incense, and made an atonement for the people. And 
he stood between the dead and the living; and the 
plague was stayed*.” Here the rehearsal, as it were, 
of the incense-offering of the day of atonement, exer- 
cised a similar intercessory and atoning power, even 
without any accompanying sacrifice or shedding. of 
blood. A- wonderful foreshadowing of the’ more 
powerful incense-offering of a greater High-priest, 
Who “ever liveth to make intercession for. us,” and 
Who is ever standing between the living and the 
dead, to stay the plague from His people’, 


t Outram on Sacrifice, Dissert. ii. chap. vii. § 4. 
= TAMSIN, probably the censer used on the great day of 
4 alo v 
atonement. x Num. xvi. 46—48. 
y See also the beautiful remarks of Archdeacon Freeman upon the 
incense ; ‘‘ Principles of Divine Service,” vol ii. part 2, pp. 178—184. 
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SECTION I. 
The Peace-offerings. 


- THE special characteristic of the PEACE-OFFERING * 
is the meal upon the sacrifice. The peace-offering 
consisted of a male or female, either of the herd or 
of the flock, without blemish, which the offerer pre- 
sented at the door of the tabernacle, laid hands upon 
and killed, the blood being sprinkled upon the altar 
round about, as in the case of the burnt-offering». 
The body was then divided into three parts, of which, 
(i.) the fat and certain of the inward parts were burnt 
upon the altar by the priests, being laid upon the 
burnt sacrifice*, which was kept burning upon the 
altar all day, partly for that purpose; this portion 
was called the food, or bread of the offerings made 
by fire unto the Lord; (ii.) a second portion, viz, 


oes pyaous M3, Lev. lil, 13 Ovola owrnplovr, LXX.; hostia 


pacificorum, Vulgate. The singular, Dow, occurs only in Amos v. 22. 


The name is probably connected in derivation with mybw, ‘peace.’ 
Kurtz well says: ‘‘A state of peace and friendship with God was 
the basis, and sime gua non, to the presentation of a Shelem; and 
the design of that presentation, from which its name was derived, 
was the realization, establishment, verification, and enjoyment of the 
existing relation of peace, friendship, fellowship, and blessedness,”—= 
** Sacrificial Worship,” p. 255; T. and T. Clark. “ 

> Lev. iii. © Tbid. ver. 3—5, 9—II, 14—17. 4 Ibid. ver. 11, 
16; cf. Ezek. xliv. 7. 
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the breast and shoulder, belonged to the priests 
the former, called the wave-breast, being given to - 
the priests in general®; the latter, or heave-shoulder, 
being given to the officiating priest for his portion’; 
as it is said, “He among the sons of Aaron that 
offereth the blood of the peace-offerings, and the fat, 
shall have the right shoulder for his part. For the 
wave-breast and the heave-shoulder have I taken of 
the children of Israel from off the sacrifices of their 
peace-offerings, and have given them unto Aaron 
the priest, and unto his sons, by a statute for ever 
from among the children of Israel®:” (iii.) the re- 
mainder, being the largest part, was eaten by the 
offerer and his household}. 

It has been pointed out‘ that there was thus 
a triple rite of consecration in the case of the peace- 
offering: (i.) the placing of the fat portions upon 
the top of the altar; (ii.) the waving of the breast, 
which Jehovah handed over to Aaron and his sons ; 
and (iii.) the heaving of the right shoulder, which 
Jehovah handed over to the officiating priest. Through 
these three first-fruits (dmapyai), which were taken 
from the whole mass, and, having been consecrated 
to Jehovah, were partaken of, partly by Himself, and 
partly by His servants the priests, the rest of the 
flesh, from which they were separated, and which 
Jehovah handed over to the offerer, was consecrated 
and sanctified also*, and was then eaten by the 
latter, along with his household and friends, And 


© Ex. xxix. 27, 28; Lev, vii. 31, 34. f Lev. vii. 32 
8 Ibid. ver. 33, 34. _Ibid. ver. 15, 16; xxii. 30: Deut. xii. 7, 
17, 18; xiv. 26, i Kurtz, ‘‘ Sacrificial Worship,” p. 277. 


k Rom, xi. 16, 
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thus, as has. been said, “the offerer, the priest, and 
God, all fed together!” For, as we have seen, part 
of the peace-offering was laid upon the altar, and 
thus became the bread of God; part was eaten by 
the priests, and part by the offerer. To this it is 
that S. Paul alludes, when he says™ of Israel after 
the flesh, that “they which ate of the sacrifices were 
partakers of the altar.” 

“Thus did they thrice in the year at least, at their 
great feasts, and at other times of their own voluntary 
will, make solemn and thankful remembrance before 
God of the one original Passover sacrifice of a lamb, 
by which they had been redeemed unto God, and 
plead in the most prevailing: manner the virtue and 
the powers of it; unite themselves afresh to the great 
continual offering; lay themselves, in a mysterious 
but wonderfully real manner, upon the altar for dedi- 
cation and acceptance, and receive from the altar, 
through the medium of the one priest and sacrifice, 
all the blessings of the covenant. It ‘is impossible 
that anything should more accurately copy and fore- 
show the means by which, under’ the Christian “dis- 
pensation, men were to make remembrance of, and 
plead in the most prevailing way, the once-offered 
but continually-presented sacrifice of Christ, unite 
themselves afresh to it, lay themselves in a mystery 
on the heavenly altar for dedication and acceptance, 
and receive from that altar, through the one Priest 
and the one Sacrifice, all the gifts and blessings of 
the new and perfect covenant ».” 


' Jukes, ‘‘ The Law of the Offerings,” p- 99. my Cor: = “18; 
" See Article in ‘‘ Christian Remembrancer,"” Oct., phe) entitled, 
“Theory of the Mosaic System,” p. 430. 
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- It may be observed that the peace-offering summed 
up in itself all the three kinds of sacrifice, since it 
partook of the nature of the other two; it was akin 
to the sin-offering through the sprinkling of the 
blood, and to the burnt-offering, by having some 
of its choicest parts laid and consumed upon the 
altar of burnt-offering. As thus partaking of the 
nature of the three kinds of sacrifice, the peace- 
offering was peculiarly adapted to represent the 
Christian Eucharist, of which it was a very special 
type®. 

-A remarkable ceremony, that of waving and heav- 
ing, comes into special prominence in the case of the » 
peace-offerings. The importance assigned to this 
ceremony is evidenced by the fact, that offerings of 
various kinds are sometimes spoken of as “ wavings?,” 
or “heavings4”” The waving was a movement back- 
wards and forwards, such as that of a saw’, or of 
a threatening finger*; the heaving was a movement 
up and down. This ceremony is explained as refer- 
ring to God’s universal presence: “It was waved up- 
wards, forwards, and backwards, towards the right, 


° Compare the threefold partition of the peace-offering mentioned 
above with the similar division of the consecrated bread in the ancient 
English liturgy, which directed the bread to be broken into three por- 
tions, one of which was dropped into the chalice, the other taken by 
the priest, the third and largest portion distributed to the commu- 
nicants, and reserved for the sick. See Maskell’s ‘‘ Ancient Liturgies,” 
p- 109. 

PTDIM, Ex. xxxv. 22, “an offering (lit. waving) of gold;” 
xxxvili. 24, ‘‘the gold of the offering ;” ver. 29, ‘‘the brass of she 
offering ;” Num. viii. 11, $‘an offering of the children of Israel.” 

4 Monn, Ex. xxv. 23 xxx. 13—I5 ; Xxxv. 5, 21, 24; xxxvi. 3, 63 
Num. xxxi. 41, 52; 2 Chron. xxxi. 10, 12, 14; Ezra viii. 25; Mal. 
ii, S, &c,: x * Isa. x. 15. 8 Ibid. xix. 16; Zech, ii. 9 (Heb. £3). 
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and towards the left ; acts by which it was solemnly 
presented or delivered over to God, considered as 
the omnipresent and omniscient sovereign of the 
universe. This is the representation of Abarbinel : 
‘The waving is thus performed by the priest; he 
reaches it forth upwards and downwards, and on all 
sides, towards the six parts of the world, in token 
that the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.’ 
R. Bechai says: ‘He moves it forwards and back- 
wards to Him Whose are the four quarters ot the 
world; and upwards and downwards, to Him Who 
is the Lord of heaven and earth.’ Nor has this rite 
been differently explained by R. Levi Ben Gerson, 
who considers ‘it as designed to teach us, that the 
Providence of God extends to every place both 
above and below, wherever any beings exist” 

It may be noticed that this double action of heav- 
ing and waving would have formed the sign of the 
Cross, Archdeacon Freeman has pointed out how 
this ceremony of elevation and waving was adopted 
into the Eucharistic ritual of the Christian Church. 
He says: “There is one striking action more espe- 
cially—anciently common, as it should seem, to all 
Liturgies ; though it has now disappeared from some, 
_and is probably misconceived in all—which tends to 
invest the reception with a very awful character, and 
to explain yet further the deep reverence here ex- 
pressed, It is the ‘elevation’ already referred. to. 
The elements, one or both", were /ifted up towards 


* Outram on Sacrifice, i. xv. 5. 

u “The bread only was actually /i/fed in the Liturgies of S. James 
(Syriac), S. Basil, S. Chrysostom, the Armenian, Coptic S. Basil, 
Roman, English, Mozarabic, But in S. James’ (Greek) it is the 
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heaven with mysterious words, desiring that they 
might be received up to God’s heavenly and spiritual 
altar. The words generally used in the East, and 
which we find also in one Western office, the Spanish, 
were, ‘The holy (things) are lifted up to the holy 
(places).’ This desire was sometimes most distinctly 
expressed in the ‘Prayer of bowing down;’ as, for 
example, in the Roman, ‘We suppliantly beseech 
Thee, Almighty God, command these things to be 
carried up by the hands of Thy holy angel to Thy 
celestial altar, in the sight of Thy divine majesty.’ 
This, which occurs also, only a little earlier, in S. 
Mark’s Liturgy, is to the same effect as S. Chryso- 
stom’s ‘Prayer of bowing down,’ namely, for profit- 
able reception; but. it specifies more distinctly the 
idea of the gifts being mystically carried up to the 
heavenly altar *.” 

As the heaving, or elevation, so the waving, or 
movement from side to side, has been perpetuated 
in some Liturgies, as, for instance, in that of Salis- 
bury, which directed the paten to be waved from 
side to side to the four quarters %. 


‘gifts ;? and in all they are named in the plural in the accompanying 


prayer: ‘hec’ (Roman, Sarum, &c.), i.e. the bread and cup.”— 
Archdeacon Freeman. 

x Freeman’s ‘‘ Principles of Divine Service,” vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 175. 
Cf. Bona, Rer. Liturg., lib. ii. cap. xiii. § 2: ‘*‘ Habet exemplum in 
veteri Testamento hc hostiz elevatio: nam passim legimus partem 
victimze a sacerdotibus elevatam coram Domino.” 

Y The Sarum rubric is: ‘* Hic committat diaconus patenam sacer- 
doti, deosculans manum ejus: et sacerdos deosculetur patenam: postea 
ponat ad sinistrum oculum, deinde ad dexirum: postea faciat crucem 
cum patena wtra caput.” 
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SECTION II. 
Varieties of Peace-offerings. 


THERE were three varieties of Peace-offerings ’, viz. 
sacrifices of praise, votive sacrifices, and free-will 
sacrifices. 

I. SACRIFICES OF PRAISE OR THANKSGIVING *. 
These would have been the most general and com- 
mon kind of peace-offering, being offered to God in 
thanksgiving, as an acknowledgment of mercies re- 
ceived, whether individual or national. Such would 
be the peace-offerings presented at the yearly festi- 
vals >, and on special festal occasions °. 

With this, which may be called the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, it was ordered that, besides the customary 
unleavened cakes, “he shall offer for his offering 
leavened bread, with the sacrifice of thanksgiving of 
his peace-offerings‘%,” This leavened bread, though 
not burnt upon the altar, it being an invariable rule 
that no leaven was to be burnt in sacrifice to God ®, 
was in part presented as a heave-offering unto the 
Lord, and given to the officiating priest for his own 
use, while the remainder, which was traditionally 
called the bread of thanksgiving, or bread of the 


z Lev. vii. 12, 16. 

® Tbid. ver, 12. mya M33. Gvola ris aiveoews, LXX. Compare 
the English Eucharistic office: ‘* We desire Thy fatherly goodness 
mercifully to accept this our sucrifice of praise and thanksgiving.” 

> Lev. xxiii. 19. 

© Ibid. ix. 18; Josh, viii. 31; 1 Kings viii. 63; 2 Chron. xxix. 31; 
xxxili. 16. For personal mercies, Ps. cvii. 22; exvi. 17. 

4 Lev. vii, 13. This is referred to in Amos iv. 5: ‘offer a sacri- 
fice of thanksgiving with leaven.”’ ENE Veli) he 
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Eucharist, was consumed by the worshippers; “a 
wonderful provision for the growth of the Eucharist 
out of this rite 8.” 

Of the sacrifice of thanksgiving, it is ordered, that 
it was to be eaten only on the day on which it was 
offered"; whereas two days were allowed for the eat- 
ing of other kinds of peace-offerings: The meaning 
of this command is thus explained by Philo: “The 
Law commands this victim to be all eaten, not as the 
former peace-offering in two days, but in’one; that 
those who have enjoyed speedy and timely benefits 
may readily and without delay impart to others *.” 
It was a regulation designed to promote charitable 
and liberal communication of the Eucharistic sacri- 
ficial feast. 

2. VOTIVE SACRIFICES!. These were thanksgiving- 
offerings, but differed from the preceding in having 
been previously vowed on condition of receiving 
certain benefits. Such were the sacrifices spoken 
of in the sixty-sixth Psalm: “I will pay Thee my 
vows, which my lips have uttered, and my mouth 
hath spoken, when I was in trouble™.” Such was 
the vow of Jephthah®, and of Absalom % 

3. FREE-WILL SACRIFICES?. These form the 
third class of peace-offerings. They were required 


f See Bp. Patrick on Lev. vii. 12. 
& Freeman, ‘‘ Principles,” ii. 2, p. 272. BR Lev. vil. 15. 
Ibid. ver. 16. k Outram on Sacrifices, i. xvii. 9. 

172 TIDY, ebxh, LXX. Ley. vii. 16; xxii, 18—22; Deut. xii. 
6, II, 17. ™ Psalm Ixvi. 13, 14 a Judges xi. 30. 
© 2 Sam. xv. 7, 8. P 7IDTD MDs, depor éxovaov, LXX.; 
Lev. vii. 16; xxii. 18—22, Compare Psalm li. 12, T1372 mm, 


‘a spirit of liberality, a generous or princely spirit.” 
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at certain times 4, though, of course, the amount was 
left free. But, generally speaking, it was a nobler 
offering than the preceding, being not dependent on. 
the reception of any benefit, but the outpouring of 
a grateful heart from a sense of God’s love and 
mercy. Some free-will offerings were required at the 
great festivals, in addition to the other stated peace- 
offerings ; but the amount was regulated by the of- 
ferer’s means and inclination. 

The free-will offering might be of a less costly 
character than other offerings; it was the only case 
in which an animal not absolutely perfect in all its 
parts might be offered to Jehovah’. 

No peace-offering might be eaten on the third 
day *. According to Philo: “Only two days are al- 
lowed for eating the peace-offerings ; no part of them 
is to be left to the third day, and that for several rea- 
sons. One is, that everything ought to be laid on the 
sacred table in season, and care should be taken 
that nothing is spoiled by length of time; for the 
nature of animal food, even though it has been 
seasoned, is liable to putrefaction. Another is, that 
the sacrifices are not to be hoarded up, and after- ° 
wards dispensed to those who need them; for they 
belong not to the offerer, but to Him to Whom they 
have been offered ; Who, being beneficent and bounti- 
ful, admits the offerers of the sacrifice to a participa- 


4 See Deut. xvi. 1o—16. 

* Ley. xxii. 23: “‘ Either a bullock or a lamb that hath anything 
superfluous or lacking in his parts, that mayest thou offer for a free-will 
offering ; but for a vow it shall not be accepted.” But all the other 
requisites of cleanness were demanded, even in this class of sacrifice; 
see ver. 20—22, 24. 

_* Ley. vii. 16—18; xix. 6—8, 
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tion of the altar, and a feast with Him at one com- 
mon table, which He forbids them to call theirs; for 
they are ministers, and not founders, of the banquet. 
He is the founder of the feast, to Whom the provision 
belongs, and Whose bounty it is unjust to conceal by 
a preference of vile and sordid covetousness to the 
noble virtue of humanity &.” 

Whatever remained of the peace-offerings to the 
third day was to be wholly consumed by fire®.” 


* Quoted by Outram, i. xvii. 8 ™ Ley. vii. 17; xix. 6. 
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RITES oF PURIFICATION, 


SECTION L 
Purification from contact with a Dead Body. 


“To touch the dead body of a man involved cere- 
monial defilement. “He that toucheth the dead 
body of any man shaJ’ be unclean seven days*.” 
“Whosoever toucheth the dead body of any man 
that is dead, and purifieth not himself, defileth the 
tabernacle of the LORD; and that soul shall be 
cut off from Israel®.” To enter the house where 
a dead body lay, to come in contact with a bone 
or a grave’, and even to partake of a feast for the 
dead 4, rendered a person ceremonially unclean for 
seven days. He who was thus defiled rendered un- 
clean all that he touched*®. Hence it was ordered 
that priests were not to defile themselves by touch- 
ing any dead bodies except those of their nearest 
of kin‘. For the high-priest and the Nazarite the 
law was still more strict; they were not to defile 
themselves by approaching the dead bodies even 
of father or mother 8. , 

The uncleanness thus contracted could only be 


* Num. xix. II. b Ibid. ver. 13. 
© Ibid. ver. 14, 16, 18; xxxi. 19, 4 Hos, ix. 4. 
© Num, xix. 22; Haggai ii. 13. € Lev. xxi, 1-3; Ezek. xliv, 25, 


& Ley. xxi, 10, 11; Num. vi. 7. 
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removed by sprinkling with water mixed with ashes, 
procured in a special way. To obtain the ashes 
for making this water of puriftcation®, a spotless 
red heifer which had never borne a yoke, was to 
be slain as a sin-offering’ without the camp. The 
son, or presumptive successor of the high-priest, had 
to officiate on the occasion, and to sprinkle some 
of the blood seven times towards the tabernacle *, 
The entire body of the heifer was then burnt to- 
gether with cedar-wood, hyssop, and scarlet wool!; 
and the ashes preserved to be mixed with water 
for purifying those who had become defiled by the 
touch of a dead body. Water mingled with the 
ashes was to be sprinkled on them with hyssop, 
on the third and on the seventh day™. This sprink- 
ling is alluded to in the fifty-first Psalm, “purge me 
with hyssop, and I shall be clean®.” The ashes are 
referred to in a striking passage of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews: “If the blood of bulls and of goats, 
(such as the sin-offerings on the day of atonement), 
and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean 
(from a dead body) sanctifieth to the purifying of 
the flesh: How much more shall the blood of Christ, 
Who through the eternal Spirit offered Himself with- 
out spot (as the red heifer was spotless) to God, 
purge your conscience from dead works (instead of 
from the mere touch of a dead body) to serve the 
living God°”? 


» F772 “Vb, literally “waters of defilement.” 

i It is twice distinctly called ‘‘a sin-offering,” in vers. 9 and 17. 
The Hebrew is MNtm, wrongly rendered in the English version 
** 4 purification for sin.” k Num. xix. 4. ! Thid. ver. 5,°6. 

m [bid. ver. 18, 19. BOES pli ie © Heb, ix. 13, 14. 
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Sin-offering though it was, the sacrifice of the red 
heifer differed in several respects from all other sin- 
offerings. In this case a female only could be of- 
fered; whereas in most sin-offerings only males 
might be sacrificed?. No part of its blood or of 
its flesh came into contact with the altar. The whole 
ceremony connected with it took place without the 
camp. It was wholly burnt. All persons who took 
any part in its sacrifice were unclean until the even- 
ing. It was sacrificed neither by the high-priest, 
nor by any ordinary priest, but only by the son © 
or presumptive successor of the high-priest. And, 
lastly, it was of a far more enduring efficacy than 
any other sacrifice offered under the old dispen- 
sation. Even the sacrifices of the day of atonement 
had to be repeated every year: but the ashes of 
this sin-offering lasted for many years, and availed 
so long as they lasted as a means of purification 
from defilement. In this respect the red heifer was 
a remarkable illustration of the permanent effect of 
true sacrifice, and was thus one of the most striking 
figures of the universality and perpetuity of the bene- 
fits of the Sacrifice of the Cross. 


SECTION II. 
Purification of the Leper. 


THE uncleanness of leprosy was distinguished from 
other forms of uncleanness by the fact that the leper 
was not only excluded, as other unclean persons, 
from the fellowship of the sanctuary, but also from 


P Lev. iv. 3, 14, 23. In the case of a sin-offering for one of the 
common people a female sacrifice was enjoined, Lev. iv. 28, 32. 
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national and family fellowship. Leprosy thus in- 
volved a double exclusion; and hence a double 
process of restoration was necessary. In the puri- 
fication from the uncleanness of leprosy there were 
two stages, the first restoring the leper to the fel- 
lowship of the nation, the second restoring him to 
the fellowship of the sanctuary. 

(a.) First stage? This set forth the restoration 
of one who had been an outcast to the rights and 
privileges of national life, the return of one who had 
passed as dead* to the fellowship of the living. It 
took place outside the camp, and when it had been 
performed, the leper was permitted to enter the 
camp, but not yet to approach the sanctuary. The 
priest, after examining the leper and pronouncing 
him clean, caused two birds to be brought, one of 
which was killed over a vessel containing water taken 
from a running stream, the blood mingling with the 
water; the priest then took the other living bird 
and dipped it together with cedar-wood, scarlet, 
and hyssop, into the mingled blood and water, and 
sprinkled the leper with it seven times: the living 
bird was then let loose into the open field. The 
bird thus returning to its fellows was a figure of 
the leper restored to the fellowship of his people 
again; the bird being dipped in the blood, which 
is so often regarded in the Bible as a symbol of 
life, appears to have signified the restoration to the 
leper of his vital energies, the returning to life as 
from the dead. The leper was then to wash him- 


4 Lev. xiv. 1—8. 
* The leper mourned for himself as for one dead: see Lev. xiii. 45 ; 
cf, Ezek, xxiv. 17, 22 
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self and his clothes in water, and to shave off all 
his hair. He might then enter the camp, but was 
to tarry abroad out of his tent seven days. 

In the two birds, one killed, and the other let go, 
ancient expositors have seen a figure of the One 
sacrifice for sin in His two natures, human and di- 
vine, the union of which was necessary to constitute 
an acceptable sacrifice for the moral leprosy of sin ; 
and in the living bird, dipped in the blood of the 
slain one, a type of the union of Christ’s everliving 
Godhead with His Manhood *. 

(o.) Second stage’, This effected the restoration 
of the leper to the religious privileges of the clean, 
—to the fellowship of the sanctuary. After seven 
days of preparation, during which he was allowed to 
remain in the camp, but outside his tent, and after 
bathing and shaving again his whole body, on the 
eighth day, the leper brought to the sanctuary a he- 
lamb as a trespass-offering, and with it a log of oil"; 
also a ewe-lamb as a sin-offering, and a male as a 
burnt-offering, together with three-tenths of an ephah 
of white meal as a meat-offering. In cases of poverty, 
two doves would suffice as a sin and burnt-offering, 
in the place of the lambs, and one-tenth of meal 
instead of three, for the meat-offering: but the he- 
lamb of the trespass-offering had invariably to be 
offered. The priest conducted the leper who was 
to be cleansed up to the door of the tabernacle, and 
there waved the lamb of the trespass-offering, and 
the log of oil. After the trespass-offering had been 
slain in the usual way, some of the blood was placed 


® See Wordsworth on Ley. xiv. * Ley. xiv. 9—32. 
« Equivalent to about half-a-pint. _ 
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by the priest upon the tip of the leper’s right ear, 
upon the thumb of his right hand, and upon the 
great toe of his right foot; the priest then poured 
some of the log of oil into his left hand, and having 
sprinkled some of it with his finger seven times 
before the sanctuary, he touched the leper’s three 
members upon which the blood had been already 
placed, with the oil, and then poured the remainder 
of the oil in his hand upon the head ot the cleansed 
leper. The sin-offering, the burnt-offering, and the 
meat-offering, were then offered in the usual way, 
and the leper was pronounced clean. 

Several points in the purification of the leper co- 
incide in a remarkable way with certain parts of the 
consecration of the priests, especially the touching 
of the ear, hand, and foot, with the blood and the 
oil, and the pouring of the oil upon the head; in 
which particular the leper is likened even to the 
high-priest. This brings very strikingly into view 
the truth of the priesthood of the entire nation ot 
Israel. In a certain sense the nation was a nation 
of priests, in the sight of God, and therefore the 
restoration of one who had been for a time an out- 
cast to the full rights and privileges appertaining to_ 
a member of the priestly nation, was in some sense 
a priestly consecration. This view enables us also 
to see the meaning of the trespass-offering, which 
held so important a place in the ritual of purification 
for a leper. A trespass-offering especially belonged 
to cases where some fraud or wrong had been com- 
mitted against God in the holy things*, By the ex- 
clusion of the leper, enforced though it was, trom 


= See Lev. v. 15, 16. 
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the fellowship of the priestly nation, and from the 
fellowship of the sanctuary, God had been during 
all that time defrauded of that worship and service 
which was owed to Him by every member of the 
priestly nation; hence, on his restoration, the leper 
is to offer a trespass-offering, to make amends, so 
far as that was possible, for the harm that he had 
done in the holy things, by defrauding God so long 
of the service of worship due to Him. 


SECTION III. 
The Purification of the Nazarite. 


Tuer Nazarite was one who separated himself to 
God for a certain time; during which time of sepa- 
ration he was under an obligation to abstain not 
only from wine, but from everything, either solid or 
liquid, which was made from grapes, to allow no 
razor to come upon his head, and to keep himself 
free from all defilement arising from contact with 
a dead body. Like the high-priest, he was for- 
bidden to defile himself even for his father or for his 
mother’; but if he should become defiled in this 
_way, through the occurrence of a sudden death in 
his immediate neighbourhood, then a special form 
of purification was required. It was not sufficient 
for him merely to be sprinkled with water, and ashes 
of the red heifer, though, probably, this had to be 
done on the third and on the seventh day, as in the 
case of other persons so defiled: but on the seventh 
day he was to shave his head, and on the eighth day 
to bring two young pigeons, the one for a sin-offering, 


~ y Num, vi. 1—8, 


. 
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and the other for a burnt-offering, in order that atone- 
ment might be made for him*% This, however, was 
not all; he had also to offer a lamb of the first year 
for a trespass-offering. The time that had passed 
since the commencement of his vow was to go for 
nothing, because the vow had been interrupted ; and 
he had to go through the entire period of his con- 
secration again. The meaning of the trespass-offer- 
ing in this case is similar to that of the leper’s tres- 
pass-offering. By the interruption of the vow, al- 
though involuntary, God had been in a way de- 
frauded of His due; a trespass-offering was therefore 
brought to make amends for the wrong thus com- 
mitted in the holy things. 

The separation of the Nazarite resembled in some 
ways the separation of the high-priest: the same 
word is applied to the unshorn head of the Nazarite 
and to the anointed head of the high-priest*. Like 
the high-priest, the Nazarite was forbidden to mourn 
for the death even of his nearest relations, such as 
father and mother, 

2 Num. vi. 9—I2. 

© 3D, nezer, Lev. xxi, 12, ‘*the crown (mezer) of the anointing oil 


of his God is upon him ;” cf. Num. vi. 9, ‘‘he hath defiled the head 
of his consecration,” (nezer) ; and ver. 18, ‘‘the Nazarite shall shave the 
head of his separation,” (nezer). In Jer. vii. 29, Jerusalem is addressed 
as a defiled Nazarite, and bidden ‘‘cut off thine Zazr,” (zezer). 

> Num. vi. 7; cf. Lev. xxi. 10, id. 
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DIVINELY-APPOINTED TIMES OF SACRIFICE, 





SECTION I. 


The Number Seven, the Daily Sacrifice, the Sabbath 
Sacrifices, the New Moon Sacrifices. 


THE number seven—which, as we have already 
seen, is the number that speaks of communion be- 
tween God and man, the number of covenant, of re- 
conciliation, of cleansing and sanctification—is very 
strongly impressed upon the cycle of religious ob- 
servances ordained by God, for the purpose of main- 
taining His covenant-relationship with the chosen 
people. Thus every seventh day was a Sabbath; 
every seventh year a Sabbatical year*; and after 
seven times seven years was the Jubilee year». The 
feasts of unleavened bread and of tabernacles each 
lasted seven days; the feasts of unleavened bread 
and of Pentecost commenced on the fifteenth day 
of the first and seventh month respectively, that is, 
after twice seven days from the commencement of 
the month. The seventh month contained more 
holy days than any other; the first day being the 
feast of trumpets, the tenth the day of atonement, 
from the fifteenth to the twenty-first the feast of 
tabernacles, followed by a concluding festival on the 
twenty-second. The days of holy convocation, during 
which all work was suspended, were seven in number, 


® Ex. xxiii. 10; Lev. xxv. 2—7; Deut. xv. 1—18. 
> Ley. xxv. 8—17. 
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viz.. two at the Passover, the first day and the 
seventh’; one at Pentecost4?; one at the feast of 
trumpets, the new moon of the seventh month®; 
one at the day of atonement‘; one at the feast of 
tabernacles, viz., the first day; and one on the day 
following, viz., the eighth day &, 

In the divinely-ordered worship of the Old Cove- 
nant every day in the year was a day of sacrifice; 
the daily morning and evening sacrifice of a lamb 
as a burnt-offering" was never interrupted; it was 
called, on that account, the continual sacrifice:: 
“This is that which thou shalt offer upon the altar; 
two lambs of the first year day by day continually. 
The one lamb thou shalt offer in the morning; and 
the other lamb thou shalt offer at even: and with 
the one lamb a tenth deal of flour mingled with the 
fourth part of an hin of beaten oil; and the fourth 
part of an hin of wine for a drink-offering. And 
the other lamb thou shalt offer at even, and shalt 
do thereto according to the meat-offering of the 
morning, and according to the drink-offering thereof, 
for a sweet savour, an offering made by fire unto 
the LorD. This shall be a continual burnt-offering 
throughout your generations at the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation before the LORD: where 
I will meet you, to speak there unto thee*.” No- 
thing was ever allowed to interfere with this con- 
tinual burnt-offering of every day: whatever festival 


¢ Lev. xxiii. 7, 8; Num. xxviii. 18, 25. 4 Ley. xxiii. 21. 
e Tbid. ver. 24. f Tbid. ver. 27; cf. xvi. 29. & Tbid. 
xxiii, 35, 30. h Ex. xxix. 38—42; Num. xxviii. 3—8; Lev. vi. 
9—I12. a n=) ny, Ex. xxix. 42; Num. xxviii. 6, 10, 15, 


23, 24. k Ex. xxix. 38—q2. 
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it might be, or however great the number of sacri- 
fices to be offered, these were not to be substituted 
for, but to be offered beside the continual burnt- 
offering. 

On each Sabbath the morning and evening sacri- 
fice was doubled, that is, a lamb was offered morn- 
ing and evening, in addition to the daily continual 
burnt-offering: “On the Sabbath day two lambs of 
the first year without spot, and two tenth deals of 
flour for a meat-offering, mingled with oil, and the 
drink-offering thereof: this is the burnt-offering of 
every Sabbath, beside the continual burnt- offering, 
and his drink-offering ™.” 

At every new moon, that is, on the first of every 
month, the number of burnt-offerings was consider- 
ably increased; and in addition, a kid of the goats 
was to be offered for a sin-offering: “In the begin- 
nings of your months ye shall offer a burnt-offering 
unto the LORD; two young bullocks, and one ram, 
seven lambs of the first year without spot; and three 
tenth deals of flour for a meat-offering, mingled with 
oil, for one bullock; and two tenth deals of flour 
for a meat-offering, mingled with oil, for one ram; 
and a several tenth deal of flour mingled with oil 
for a meat-offering unto one lamb; for a burnt- 
offering of a sweet savour, a sacrifice made by fire 
unto the LorD. And their drink-offerings shall be 
half an hin of wine unto a bullock, and the third 
part of an hin unto a ram, and a fourth part of an 
hin unto a lamb: this is the burnt-offering of every 
month throughout the months of the year. And 


1 See Num. xxviii. 10, 15, 23, 24, 31; xxix. II, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28, 
31, 34, 38. ™ Num. xxviii. 9, 10. 
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one kid of the goats for a sin-offering unto the LorD 
shall be offered, beside the continual burnt-offering, 
and his drink-offering .” 

On the new moon of the seventh month, which 
was also called the feast of trumpets, there were 
still further additional burnt-offerings, viz., one young 
bullock, one ram, and seven lambs, over and above 
the ordinary new moon sacrifices, and the continual 
daily burnt-offering : “In the seventh month, on the 
first day of the month, ye shall have an holy convo- 
cation; ye shall do no servile work: it is a day of 
blowing the trumpets unto you. And ye shall offer 
a burnt-offering for a sweet savour unto the Lord; 
one young bullock, one ram, and seven lambs of the 
first year without blemish: and their meat-offering 
shall be of flour mingled with oil, three tenth deals 
for a bullock, and two tenth deals for a ram, and 
one tenth deal for one lamb, throughout the seven 
lambs: and one kid of the goats for a sin-offering, 
to make an atonement for you: beside the burnt- 
offering of the month, and his meat-offering, and the 
daily burnt-offering, and his meat-offering, and their 
drink-offerings, according unto their manner, for a 
sweet savour, a sacrifice made by fire unto the 
Lord °%.” 


SECTION II. 
The Passover, or Feast of Unleavened Bread. 


IT has been sometimes questioned whether the 
Passover and the Feast of Unleavened Bread are 
to be regarded as two feasts, or as one and the 


® Num. xxviii. 11—15. ° Ibid. xxix. i—@ 


Oo 
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same. Josephus speaks of them as separate?, and 
some passages of the Old Testament distinguish 
between them’; but for practical purposes they 
may be regarded as one, and certainly in the New 
Testament they appear to be regarded as absolutely 
identical *, 

We are here concerned chiefly with the Passover 
as a time of sacrifice. And, in the first place, there is 
the Paschal Lamb itself, which is undoubtedly to be 
regarded as a sacrifice, even though, at the first insti- 
tution of the Passover, it did not come into contact 
with any altar. Even then, however, the name 
‘sacrifice’ is distinctly applied to its In the first 
instance, the paschal lamb was slain in the Israelites’ 
own houses; in later times, it could be slain only 
in the sanctuary *. It is to be observed that though 


P Ant.,iii. x. 5: ‘The feast of unleavened bread succeeds that of 
the passover, and falls on the fifteenth day of the month, and continues 
seven days.” 

4 Lev. xxiii. 5, 6: ‘*In the fourteenth day of the first month at even 
is the Lorp’s passover. And on the fifteenth day of the same month 
is the feast of unleavened bread to the Lorp.” Num. xxviii. 16, 17: 
‘*Tn the fourteenth day of the first month is the passover of the Lorp. 
And in the fifteenth day of this month is the feast: seven days shall un- 
leavened bread be eaten.” 

t S. Mark xiv. 1: ‘* After two days was the feast of the passover, 
and of unleavened bread.” Ver. 12: ‘‘The first day of unleavened 
bread, when they killed the passover.” S. Luke xxii. 1: ‘‘ Now the 
feast of unleavened bread drew nigh, which is called the passover.” 

8 Ex. xii. 27: ‘It is the sacrifice of the Lorn’s passover.” This is 
another illustration of what appeared before in the case of the red 
heifer, that an altar is not of the essence of sacrifice: there may be 
a sacrifice without an altar. The name of sacrifice is applied to the 
paschal lamb in Ex. xxxiv, 25; and in Num. ix. 7, 13, it is called an 
offering (i272). Cf. 1 Cor. v. 7: ‘Christ our Passover was sacrificed 
(€7d6n) for us.” 

* Deut. xvi. 5,6: ‘*Thou mayest not sacrifice the passover within 
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the Passover belonged in the main to the class of 
peace-offerings, in that the chief part of it was eaten 
by the worshippers, yet it also partook of the nature 
of the two other classes of sacrifice; there was an 
element of atonement in it, evidenced by the sprink- 
ling of the blood®, which connected it with the sin- 
offerings: and in its wholeness, in its being roast 
with fire, and in the remainder being burnt with 
fire, it was connected with the class of burnt-offerings. 
Thus it was eminently fitted to be a special type 
of the sacrifice of Christ, the true Paschal Lamb. 
The paschal lamb was, however, by no means the 
only sacrifice at the Passover. On each of the seven 
days of the feast, two young bullocks, and one ram, 
and seven lambs of the first year, were offered as burnt- 
offerings, with their accompanying meat and drink- 
offerings, together with one goat for a sin-offering, 
besides the continual burnt-offcring* The term 
‘passover’ is not confined to the actual paschal 
lamb, it sometimes includes those burnt - offerings 
which were offered daily throughout the feast ¥. 


any of thy gates, which the Lorp thy God giveth thee: but at the 
place which the Lorp thy God shall choose to place His name in, there 
thou shalt sacrifice the passover at even, at the going down of the sun, 
at the season that thou camest forth out of Egypt.” ; 

* The sprinkling of the blood of the passover is referred to in 
2 Chron. xxx. 16, and xxxy. II. 

* Num. xxviii, 19—25. 

y Deut. xvi. 2: ‘Thou shalt, therefore, sacrifice the passover unto 
the Lorp thy God, of the flock and of the herd.”” These sacrifices of 
the herd, i.e. bullocks, are included under the term passover. It is 
not of course these burnt-offerings, but other accompanying peace- 
offerings, which are most probably referred to by S. John, when on 
the day of the Crucifixion, i.e. the fifteenth of Nisan, after the actual 
paschal lamb had been eaten, he says of the Jews that ‘‘they them- 
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Besides these offerings, a marked feature of the 
Passover celebration was the offering, on the second 
day of the feast, icc. on the sixteenth day of the 
month, of a sheaf of the new corn for a wave- 
offering, together with a lamb of the first year for 
a burnt-offering: “When ye be come into the land 
which I give unto you, and shall reap the harvest 
thereof, then ye shall bring a sheaf of the first-fruits 
of your harvest unto the priest: and he shall wave 
the sheaf before the LORD, to be accepted for you: 
on the morrow after the Sabbath the priest shall 
wave it. And ye shall offer that day when ye wave 
the sheaf an he-lamb without blemish of the first 
year, for a burnt-offering unto the LoRD. And the 
meat-offering thereof shall be two tenth deals of fine 
flour mingled with oil, an offering made by fire unto 
the LorD for a sweet savour: and the drink-offering 
thereof shall be of wine, the fourth part of an hin. 
And ye shall eat neither bread, nor parched corn, 
nor green ears, until the selfsame day that ye have 
brought an offering unto your God: it shall be a 
statute for ever throughout your generations in all 
your dwellings *” 

By the Sabbath here spoken of is meant the fif- 
teenth day of Nisan, which was the first great day 
of the feast of unleavened bread, a day of holy 
convocation, in which no servile work might be 
done*; and which, therefore, was called a Sabbath ; 
the morrow after the Sabbath would, therefore, ie 
the sixteenth of Nisan, the second day of the feast 


_ selves went not into the judgment-hall, lest they should be defiled, but 
that they might eat the passover ;” S. John xviii. 28. 
7 Ley. xxiii, 1o—14 * Ibid. ver. 7 
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of unleavened bread. The Passover, we see, was 
thus partly a commemorative festival, in memory 
of the great deliverance of the nation from Egypt; 
and partly a harvest-festival, the dedication of the 
first-fruits of the land to God at the commencement 
of the harvest-season. 


SECTION III. 
Feast of Weeks, of First-frutts, or of Pentecost. 


FIFTY days after the offering of the Paschal wave- 
sheaf was celebrated the Feast of Weeks”, also called 
the Feast of Harvest’, and the Day or Feast of the 
First-fruits“, The name Pentecost is found in Jose- 
phus, and in the New Testament *. 

The festal sacrifices of the day were similar to 
those offered on each of the seven days of the 
Passover: “ Also in the day of the first-fruits, when 
ye bring a new meat-offering unto the LORD, after 
your weeks be out, ye shall have an holy convoca- 
tion; ye shall do no servile work, But ye shall 
offer the burnt-offering for a sweet savour unto the 
LORD; two young bullocks, one ram, seven lambs 
of the first year: and their meat-offering of flour 
mingled with oil, three tenth deals unto one bullock, 
two tenth deals unto one ram, and a several tenth 
deal unto one lamb, throughout the seven lambs; 
and one kid of the goats, to make an atonement for 


> Deut. xvi. 10; Ex. xxxiv. 22. mipiaw ar, so-called, because 
it was a week of weeks from the passover. 

e Ex. xxiii, 16: EPO oT, 

4 ovnea oY, Num. xxviii. 26; cf. Ex. xxxiv, 22. 

© Acts li. I. 
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you. Ye shall offer them beside the continual burnt- 
offering, and his meat-offering (they shall be unto 
you without blemish), and their drink-offerings *” 
The special feature in the services of this festival 
was the offering and waving of two leavened loaves 
of wheaten flour, accompanied with a sin-offering, 
burnt-offerings, and peace-offerings. “Ye shall count 
unto you from the morrow after the Sabbath, from 
the day that ye brought the sheaf of the wave- 
offering ; seven Sabbaths shall be complete: even 
unto the morrow after the seventh Sabbath shall 
ye number fifty days; and ye shall offer a new 
meat-offering unto the LORD. Ye shall bring out 
of your habitations two wave-loaves of two tenth 
deals: they shall be of fine flour; they shall be 
baken with leaven; they are the first-fruits unto 
the LorD. And ye shall offer with the bread seven 
lambs without blemish of the first year, and one 
young bullock, and two rams: this shall be for 
a burnt-offering unto the LORD, with their meat- 
offering, and their drink-offerings, even an offering 
made by fire, of sweet savour unto the LORD, 
Then ye shall sacrifice one kid of the goats for 
a sin-offering, and two lambs of the first year for 
a ‘sacrifice of peace-offerings. And the priest shall 
wave them with the bread of the first-fruits for a ~ 
wave-offering before the LORD, with the two lambs: 
they shall be holy to the LorD for the priest. And 
ye shall proclaim on the selfsame day, that it may 
be an holy convocation unto you: ye shall do no 
servile work therein: it shall be a statute for ever 
in all your dwellings throughout your generations &,” 


€ Num. xxviii. 26—31. & Lev. xxiii. 15—21. 
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The two wave-loaves of Pentecost were closely 
connected with the wave-sheaf of the Passover. Both 
these feasts were harvest-festivals, and at both were 
first-fruits of the harvest dedicated to God, but in 
different forms. At the Passover the first-fruits were 
offered in the form of a sheaf of newly-cut barley, 
which was the first corn to ripen; at Pentecost, the 
first-fruits were offered in the form of two leavened 
loaves of wheaten flour, when the corn-harvest had 
been gathered in. One of these feasts, therefore, 
came at the beginning of the harvest, the other at 
the end, both of them being harvest-festivals. 

Nothing is said in Scripture as to any commemo- 
rative aspect of the feast of Pentecost; but, “ accord- 
ing to unanimous Jewish tradition, which was uni- 
versally received at the time of Christ, the day of 
Pentecost was the anniversary of the giving of the 
Law on Mount Sinai, which the feast of weeks was 
intended to commemorate }.” This tradition has 
been very generally adopted by the Christian Church. 


SECTION IV. 
The Feast of Tabernacles, or of Ingathering. 


THIS Feast had a double character: in its histo- 
rical aspect, it was called the Feast of Tabernacles, 
or Booths’, and commemorated the sojourn of the 
Israelites in the wilderness; in its agricultural as- 
pect, it was called the Feast of Ingathering*, and 
was a festival of thanksgiving for the gathering in 

h Edersheim, “ The Temple and its Ministry,” p..225. 
1 DDIM am, Lev. xxiii. 34; Deut. xvi. 13. 
EK FPONTT J, Ex. xxiii, 16 5 xxxiv. 22, 
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of the grapes, and other fruits, at the year’s end: 
“In the fifteenth day of the seventh month, when 
ye have gathered in the fruit of the land, ye shall 
keep a feast unto the LORD seven days: on the first 
day shall be a Sabbath, and on the eighth day shall 
be a Sabbath. And ye shall take you on the first — 
day the boughs of goodly trees, branches of palm- 
trees, and the boughs of thick trees, and willows 
of the brook; and ye shall rejoice before the LORD 
your God seven days. And ye shall keep it a feast 
unto the LORD seven days in the year. It shall be 
a statute for ever in your generations: ye shal! cele- 
brate it in the seventh month. Ye shall dwell in 
booths seven days; all that are Israelites born shall 
dwell in booths: that your generations may know 
that I made the children of Israel to dwell in booths, 
when I brought them out of the land of Egypt!” 

The sacrifices at this festival were far more nu- 
merous than at any other. On each of the seven 
days, a kid of the goats was to be offered as a sin- 
offering, and two rams, and fourteen lambs of the 
first year as a burnt-offering. Besides these offer- 
ings, which remained the same for every day, a vary- 
ing number of bullocks was to be offered as a burnt- 
offering, beginning with thirteen on the first day, and 
ending with seven on the seventh day ; the number 
being diminished by one each day, and the whole 
number amounting to seventy ™. 

The feast of tabernacles lasting thus for seven 
days, was immediately followed by a solemn day 
of holy convocation, which is best regarded as a 
separate festival, being, as it is, distinguished from 


1 Lev. xxiii. 397—43. ™ Num. xxix. 12-34. 
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the seven days of the feast by far less elaborate 
sacrifices. On this eighth day there were offered 
but one bullock, one ram, and seven lambs as a 
burnt-offering, together with one goat for a sin- 
offering *. 


SECTION V. 
The Great Day of Atonement. 


THE Day of Atonement?, the tenth day of the 
seventh month?, was the one divinely-appointed fast 
of the Jewish ecclesiastical year4, of strict and uni- 
- versal obligation. “On the tenth day of this seventh 
month there shall be a day of atonement: it shall 
be an holy convocation unto you; and ye shall 
afflict your souls, and offer an offering made by fire 
unto the LORD. And ye shall do no work in that 
same day; for it is a day of atonement, to make 
an atonement for you before the LORD your God, 
For whatsoever soul it be that shall not be afflicted 
in that same day, he shall be cut off from among 
his people. And whatsoever soul it be that doeth 
any work in that same day, the same soul will I de- 


=» Num, xxix. 35—38. 

° DMIEDT OY, lit, “day of the coverings” or ‘atonements,” 
Lev. xxiii. 27. In the Talmud it is called simply ‘‘ the day,” Soy, 
ct. Heb. vii. 27, which may, perhaps, be rendered, ‘‘ who needeth not 
as those high-priests on each day (of atonement) to offer first for his 
own sins,” &c. 

P Seven being the number of reconciliation and atonement, and ten 
the number of perfection; these numbers seem to point to the day 
of atonement as prefiguring the one and only perfect atonement, the 
sacrifice of Christ. 

4 In the New Testament it is called simply “ the fast,” 4 vnoreta, 
Acts xxvii. 9. ’ 
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stroy from among his people. Ye shall do no man- 
ner of work: it shall be a statute for ever through- 
out your generations in all your.dwellings. It shall 
be unto you a Sabbath of rest', and ye shall afflict 
your souls: in the ninth day of the month at even, 
from even unto even, shall ye celebrate your Sab- 
bath s,” 

The sacrifices on the day of atonement were three- 
fold in kind: viz. (1) the ordinary daily sacrifice, 
(2) the peculiar expiatory sacrifices of the day, and 
(3) the festive sacrifices of the day. “Ye shall have 
on the tenth day of this seventh month an holy con- 
vocation; and ye shall afflict your souls: ye shall 
not do any work therein. But ye shall offer a burnt- 
offering unto the LoRD for a sweet savour; one 
young bullock, one ram‘, and seven lambs of the 
first year; they shall be unto you without blemish: 
and their meat-offering shall be of flour mingled 
with oil, three tenth deals to a bullock, and two 
tenth deals to one ram, a several tenth deal for one 
lamb, throughout the seven lambs. One kid of the 
goats for a sin-offering; besides the sin-offering of 
atonement, and the continual burnt-offering, and the 
meat-offering of it, and their drink-offerings” The 
great feature of the day, however, was the offering 
of the sin-offering of atonement by the high-priest 
alone, to “make an atonement for the holy sanc- 


r ynaw Naw, lit., ‘fa Sabbath of sabbatism.” 

* Lev. xxiii, 27—325 cf. xvi, 29—31; Num. xxix. 7. 

* The ram appears, from Lev. xvi. 3, to have been especially the 
priest’s burnt-offering ; unless the ram here mentioned is different from 
that spoken of in Numbers, 

" Num, xxix. 7—I11. 
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tuary, and for the tabernacle of the congregation, 
and for the altar, and for the priests, and for all 
the people of the congregation *.” 

For this purpose the. high-priest, having offered 
the daily morning sacrifice, put off his glorious high- 
priestly robes, and. having washed his body in water, 
clad himself in simple linen vestments worn only on 
this occasion. “He shall put on the holy linen coat, 

and he shall have the linen breeches upon his flesh, 
and shall be girded with a linen girdle, and with 
a linen mitre shall he be attired: these are holy 
garments; therefore shall he wash his flesh in water, 
and so put them on¥,” 

Thus attired, the high-priest proceeded to the 
special work of the day. The order of proceedings 
was probably as follows :-— 

(1.) The killing of the bullock by the high-priest 
as a sin-offering for himself and his house. It being 
his own sin-offering, the high-priest himself killed 
the victim. “Aaron shall bring the bullock of the 
sin-offering, which is for himself, and shall make an 
atonement for himself, and for his house, and ‘shall 
kill the bullock of the sin-ottering which is for 
himself *.” 

* Lev. xvi. 33. To understand the order of events as related in 
this sixteenth chapter of Leviticus, it is to be noticed that vers. 3—10 
give a general outline of the whole ceremonial, and vers. 11—28 enter 
more at large into some of the details. 

y Lev. xvi. 4. The white linen was emblematical of the righteous- 
ness in which our great High-priest is clothed, cf. Rev. xix. 8; Heb. 
vii, 26. Also as being distinguished from the more glorious garments 
of the high-priest, the linen vestments would be a mark of humiliation, 
and so would signify our Lord’s condescension in taking upon Him our 


weak human nature, and bearing it with Him into the true Holy 
of Holies, * Lev. xvi. 11. 
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(2.) The burning of incense in the Holy of Holies 
by the high-priest. Since the glory of God appeared 
in the cloud upon the mercy-seat*, and no man 
could see God and live®, special precautions were 
to be taken by the high-priest on entering the most 
holy place; and lest he should be struck dead by 
the open vision of God’s glory, the brightness of 
that glory must first be veiled with a cloud of in- 
cense*. “He shall take a censer full of burning coals 
of fire from off the altar before the LORD, and his 
hands full of sweet incense beaten small, and bring 
it within the vail: and he shall put the incense upon 
the fire before the LoRD, that the cloud of the in- 
cense may cover the mercy-seat that is upon the 
testimony, that he die not 4” 

(3.) The sprinkling of the mercy-seat with the 
blood of the priest’s sin-offering. “He shall take of 
the blood of the bullock, and sprinkle it with his 
finger upon the mercy-seat eastward; and before 
the mercy-seat shall he sprinkle of the blood with 
his finger seven times®.” Perhaps the sprinkling 
upon the mercy-seat may be regarded as making 


- * Lev. xvi. 2. 

aM Ex. xxxiii. 20; cf. Gen. xxxii. 30; Deut. v. 24; Judg. vi. 22; 
xiii, 22. 
_ © Incense was a type of prayer, especially of intercessory prayer : 
and we may here remember how our great High-priest, on the true day. 
of atonement, commenced His atoning work upon the Cross by the offer- 
ing of the incense of His High-priestly intercession, ‘‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 4 Lev. xvi. 12, 13. 

¢ Ley. xvi. 14. Some have questioned whether the blood was ac- 
tually sprinkled zon the mercy-seat, or only towards it. The Hebrew 
words, however, seem to leave no doubt that it was sprinkled upon 
the mercy-seat itself. In ver. 14, the expression is 35 by, ‘upon the 


face of ;” and in ver. 15, Nea) OY, ‘*upon the mercy-seat,” 
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atonement for the priests, and the sevenfold sprink- 
ling upon the ground in front of the mercy-seat, 
as making atonement for the holy place itself. 

(4.) The casting lots upon the goats of the people’s 
sin-offering. The two goats which formed the people’s 
sin-offering were then brought, and presented before 
the Lord at the door of the tabernacle, and it was 
decided by lot which of the two was to be slain, and 
which dismissed to Azazel, with the burden of the 
people’s sins laid upon its head; “He shall take 
the two goats, and present them before the LoRD 
at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation. 
And Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats; one 
lot for the LORD, and the other lot for the scape- 
goat 8,” (lit. for Azazel). 

(5.) The killing of the goat of the people’s sin- 
offering. This also appears to have been performed 
by the high- priest, as being himself reckoned on 
this occasion as one of the people; so that this 
also was, in a sense, his own sin-offering *. 

(6.) The sprinkling of the mercy-seat with the 
blood of the people’s sin-offering. The high-priest 
entered the Holy of Holies once more, and did with 
the blood of the people’s sin- offering precisely as 


£ The two goats are spoken of as forming together one sin-offering : 
‘‘He shall take of the congregation of the children of Israel two kids 
of the goats for a sin-offering ;” Lev. xvi. 5. 

& Ley. xvi. 8. The only interpretation which does justice to the 
language used throughout this chapter is that which regards Azazel 
as the name of a personal being, in opposition to Jehovah, the personal 
name of God. 

h The high-priest was acting, throughout the ceremonial of atone- 
ment, as a great type of Him Who “was numbered with the trans- 
gressors.” 
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he had done with that of the priests’ sin-offering: 
“Then shall he kill the goat of the sin-offering, that 
is for the people, and bring his blood within the 
vail, and do with that blood as he did with the 
blood of the bullock, and sprinkle it upon the mercy- 
seat, and before the mercy-seat'.” 

Thus atonement is made for the people, and for 
the holiest place itself, with the blood of the people’s 
sin- offering, as atonement had been before made 
with the blood of the priests’ sin-offering: “ He shall 
make atonement for the holy place‘, because of the 
uncleanness of the children of Israel, and because 
of their transgressions in all their sins‘.” 

(7.) Atonement made for the holy place. Atone- 
ment having been made for the Holy of Holies with 
the blood of the sin-offerings, both of priests and of 
people, atonement is made in a similar way for the 
holy place, by sprinkling the blood of each sin-offer- 
ing upon the golden altar of incense, and before it 
seven times. It is said, “so shall he do (ie. as he 
had done in the holiest place) for the tabernacle 
of the congregation, that remaineth among them in 
the midst of their uncleanness™.” 

(8.) Atonement made for the court and altar of 
burnt - offering. A similar ceremony is then per- 
formed in the court, atonement being made for it 
with the blood of both sin-offerings: “He shall go 
out unto the altar that is before the LORD, and make 
an atonement for it; and shall take of the blood of 


i Lev. xvi. 15. 
* This, of course, here means the Holy of Holies; the holy place 


is spoken of as the tabernacle of the congregation, ver. 16, 
1 Ley. xvi. 16, m Tbid. 
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the bullock, and of the blood of the goat, and put 
it upon the horns of the altar round about. And 
he shall sprinkle of the blood upon it with his finger 
seven times, and cleanse it, and hallow it from the 
uncleanness of the children of Israel *.” 

Thus each of the three parts of the tabernacle 
were atoned for, or reconciled, by the blood of each 
of the sin-offerings. These three reconciliations are 
summed wp in verse 20, “When he hath made an 
end of reconciling the holy place, and the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, and the altar®.” 

(9.) Confession of sin over the live goat, and his 
dismissal into the wilderness to Azazel. “But the 
goat, on which the lot fell to be the scapegoat, (lit. 
for Azazel), shall be presented alive before the LORD, 
to make an atonement with him?, and to let him 
go for a scapegoat (lit. to Azazel) into the wilder- 
ness?;” “He shall bring the live goat: and Aaron 
shall lay both his hands upon the head of the live 
goat, and confess over him all the iniquities of the . 
children of Israel, and all their transgressions in all 
their sins, putting them upon the head of the goat, 
and shall send him away by the hand of a fit man 
into the wilderness: and the goat shall bear upon 
him all their iniquities into a land not inhabited: 
and he shall let go the goat in the wilderness*.” 

(10.) The high-priest puts off the linen vestments, 
bathes, and resumes the glorious robes of the high- 
priesthood. “And Aaron shall come into the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, and shall put off the linen 


® Lev. xvi. 18, 19. © Tbid. ver. 20. P Rather for him, or 
upon him, yoy “229, a Lev. xvi. 10. ® Ibid, ver. 20—22, 
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garments, which he put on when he went into the 
holy place, and shall leave them there: and he shall 
wash his flesh in water in the holy place, and put 
on his garments *.” 

(11.) The high- priest offers the burnt - offerings, 
and burns the fat of the sin-offerings. “He shall 
come forth, and offer his burnt- offering, and the 
burnt-offering of the people, and make an atone- 
ment for himself, and for the people. And the fat 
of the sin-offering shall he burn upon the altar*” 

(12.) The burning of the sin-offerings without the 
camp. “And the bullock for the sin-offering, and 
the goat for the sin-offering, whose blood was brought 
in to make atonement in the holy place, shall one 
carry forth without the camp"; and they shall burn 
in the fire their skins, and their flesh, and their dung. 
And he that burneth them shall wash his clothes, 
and bathe his flesh in water, and afterward he shall 
come into the camp*.” . 

Summary :—“ And this shall be a statute for ever 
unto you: that in the seventh month, on the tenth 
day of the month, ye shall afflict your souls, and 
do no work at all, whether it be one of your own 


Sulev; xvi. 23,24. * Tbid. ver. 24, 25. 

« Cf. Heb. xiii. 1o—12, ‘We have an altar, whereof they have 
no right to eat which serve the tabernacle. For the bodies of those 
beasts, whose blood is brought into the sanctuary by the high-priest for 
sim, are burned without the camp. Wherefore Jesus also, that He 
might sanctify the people with His own blood, suffered without the 
gate.” By so much are Christians superior even to the priests of the 
old Covenant (of 77 oxnvf Aatpevovres), inasmuch as they do eat, in 
the holy Eucharist, of the body of the great sin-offering of atonement; 
a thing which no Jewish priest, or even high-priest, was ever per- 
mitted to do; the bodies of such sacrifices being invariably burned, 
not eaten, * Lev. xvi. 27, 28, 
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country, or a stranger that sojourneth among you. 
‘For on that day shall the priest make an atone- 
‘ment for you, to cleanse you, that ye may be clean 
from all your sins before the Lorp. It shall be 
‘a Sabbath of rest unto you, and ye shall afflict your 
souls, by a statute for ever. And the priest, whom 
he shall anoint, and whom he shall consecrate to 
minister in the priest’s office in his father’s stead, 
shall make the atonement, and shall put on the 
linen clothes, even the holy garments: And he shall 
make an atonement for the holy sanctuary, and he 
shall make an atonement for the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, and for the altar, and he shall make an 
atonement for the priests, and for all the people of 
the congregation. And this shall be an everlasting 
statute unto you, to make an atonement for the 
children of Israel for all their sins once a-year Y.” 

It seems evident that the main object of the day 
of atonement was the reconciling to God of the holy 
places. Five subjects of atonement are specially 
mentioned in the above summary, viz. the holy sanc- 
tuary, the tabernacle of the congregation, the altar, 
the priests, and all the people of the congregation, the 
foremost and principal of which are the holy places. 
These same holy places are mentioned separately 
as special subjects of atonement in the earlier part 
.of the chapter’, the meaning of the whole preceding 
ceremony being summed up in verse 20, as “ recon- 
ciling the holy place, and the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation and the altar.” It appears, then, that the 
blood of atonement had mainly to do with the holy 


y Lev. xvi. 29—34. . . & Vers, 16—20, 
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-places themselves, and with the sins of the people 
-only so far as they affected the holy places. For 
‘after the whole work of atonement, so far as the 
‘blood of the sin-offerings was concerned, had been 
‘completed, “all the iniquities of the children of 
‘Israel, and all their transgression in all their sins 3,” 
chad still to be confessed, and put upon the head of 
the live goat, to be borne into a land not inhabited. 

The great purpose of the ceremonial of the day 
‘of atonement was to preserve and continue the holi- 
“ness of the sanctuary asa fit place of meeting be- 
‘tween God and man. It is said, “he shall make 
“an atonement for the holy place, because of the un- 
~cleanness of the children of Israel, and because of 
‘their transgressions in all their sins: and so shall 
he do for the tabernacle of the congregation, that 
remaineth among them in the midst of their un- 
~cleanness ».” . 

It was to perform this office, the cleansing and 
atoning for the altar and sanctuary year by year, 
that the high-priest may be said to have ‘chiefly ex- 
isted. On this depended the religious services of 
the whole year. Without it no sacrifice could have 
.been acceptably offered; there would in fact have 
been no altar which could sanctify any gift, no sanc- 
‘tuary, no holy place in which to minister. All would 
“have been defiled by the surrounding uncleanness. 
-As has. been well said, “The Jews had no right 
or tenure in God’s house, but what was renewable 
from year to year; and therefore, at the return of 
every day of expiation, their term expired ; and if 


® Lev. xvi. 2%, b Ibid. ver, 16. > ~ 





we 
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they expected to enjoy this privilege for the -year 
now coming, they must renew their services and de- 
votions by which they held this privilege of appear- 
ing before God. The virtue of the sacrifices offered 
on the last day of expiation was spent; and priest, 
people, tabernacle, and altar must be reconciled, 
before they could have any claim or pretence to 
the honour of appearing, or being used, before the 
‘Divine majesty in the ensuing year; and therefore 
the Apostle truly observes, that “these sacrifices 
could not consecrate him that did the service,” that 
is, the high-priest himself, “as pertaining to con- 
science*;” that is, they could not consecrate him 
“for ever,” or for a perpetuity, as the Apostle ex- 
plains himself. The high-priest knew in his own 
conscience, that his re-consecration was but for the 
term of one year, and that the whole system of their 
worship and polity must at the end of that term 
be reconciled again*”” The contrast between the 
Old and New Covenant drawn out in: the Epistle 
to the Hebrews turns just upon this point: that 
whereas the Jewish sanctuary had to be thus re- 
consecrated year by year, on the day of atonement, 
with the blood of the sin-offerings of atonement, 
the Christian Church has been consecrated once and 
- for ever by the Blood of Christ. “The sacrifice of- 
fered by Christ Jesus in person was to do that for 
ever, which the Levitical sacrifices could only do from 
‘year to year®’.” It was necessary that the patterns 
of things in the heavens (i.e. the Jewish institutions), 


© Heb. ix. 9: wh Suvdueva cata ouvelinow TeAci@oa Toy AaTpetovTa, 
4 John Johnson’s Works, vol. i. p. 189; Anglo-Catholic Library, 
© Ibid., p. 205. 
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should be purified with these (sacrifices of beasts), 
but the heavenly things themselves (ie. the Christian 
Church) with better sacrifices than these®” Let me 
quote John Johnson’s valuable exposition of this im- 
portant text: “Here the Greek commentators do, 
by the ra érovpdwa, which I render ‘the heavenly 
institutions, understand the Sacraments and services 
of the Gospel, or the whole Christian ceconomy and 
polity. And it was evidently the Apostle’s design 
to assert, that these were ratified and established 
by the personal sacrifice of Christ; and that from 
thence all our ministrations and holy offices do re- 
ceive their validity and efficacy. Nor is it any ex- 
traordinary flight in S. Paul to give the title of ‘hea- 
venly’ to the Christian institutions. He evidently 
calls the Christian Church, ‘the Jerusalem above 
(or from above) which is the mother of us all8;’ 
and he says, God ‘hath blessed us with all spiritual 
blessings, in the heavenly institutions in Christ ®;’ 
and again, ‘He hath made us sit together in the 
heavenly institutions in Christ Jesusi’ I make ‘in- 
stitutions’ the subject to ésovpavia, because I can- 
not at present think of any English word that seems 
more agreeable to the Apostle’s meaning. For I can- 
not doubt but every impartial reader will own, that 
either that word, or some other of a like signification, 
is necessary to express the full meaning of S. Paul; 
and he who considers, that our Saviour did so fa+ 
miliarly style His Church the ‘kingdom of heaven,’ 
cannot think it strange that one of His Apostles 
should call the Sacraments and services of this 


f Heb. ix. 23. ce ie & Gal. iv. 26. 
he Bpheins, i Ibid. ii, 6. 
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Church, and the whole system of its doctrine, wor- 
ship, and government, the heavenly institutions *.” 
The repetition of these consecrating sacrifices year 
by year witnessed to the imperfect and transitory 
character of the Jewish dispensation. The same im- 
perfection was evidenced by the ceremonies con- 
nected with the live goat, over which the sins of 
the people were confessed. The meaning of this 
has been, as I think, well pointed out by Dr. Eder- 
sheim: he says], “The only meaning of which this 
seems really capable is, that’ though confessed guilt 
Was removed from the people to the head of the 
goat, as the symbolical substitute, yet as the goat 
was not killed, only sent far away, into ‘a land not 
inhabited,’ so, under the Old Covenant, sin was not 
really blotted out, only put away from the people, 
and put aside till Christ came, not only to take upon 
Himself the burden of transgression, but to blot it out, 
and to purge it away. Thus viewed, not only the 
text of Lev. xvi., but the language of Heb. ix. and x,, 
which chiefly refer to the day of atonement, becomes 
plain. The ‘blood,’ both of the bullock and of the 
goat, which the high-priest carried ‘once a-year’ 
within ‘the sacred veil, was ‘offered for himself (in- 
cluding the priesthood), and for the errors (or rather 
ignorances) of the people.’ In the language of Lev. 
xvi. 20, it reconciled ‘the holy place, and the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, and the altar ;’ that is, as 
already explained, it rendered, on the part of priests 
and people, the continuance of sacrificial worship 
possible. But this live scapegoat, ‘let go’ in the 


* John Johnson’s Works, vol. i. p. 197. 
1“ The Temple,” p. 280. 
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wilderness, over which, in the exhaustive language 
of Lev. xvi. 21, the high-priest had confessed, and 
on which he had laid ‘a// the iniquities of the chil- 
dren of Israel, and a// their transgressions in all 
their sins,’ meant something quite different. It meant 
the inherent ‘weakness and unprofitableness of thé 
commandment ;’ it meant, that ‘the Law made no- 
thing perfect, but was the bringing in of a better 
hope;’ that in the covenant mercy of God, guilt 
and sin were indeed removed from the people; that 
they were ‘covered up,’ and in that sense atoned 
for, or rather, that they were both ‘covered up’ 
and removed, but that they were not really taken 
away and destroyed, till Christ came; that they were 
only taken into a land not inhabited, till He should 
blot it out by His own blood; that the provision 
which the Old Testament made was only prepara- 
tory and temporary, until ‘the time of the reforma- 
tion ;’ and that hence real and true forgiveness of 
sins, and with it the spirit of adoption, could only 
be finally obtained after the death and resurrection 
of ‘the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world.’” 


CHAPTER XII. 





CONCLUSION, 


IF the principle laid down at the beginning was 
a sound one, that the Church of God is one from 
the beginning of the world to the end, and if the 
corollary from that is rightly drawn, that the worship 
of the Church of God in any one age cannot be 
wholly disconnected from the worship of the Church 
of God in other ages, some important lessons may 
be gathered from the preceding survey of the wor- 
ship of the Old Covenant. . For here we have the 
great pattern and example of divine worship given 
once for all; by God Himself; the norm and rule to 
which all true worship must in its measure corre 
spond. It has been truly said, “The great test to 
be applied to everything in the system of the Ca- 
tholic Church appears to be this—does anything 
correspond to it under the old dispensation®?” Here 
we have God’s own appointed rule of worship, to 
which the worship of the Church in all ages must 
be referred as a standard. 
. Some few of the lessons to be gathered may be 
pointed out; others left to the reader to draw for 
himself. And first, we notice to how great an ex- 
tent the worship of the Old Covenant is dominated 
by the idea of sacrifice; it is first and foremost a 
sacrificial worship. Sacrifice forms the centre of the 


® Rolfe, ‘‘ The Ancient Use of Liturgical Colours,” p. 144. ’ 
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entire system; the tabernacle is a place of sacrifice; 
the priests are ministers of sacrifice; each day’s wor- 
ship begins and, ends with sacrifice; the great feasts 
are marked out and distinguished by their special 
and characteristic sacrifices; the high-priest himself 
appears to exist chiefly for the purpose of perform- 
ing oné particular sacrifice, that of the great day of 
atonement; the feelings and dispositions of the wor- 
shippers, their contrition, sorrow, self-devotion, joy, 
thanksgiving, adoration, all find expression in sacri- 
fice. In this respect, the worship of the New Cove- 
nant has rightly conformed to the example and pat- 
tern of the Old. With a true instinct the Church 
of Christ has ever made Sacrifice the centre of her 
worship; she has ever regarded the offering of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice as her highest act of worship; 
in all her houses of worship the altar is the chief 
object, and everything is arranged and planned with 
a view to give that the highest place and dignity. 

‘It may be added, that sacrifice being offered daily 
‘Ae the Old Covenant, nothing less than a daily. 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist can satisfy the 
ideal of worship held up before us, by God Himself, : 
in the Mosaic Law. 

How fully alive the Church of England has been 
to’ this sacrificial aspect of worship, is seen by her 
appointing the Collect, which is part of the Eucha- 
ristic: service, to be repeated at her daily Mattins 
and Evensong, thus linking on the Church’s morn- 
ing and evening prayer with the Church’s daily 
pleading of the sacrifice of the death of Christ, and 
making it a part of her sacrificial worship. 

Another ‘ characteristic feature of the Worship of 
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the Old Covenant is its mediatorial character. It 
was ordained by God that \ worship should be offered 


to Him, pee Sicectiy Dye poets emaelres, but 
through the means and agency Of certain duly-chosen 
and appointed ‘persons. The election and appoint- 
ment of these persons was God’s sole act, without 
ani interventiGh of the popular will Notwit popular will. Notwithstand- 
ing a certain sacred character attaching to the people 
generally, none but the divinely-appointed priests 
were allowed actually to minister to God in the 
public worship of His Church; and the attempt of 
unauthorised persons to intrude upon the divinely- 
appointed functions of the priesthood, was at once 
and signally punished by God Himself,—in the case 
of Korah and his company by instant death; and in 
the case of King Uzziah, who presumed to take upon 
himself the priestly function of burning incense, by 
the infliction of leprosy’. The same principle has 
always rightly dominated the worship of the Chris- 


® «¢When he was strong, his heart was lifted up to his destruction: 
for he transgressed against the LorD his God, and went into the 
temple of the LorD to burn incense upon the altar of incense. And 
Azariah the priest went in after him, and with him fourscore priests 
of the Lorp, that were valiant men. And they withstood Uzziah the 
king, and said unto him, It appertaineth not unto thee, Uzziah, to 
burn incense unto the Lorp, but to the priests the sons of Aaron, 
that are consecrated to burn incense: go out of the sanctuary; for 
thou hast trespassed; neither shall it be to thine honour from the 
Lorp God. Then Uzziah was wroth, and had a censer in his hand 
to burn incense: and while he was wroth with the priests, the leprosy 
even rose up in his forehead before the priests in the house of the 
Lor, from beside the incense altar. And Azariah the chief priest, 
and all the priests, looked upon him, and, behold, he was leprous in 
his forehead, and they thrust him out from thence; yea, himself also 
hasted to go out, because the Lorp had smitten him.”—2 Chron, 
xxvi. 16—20, 
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tian Church. The Church’s highest acts of worship 
have never been performed but by a duly-ordained 
and constituted priesthood, in accordance with the 
principle laid down in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
that “No man taketh this honour unto himself, but 
he that is called of God, as was Aaron °.” 

The Church of England has fully accepted this 
principle by laying down that, “It is not lawful 
for any man to take upon him the office of public 
preaching, or ministering the Sacraments in the con- 
gregation, before he be lawfully called and sent to 
execute the same4.” The same principle is asserted 
in the Preface to the Ordinal, where it is said that 
“It is evident unto all men diligently reading the 
Holy Scripture and ancient authors, that from the 
Apostles’ time there have been these orders of mi- 
nisters in Christ’s Church ;—Bishops, Priésts, and 
Deacons. Which offices were evermore had in such 
reverend estimation, that no man might presume to 
execute any of them, except he were first called, 
tried, examined, and known to have such qualities 
as are requisite for the same; and also by publick 
prayer, with Imposition of Hands, were approved 
and admitted thereunto by lawful authority.” 

A third mark of the worship we have been con- 
sidering is its ceremonial character. It was fenced 
round about, and its sanctity guarded, by an ela- 
borate and divinely-appointed ritual. The actions 
and gestures of the officiating priests, the material, ~ 
the shape, the colour of their vestments, the pattern 
and material of the holy places and vessels, the very 
colour of the cloths with which the sacred vessels 














c Heb, v. 4. a Article XXIII. 
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were to be covered over, were all matters of divine 
legislation; and a breach of ritual order was often 
severely punished by God Himself. Had the high- 
priest omitted the appointed ritual of burning in- 
cense in the Holy of Holies when he first entered 
it on the great day of atonement, he was warned. 
that immediate death would be the consequence. 
The two sons of Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, were 
struck dead by God for a breach of ritual propriety, 
in kindling the incense which they offered with or- 
dinary instead of with sacred fire’. Had the Le- 
vites ever approached to carry the sacred vessels 
before they had been covered over by the priests 
and concealed from view, they too would have suf- 
fered death. When David permitted the ark to be 
carried in a cart instead of being borne, as the ritual 
of worship demanded, on the shoulders of the Le- 
vites, God marked His displeasure at this breach of 
ritual by striking Uzzah dead for touching the. ark. 
David himself recognised that he was to blame for 
permitting such an infringement of the appointed 
ritual. “David called for Zadok and Abiathar the 
priests, and for the Levites, for Uriel, Asaiah, and 
Joel, Shemaiah, and Eliel, and Amminadab, and said 
unto them, Ye are the chief of the fathers of the 
Levites: sanctify yourselves, both ye and your bre- 
thren, that ye may bring up the ark of the LorD 


e *¢ And Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took either of them 
‘his censer, and put fire therein, and put incense thereon, and offered 
‘strange fire before the Lorp, which He commanded them not. And 
there went out fire from the Lorp, and devoured them, and they died 
before the Lorp. Then Moses said unto Aaron, This is it that the 
LorD spake, saying, I will be sanctified in them that come nigh Me, 
and before all the people I will be glorified:’—Lev. x. I—3. 
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God ‘of Israel unto the place that I have prepared 
for it. For because ye did it not at the first, the Lord 
our God made a breach upon us, Ser that we saa 
Him not after the due order*.” 

It has been well said that, “Solemn ritual was 
forced on the Jewish Church: and solemn ritual 
was forced on the Christian Church. What gave the 
first impulse to the building of the temple, with its 
stately ceremonial and gorgeous magnificence? It 
is impossible to read the detailed narratives in 2 Sam. 
vii—vii. 3, and 1-Chron. xiii, xv.—xvii. 2, and not to 
see that it was the direct result of the working in 
David’s. mind of the solemn lesson taught by God 
in His judgment on Uzzah for his ritual negligence 
in handling the ark. Seeing it not surrounded by 
any outward signs or marks of honour, Uzzah forgot 
its sacredness. This holy thing, instead of being 
borne reverently on the shoulders of the Levites, 
as the Law ordained, was being rudely jolted in 
‘a cart. The oxen stumble: Uzzah stretches forth 
his hand to steady the ark, and is instantly struck 
dead. David is appalled. The lesson goes home 
to him. After taking due heed that the next time 
the ark is moved all the ritual requirements shall 
‘be strictly observed, he begins to argue, that if 
the majesty of an earthly king needs to be shielded 
by solemn state and ceremonial, how much more 
the Majesty of the great KING of heaven and earth. 
God tells him he has argued rightly, and bids him 
carry out all the pious designs he has been con- 
ceiving in his heart. 


« 


' 1 Chron, xv. 11—13. 
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“The eatly Christian Church received, not once, 
but many times (because here the impiety was more 
serious), the self-same stern lesson which so affected 
David. The profaned Eucharist was producing the 
-same terrible effect as the profaned avk. The dread 
Presence of the Body and Blood of GoD Incarnate 
was ministering destruction as well as salvation. 
‘Christian Uzzahs were being, again and again, visited 
with ‘sundry diseases and divers kinds of death® 
The Church, in tender compassion, was compelled, 
she was moved by the HOLY GHOST to fence her 
holy mysteries round with solemn and becoming 
ritual, to shield them from irreverent approach, to 
proclaim outwardly and visibly to all who drew nigh 
to partake of the Sacrament, that It was a divine 
thing ; and that the place whereon they were stand- 
ing was holy ground 5.” 

This quotation from Dr. Dyke’s valuable letter to 
the late Bishop of Durham brings out very clearly 
the rationale of ritual. Its object is reverence. It 
is for the sake of defending sacred things from a 
careless handling or irreverent and thoughtless ap- 
proach. To this end the Christian Church has made 
her own the principle of ceremonial handed down 
from the worship of the Old Covenant, and has ever 
fenced round the sacred mysteries of her eucharistic 
worship with a solemn and becoming ritual. 

A fourth mark of the divinely-ordained worship 
of “the Jewish Church is its symbolical character. 


s “For this cause many are weak and sickly among you, and many 
sleep.” —1 Cor. xi. 30. 

h “¢Hucharistic Truth and Ritual,” by the Rev. J. B. Dykes, p. 79. 
(Masters and Co., 1874.) f 
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Whetlier the explanations of particular details given 
above be correct or not, and certainly they must be 
far from exhaustive, yet it may be safely asserted 
that God’s ordinances must have been rich in-sacred 
meaning, and full of holy teaching. The arrange- 
ment of the several parts of the sacred building, the 
material and design of the holy vessels, the seven- 
branched candlestick, the golden altar four square 
with interior of imperishable wood and its four horns, 
the table of shew-bread with its double crown, the 
costly metals, the pure white linen, the mystic colours 
of blue, and red, and purple, must all have had their 
special meaning, and have contained lessons of deep 
significance. he 

This principle of symbolism has been rightly and 
wisely incorporated into her worship by the. Chris- 
tian Church, and, as might be expected, appears 
most prominently in her highest acts of worship, in 
the vestments and ritual pertaining to the celebration 
ot the Holy Eucharist. According to a belief dating 
back at least as far as the ninth century, the Eucha- 
ristic vestments of the Christian priest were derived 
from, and were in imitation of, the sacrificial vest- 
ments of the older Church. Walafrid Strabo, who 
flourished during the first half of the ninth century, 
has written thus': “It was determined at the Council 


i «<Statutum est autem Concilio Bracarensi ; ne sacerdos sine orario 
celebret missam. Addiderunt in vestibus sacris alii alia, vel ad imita- 
tionem eorum quibus veteres utebantur sacerdotes, vel ad mysticze sig- 
nificationis expressionem. Quid enim singula designent, quibus utimur 
nunc, a prioribus nostris satis expositum est. Numero autem suo 
antiquis respondent : quia sicut ibi tunica, superhumeralis linea, super- 
humerale, rationale, balteus, teminalia, tiara et lamina, sic hic dal- 
matica, alba, mappula, orarium, cingulum, sandalia, casula, et pallium) 
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-of Bracara, ‘No priest shall célebrate mass without 
a stole.’ In regard to the sacred vestments, various 
additions were made by different people, either to 
imitate those which the ancient priests used, or to 
express’a mystic meaning. For the signification 
of each of the vestments in present use is made 
sufficiently clear by those who have gone before 
us.» ‘Now in number they answer to the Levit- 
ical vestments ; for as there was then the coat, the 
robe of the ephod, the ephod, the breast-plate, the 
girdle, the drawers, the mitre, and the gold plate; 
so there is now, the dalmatic, thé alb, the maniple, 
the stole, the ‘girdle, the sandals, the chasuble, and 
the pall. And just as the last in the first list was 
‘used by the high-priest alone, so the last in the 
latter list is used solely by our highest dignitaries.” 
Ivo, Bishop: of Chartres, in the twelfth century 
writes as follows*: “In the matter of the sacerdotal 
and episcopal vestments we ought to consider care- 
fully what is signified; as to the priestly character, 


Unde sicut illorum extremo soli pontifices, sic horum ultimo summi 
tantum pastores utuntur.”—Walafrid Strabo, De Rebus Heclesiasticus, 
cap. xxiv.; Migne’s Patrologia Latina, tom. cxiv. p. 952. 

k “Te indumentis ergo sacerdotalibus, vel de pontificalibus diligenter 
considerandum est quid in moribus sacerdotum significet illa varietas 
vestium, quid fulgor auti, quid nitor gemmarum ; cum nihil ibi debeat 
esse ratione carens, sed forma sanctitatis et omnium imago virtutum. 
Sicut enim bona domus in ipso vestibulo agnoscitur, sic Christi sa- 
cerdos cultu sacrarum vestium ostendit exterius, qualis apud se esse 
debeat interius. Iste autem sacrarum vestium ritus per Moysen sump- 
sit exordium: quamvis Christiana religio plus intenta rebus quam 
figuris, sacerdotes suos non omnibus illis veteribus induit ornamentis.” 
—Ivonis, Cartonensis Episcopi, Sermo De Significationibus indumen- 
torum sacerdotalium in synodo habitus; Migne’s* Patrologia Latina, 
tom. clxii. p. 520, 
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by the variety of vesture, by the gleam’ of gold, by 
- the glittering of gems; for here nothing ought to be 
without signification, but should exhibit the form 
of sanctity, and the image of all virtues. For as 
a well-appointed house is recognised on the very 
threshold, so the priest of Christ exhibits outwardly, 
by being habited in the sacred vestments, what 
ought to be his disposition inwardly. But all that 
habiting of sacred vestments had its origin in Moses ; 
although the Christian religion, more intent on reali- 
ties than figures, does not vest its priests in all those 
ancient vestments.” 

In a valuable work lately published, on “The . 
Ancient Use of Liturgical Colours,” Mr. Rolfe has 
shewn conclusively that during the greater part of 
the Church’s history, and especially in the best and 
purest ages of the Church, none but the divinely- 
ordered colours: of the tabernacle vestments were 
employed in the sacrificial vestments of the Chris- 
tian Church. He says, p.8: “The -twenty-eighth 
chapter of the book of Exodus contains the one 
revelation from God to man of the colours of the 
sacrificial vestments to be worn in His Church upon 
earth. In every pure age of the Church this one 
revelation, made’ once for all, has materially in- 
fluenced her holy ritual worship.” And on p. 218 
he concludes: “The gist of all that has gone before 
is this, the Law of God is of more paramount im- 
portance than any ordinance of man. That Law, 
with regard to the colour of the sacrificial vesture 
to be worn in God’s Church upon earth, is most 
clearly set forth in the Sacred Canon. And the ob- 
ject of this book is to shew that in the ancient Chris- 
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tian Church, in age after age and century after 
century, the law was revered, especially under our 
old Church of England system. From the days of 
St. John. the divine to the early years of the Eng- 
lish Reformation, the period to which the ‘orna- 
ments rubric’ in our Book of Common Prayer 
points, there are indications that the same five 
mystic colours were in vogue, as in the Levitical 
Church of old,” 

And again, on page 3 the same writer observes: 
“What a grand thought it is, that from the earliest 
period of her history, right up to the times of the 
Reformation, aye, and in the early years of the Re- 
formation, our English branch of the Catholic Church 
maintained in her system the five true: sacrificial 
colours of the one true Church of God upon earth. 
‘There is but one Church of God, from the beginning 
of the world to the end, writes Dr. Wordsworth, the 
learned Bishop of Lincoln. © If, therefore, there is but 
one Church of God in all time, there. must of ne- 
cessity be. certain marks, which, from time imme- 
morial, indicate the true principles of: her ritual 
worship. They are to be. met with in the system 
of our grand:old Church of England, in the colours 
of her sacrificial, vestments, as in all else which 
she Son her holy worship.” 

-It would certainly be a noble witness to the con- 
tinuity,of the Church, and a constant reminder of the 
fact that there is but one Church of God from the 
beginning of the world to the end, were the Christian 
worshipper to see no other colours employed in the 
sacred vestures of Christian worship, but the selfsame 
colours, laden with their marvellous wealth of mean- 

Q 
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ing, which had been enjoined by God Himself upon 
His ancient Church of old. 

-” The fifth and last point to be noticed in the wor- 
ship of the Old Covenant is its extreme cost 1S Si 
Apart from the richness of the materials employed 
in the structure of the tabernacle ‘and temple, | and 
in the vestments of the ministering priests, the pro- 
viding of the daily and festival sacrifices, to say 
nothing of the hundreds of private individual offer- 
ings, must have been without doubt exceedingly 
costly. The Levitical system of worship impressed 
strongly upon the Jewish mind the lesson which 
David gave utterance to when he said, “I will not 
offer to the Lord of that which doth cost me no- 
thing.” He had learnt from God’s own ordinances 
of worship that a service which cost the worshipper 
nothing, was not a service acceptable to God. 

How well the Christian Church has learnt this 
lesson of worship is evidenced by the cathedrals and 
churches of Christendom, and by the costliness and 
magnificence of her Eucharistic vestments. The 
Church of England has not been behindhand in this 
respect. “In olden time, the Church of England 
was also most rich in vestments. The most precious 
materials that could be procured were used without 
stint, to beautify the earthly sanctuary. Cloth of 
Tars, and silk of China; baudekin, ciclatoun, and all 
other kinds of most beautiful cloth of gold; samit 
and satin; as well as all kinds of most choice and 
lovely silks; these, and other rich fabrics, of mystic 
orthodox colours, were sought for by our pious fore- 
fathers for the sacrificial vestments of the clergy. 
The needle of the embroideress, plied with exquisite 
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skill, added additional lustre to vestments, the very 
materials of which were often most beautiful. We 
may infer, indeed, from what has been said upon 
the subject by old ecclesiastical writers of other 
countries, that in Anglo-Saxon times there were no 
vestments in any part of Christendom to compare 
with ours, in material, in embroidery, or in orthodox 
colour!” “Whether the Anglo-Saxons, the Normans, 
or the English ruled, it mattered little; our island 
home, the while Catholicism spread throughout its 
length and breadth, was quickened by the one same 
undying wish, to make the house of God, the Church, 
—and the throne of Christ, the altar,—more glorious 
than the houses of men, more dazzling with beauty 
than the thrones of earthly kings. The brightest of 
our national worthies, those who gave us our lofty 
birthright as freemen, the framers of our wisest, 
soundest laws, our incomparable Alfred, our holy 
Edward the Confessor, deemed it not beneath them 
to provide splendid vestments for the Church’s mi- 
nisters; and our royal Anglo-Saxon dames, our AEl- 
fflads, our Emmas, our Margarets, busied their minds, 
and bethought themselves how they might procure 
the most beautiful sacerdotal garments for the service 
of the Altar .... Italy herself could shew nothing 
to be compared to some of our vestments; and a 
cope, which /€gelnoth, the Anglo-Saxon primate, 
had given, together with many other presents, to an 
Archbishop of Benevento, long remained without an 
equal in that country; where Eadmer, years after- 
wards, found it unmatched, and by far the most 
‘beautiful among all those like vestments worn by 
1 “The Ancient Use of Liturgical Colours,” p. 1. 
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the bishops:at a council presided over by’ the Roman 
pontiff at Benevento, whither this Englishman had 
gone, along. with another Archbishop of Canterbury, 
St. Anselm ™.” 

On looking back over nthe pistons of the worship 
enjoined by God upon His ancient Church, we have 
found that it is marked by these Se pale a 
it is. sacrificial, mediatorial, ceremonial,” symbolical, 
of the worship which God. Himself appointed, we 
may infer that all worship which,.is to be acceptable 
_f0 God, must, in its degree, partake of these. same 
characteristics ; these may be. said to be the marks _ 
\ or notes of a true, and acceptable worship. ‘The 
‘notion that God is likely to be pleased with a-wor- 
ship of unadorned simplicity, finds no warrant what- 
ever in Holy Scripture; nor has such a notion of 
worship ever been sanctioned in the Church of Christ. 
No sooner had the Church rest from external per- 

secution, than she at.once adopted a form of worship 
which in no degree fell short, in magnificence and 
beauty, of the worship of the Jewish Church. The 
idea of worship, which from a variety_of circum- 


stances had almost died out of the Church of Eng- _ 


land, has of these late years, through the mercy of 
God, providentially been revived, in a way that ap- 
pears almost like a resurrection from the dead. But 
much remains still to be done to complete the work. 
The object of the writer of these pages has been to 
offer his small contribution to the helping on of this 
great revival, by pointing back to God’s own reve- 


lation, of His will on the subject. of worship, recorded ; 


™ Dr, Rock, “Church of our Fathers,” vol. ii. pp. 268—271. 


“and costly, And since these.are the. characteristics P 


— 
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for our instruction and guidance in the pages of His 
holy Word. This, surely, is the first place to which 
we should turn in all our ritual perplexities: here 
we may find the mind of God expressed upon that 
very subject about which we are doubting. And if 
we could but agree thus to refer our differences to 
God’s arbitration, we might surely hope to be less 
divided among ourselves. “Jerusalem is built as a 
city that is at unity in itself. O pray for the peace 
‘of Jerusalem: they shall prosper that love thee.” 


APPENDIX'E 


Inpo-ARYAN TRADITIONS OF SACRIFICE. 


From the Rev. K. M. Banerjea’s “ Arian Witness.” 
(Calcutta, 1875.) 


“Tur practice of sacrifices, as a mode of propitiating the 
gods or supernatural powers, has indeed existed among all 
nations. We do not, however, know of any nation which 
manifested such an intelligible view of the underlying doc- 
trines as the primitive Arians did in their early writings. 
Nor have we seen, outside the limits of Jewry wherein 
‘God was known, such an approximation to the Scrip- 
tural teaching on the subject as is found in ancient 
Arian records. 

“The institution as a fact existed according to Arian 
records from time immemorial ; and, as to this post-diluvian 
age, it is dated as early as the descent of the surviving man 
from the ship whereby he escaped the catastrophe of the 
Flood. ‘The first act of Manu was, as we have seen, to 
sacrifice with the pdka offering, as he was foiling in reli» 
gious austerity. 

“‘The institution was carefully maintained both by Ira- 
nians and Indo-Arians. In an early portion of the Zend 
Avesta, ‘ Fire, the beresma, the cup, the Haoma, and the 
mortar, are described as the necessary furniture of ‘the 
habitations in this corporeal world,’ and as a sort of pre- 
servative from ‘the deadly serpent, the two-footed, who is 
very hurtful and impure.’ 

“‘Now the fire, the beresma, the cup, the Haoma, the 
mortar, and, as another passage adds it, ‘the flesh,’ were 
the necessary implements for the celebration of sacrifices, 


t 
oe 
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The fire was for the consumption of the animal victim or 
any other oblation, the cup was for the drinking of the 
‘Haoma’ or consecrated Soma juice, the ‘mortar’ was for 
the expression of that juice, and the flesh was the substance 
of the victim. Fire worship was held in such estimation 
because of the necessity of that element in the celebration 
of the sacrifices. Fire was accordingly honoured as ‘the 
son of Ahura Mazda,’ and ‘the Navel of the kings.’ 

“The Indo-Anians cherished the institution of sacrifices 
still more fondly. In the ante-diluvian world they date it as 
prior to the creation. ‘The Lord of creatures initiated the 
Sacrifice.’ ‘The Lord of creatures was in the beginning 
but one. He uttered the Nivid (a sacrificial formula), All 
things were created after it.’ 

“The ‘nivids’ in the primitive rituals appear to have 
been similar to the ‘ Bodhana’ of our modern Pujas. The 
‘nivid’ was so called because thereby the announcement 
of the ceremony was made. 

‘¢ Again, ‘The Lord of creatures desired, May I be pro- 
duced, may I be multiplied. He practised austerity. 
Having practised austerities he saw this (sacrificial formula) 
Dwadasaha in his own limbs. From his own limbs hi 
made it into twelve parts. He took it and sacrificed 
with it.’ 

“Once more, ‘The Lord of creatures desired, May I be 
produced, may I be multiplied. He saw this Agni-stoma, 
(a Sacrificial rite,) he took it, and with it he created these 
creatures.’ 

*‘ Passages of this kind are numerous. It would severely 
try the reader’s patience if we attempted to present a larger 
number of such citations. What we have cited show with 
sufficient clearness that in the conception of Indo-Arians, 
the institution of sacrifices was coeval with the creation,— 
curiously confirming the idea of ‘the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world.’ 
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“The Vedas afford passages equally numerous on the 
institution of Sacrifices in the post-diluvian world by Manu, 
‘the man who survived the Flood, and from whom the 
present generation of mankind sprang. Agni, as the in- 
strument and symbol of the Sacrifice, is, in the Rig Veda, 
said to have been placed or consecrated by Manu. ‘O 
Agni, adored by us, bring the gods in a most pleasant - 
chariot. ‘Thou art the Invoker, appointed by Manu.’ 
*O Agni, thou art the accomplisher of the deren 
appointed by Manu.’ 

“The same Agni is said to have ‘displayed the sky’ 
to Manu, whose daughter Ila or Ida is again described 
as his ‘instructress.’ The Taittiriya Brdhmana, in like 
manner, calls Ida, the daughter of Manu, ‘the revealer 
of Sacrifice ;? The lady’s lessons to her father were on 
the order and the direction in which the sacred sacrificial 
Fire was to be placed. And both were to be the reverse 
of what the Asuras had done. There can be no doubt here 
as to the identity of the Asuras with the Assyrians, since 
‘Sanda,’ their priest, is introduced as a hostile character in 
the very initiatory section of this Bréhmana. And as 
‘Sanda’: has already been identified with a divinity of 
the Assyrians, the ‘Asuras’ could be no other than those 
people. The lecture of Ida appears to have also had 
a mystical reference to the subsequent movements of the 
Devas and Asuras, the former moving south-east from their 
original habitation and ultimately settling in India, repre- 
sented as the way to ‘Heaven’ which they, the Devas, 
ultimately won, the latter, the Assyrians (including pro- 
bably the Iranians too), keeping westward and in the west, 
and thus losing their good luck in the end. The Iranians 
were not, originally at least, repudiated by the Devas. 
Their ‘guru Sukra’ identified.as a planet is more favourably 
noticed, and ‘ Brihaspati” the spiritual preceptor of the 
Devas is identified with the all-knowing Indra who is 
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hailed as ‘the first’. among ‘the gods,’ and the protector 
of the world, and also dignified with the title of ‘ Viswa- 
karma,’ as the accomplisher of all manceuvres against the 
Asuras. 

“The address of Ida to her father Manu was to the follow- 
ing effect. She had heard that the Asuras were placing the 
Fire. She went to see it. She found that they were placing 
first the ob/ation Fire, then: the household fire, and thirdly 
the fire for cooking the sacrificial food. She said their 
Fortuna became adverse to them. Having prospered for 
a time, they would be overthrown. She then noticed the 
fire placed by the gods; 1st, the food-cooking, 2nd, the 
household, 3rd, the oblation. Their Fortuna tended east- 
ward, they got to heaven, but had no offspring. ‘Then 
Ida said to Manu, ‘I will so place thy fire that thou shalt 
first have offspring and cattle, prosper in the world, and 
ultimately obtain heaven.’ She accordingly placed js¢ the 
household Fire, then that by which food was ‘cooked, lastly 
the butter oblation Fire by which heaven is acquired. The 
mystical meaning seems to be that the Asuras having, after 
placing the oblation Fire in the East, turned to the house- 
hold Fire in the West, they lost their Fortuna which tended 
eastward, whereas the Arians having ‘first served the Aowse- 
hold Fire and been blessed with offspring and cattle in the 
West: turned to: the South for the food-cooking Fire and 
then by virtue of the oblation ‘Fire obtained heaven in 
the East. ' 

“Numerous passages in the Sanhitas and’ Brahmanas 
of the Vedas drive us to the conclusion that sacrifices 
and oblations were considered the most sacred ceremo- 
nies in the «primitive ritual of the Indo-Arians.. Sacrifice 
as well as Fire, its symbol of’ success, was called ‘the 
Navel of the world.’ All the honors paid to Agni in 
the Rig Veda were because of his beg the accomplisher 
of offerings and oblations, and Agni is well known as 
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pervading that Veda from first to last, Indra who is 
equally conspicuous in the Vedic hymns with Agni was 
the most frequent at sacrificial ceremonies. 

“Those ceremonies are said to have existed prior to 
the institution of the Brahmanical order, and they were 
esteemed as a panacea for all evils, the one means for 
obtaining wished-for objects, either here or the next world. 
This again was true both as to gods and men. We need 
not stop long to inquire elaborately who the gods were. 
Suffice it to say that the Veda itself constantly represents 
them as quondam mortals, promoted to the dignity of im- 
mortals, and the enjoyment of heaven by virtue of sacri- 
fices. Indra himself, according to the testimony of both 
Iranian and Indian tradition, was at one time a great chief 
who had slain Vritra, a common enemy of the two branches, 
and (as the Indian legends add) raised himself to the sove- 
reignty of heaven by the hundred great sacrifices which he 
had completed. 

“¢«The gods were formerly mortals. As soon as they 
attained the Sanvatsara (which could only be done by the 
completion of a certain number of sacrifices for a certain 
number of days) they became immortals.’ 

“Indra himself was described as a man and the best of 
men. ‘I again call our MAN, to come from the site of our 
ancient home to a multitude of sacrificers, whom, that is 
to say, thee, O Indra, I used formerly to call our father.’ 
‘The showerer of desires, the best of men (Indra), the 
fierce worker, having by his arms struck his four-cornered 
weapon against the enemy, &c.’ The birth of all the gods 
is also as we have seen recorded in the Rig Veda. But 
although they were human creatures like the rest of men, 
they attained to heaven by virtue of the sacrifices they 
had celebrated. 

“<The gods were formerly just like men. They desired 
to overcome want, misery, death, and to go to the di- 
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vine assembly. ‘They saw, took, and sacrificed with, this 
Chaturvimsatiratra, and in consequence overcame want, 
misery, death, and reached the divine assembly.’ 

“Hence the sacrificial ceremony is constantly repre- 
sented as the path by which the gods attained to heaven 
—the very passport to the celestial regions—the secret 
by which they overcame the Asuras. All welfare for gods 
and men has its foundation in Sacrifice—it is the summum 
bonum. It abolishes death and redeems from sin, through 
the victim, which is the ransom thereof. It is the good 
boat or ark by which we escape sin and all perils of © 
life—‘and the Lord of creatures’ had offered himself as 
a sacrifice with that view. Our object is not decla- 
mation but inquiry, and therefore we shall now see how 
far these statements can be supported by texts of the 
Vedas. 

““«'To the regular performer of Sacrifices the breezes are 
sweet, and the rivers distil sweetness.’ 

““¢By means of the sacrifice gods got to heaven; by 
means of the sacrifice they turned out the Asuras; by 
means of the sacrifice enemies become friends. In sac- 
rifice everything gets a firm footing, therefore, they say, 
sacrifice is the most excellent.’ 

“By this sacrificial hymn the gods had overpowered 
the Asuras. By the same does the sacrificer, whoever he 
be, still overpower the most wicked “cousin or foe” (or 
gets over the enemy which is sin).’ 

““¢The gods were before called Sddhyas. They came 
to the heavenly world with the sacrifice and all its im- 
plements.’ 

“«To them (the gods) the Lord of creatures gave him- 
self. He became their Sacrifice. Sacrifice is food for the 
gods. He, having given himself to them, made a reflection 
of himself which is sacrifice. Therefore they say, the Lord 
of creatures is a Sacrifice, for he made it a reflection of 
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himself By means of this Sacrifice he redeemed himself 


from them.’ 
“¢The Lord of creatures offered himself a “sacrifice for 


the gods.’ 

“This idea of the ‘Lord of creatures’ offering himself 
a sacrifice for the benefit of the Devas, who were then but 
mortals, is also found, but in a more complicated form, 
in the celebrated Purusha Sukta. It would not: be easy 
to account for the genesis of such an idea except on the 
assumption of some primitive tradition of the ‘Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world, who was ‘over all, God 
blessed for ever.’ 

““«When the gods celebrated a Sacrifice with Purusha as 
their oblation, the spring was its butter, summer its fuel, 
and autumn its, (supplementary) oblation. ‘When the gods, 
celebrating the sacrifice, bound Purusha as the victim, they 
immolated him, the Sacrifice, on the grass—even him, the 
Purusha, who was begotten in the beginning. With him 
as their offering, the gods, the Sddhyas and the. Rishis 
also sacrificed.’ 

“This description of the sacrifice of Purusha has e 
some eminent scholars been accounted for by ‘the bar- 
barous practice of human sacrifices.’ But there: are two 
difficulties in that theory which could not be’ easily ex- 
plained away. In the first place, ‘Purusha’ is not synon- 
ymous with manushya or man. It simply means a person 
—without distinction of divine, human, or aerial, and here 
he is represented as coeval with the Creation, ‘ begotten 
in the beginning.’ And in the second place, this immola- 
tion of Purusha does not seem altogether of a different 
character from the self-sacrifice of Prajapati or the Lord 
of creatures noticed before,—or from the ae pel 
of the purusha-medha of Narayana: 

““The Purusha Narayan desired—I shall surpass all 
things, I shall become all this, He saw for five nights 
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that “‘ purusha-medha” Sacrifice.. He took it. He sacri- 
ficed with it. Having sacrificed with it he surpassed 
all things, He who, knowing this, sacrifices with the 
“‘purusha medha,” becomes everything—whoever knows 
this.’ 

“These mysterious descriptions cannot refer to any 
custom, prevalent at the time, of human sacrifices. Such 
practices were certainly not in vogue in the Vedic period. 
Indeed, they had never existed among the Indo-Arians 
as an institution, and where instances of such inhuman 
sacrifices are found in Indian history or tradition, they 
were in the worship of beings of much darker hue than 
the ancient gods of Brahminism. It was almost unex- 
ceptionally in the worship of Sa&t7, as wife of Siva, in 
her blackest form,' that such murderous: oblations have 
ever been heard of. The name of Narayan has never 
been connected with such ‘sacrifices. And it would be 
as great a violence to truth to construe the above purusha 
‘sacrifice into human slaughter, as was indeed the vulgar 
idea, in the early days of the Christian religion, deduced 
from the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper and from the 
wording of the Liturgy, that the followers of Jesus sacri- 
-ficed human beings and feasted on their flesh! A less 
revolting account is due of the sacrifices noticed in the 
Weda, which were probably indicative of some mysterious 
doctrine, originated from traditional recollections of the 
‘teaching of the first Sacrificer in the post-diluvian world. 
Noah’s sacrifice» met with divine acceptance, and Noah 
must have had some insight into the mystery of ‘the Lamb 
slain from; the foundation: of the world.’ 

“As to the efficacy of sacrifices in’ human concerns, 
we find these prominent. ideas in the Vedas, viz.—(1) The 
mystical identification of the sacrificer with the victim, 
which is the ransom for sin; (2) Sacrifice the great remedy 
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for the ills of life—the ship or ark by which we escape 
sin and all worldly perils. (3) Sacrifice the instrument by 
which Sin and Death are annulled and abolished. 

“yz, ‘By the quintuple sacrificer, the animal victim is 
brought. The quintuple sacrifice is for heaven. The sac- 
rificer is himself the victim.—It takes the very sacrificer 
himself to heaven.’ 

“The commentator expounds this passage thus : 

“<The oblation of the Agni-Shomiya animal (or victim) 
is the sacrificing fire. It is brought to the altar by this 
quintuple sacrificial mantra. Its own mantra being a means 
of attaining to heaven, and the animal being for the re- 
demption of the sacrificer, it leads the sacrificer himself 
to heaven.’ 

““ Because he presents the Agni-Shomiya animal, the 
sacrificer redeems himself from all gods.... Even by this 
the sacrificer redeems himself.’ 

“2. Sacrifice is described as a ship, boat, or ark, pretty 
much in the same way as ‘the Church’ in the Baptismal 
service,—‘ that they being delivered from Thy wrath may 
be received into the Ark of Christ’s Church, and may so 
pass the waves of this troublesome world that they may 
finally come to the land of everlasting life, &c.’ In Rig 
Veda, x. 113. 10, there is a mantra to this effect: “ Give us, 
O Indra, multitudes of good horses with which we may 
offer our oblations by the repetition of the proper sentences 
—by the prospering of which we may escape all sins. Do 
thou now accept our service with much regard.’ ‘Do thou 
lead us safe through all sins by the way of Sacrifice.’ And 
we have in vill. 42. 3, ‘O illustrious Varuna, do thou 
quicken our understanding—we that are practising this 
ceremony, that we may embark on the good ferrying boat 
by which we may escape all sins.’ On this the Aitareya 
Brahmana remarks: ‘Sacrifice is the good ferrying boat. 
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> 
The black skin is the good ferrying boat. The Word 
is the good ferrying boat. Having embarked on the word, 
one crosses over to the heavenly world.’ 

“The commentator of the TZaittiriya Sanhitéd remarks 
thus on the same passage: ‘ May we also embark on that 
safe and good ferrying boat of black skin by which we 
may at once get over all sins that beset us.’ It was 
not unusual in those days for ferry boats to be made 
of leather. 

“The ‘black skin’ and ‘the Word’ above mentioned 
are explained in the Satapatha Brahmana, where ‘Sacri- 
fice’ is represented as retreating from the gods in a dlack 
form. ‘They found it and took off its skin, and thence 
was produced the threefold knowledge (Veda) which, as 
a product of the Sacrifice, is identified with ‘the good 
ferrying boat.’ 

“« «Sacrifice was retreating from the gods. It was going 
about in a black form. The gods having found it tore 
off its skin and took it. The same is the threefold know- 
ledge, Sacrifice.’ 

“This accounts for the ‘boat’ being assimilated with 
‘the black skin’ and ‘the word’—the latter two being 
inseparable from the ‘Sacrifice,’ which is also here de- 
clared ‘The threefold knowledge,’ otherwise called the 
Veda or its ‘ word.’ 

“Another reason for assimilating the saving boat with 
‘the word’ is, that there was actually a hymn which 
was called p/ava, ‘raft’ or ‘boat,’ and it was to be used 
daily. 

“¢ The dlava is used daily. Those who complete the 
Sanvatsara sacrifice have to dip in the Sea [so called from 
the “excessive depth” of the Sacrifice, according to the 
commentator]; He who dips in the sea without a p/ava 
or raft never gets out of it. Where there is the flava, it 
leads to the attainment ot the celestial world.’ 
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“2, Sacrifice has accordingly been held in all Vedic 
treatises as the great remedy for sins and trespasses. It 
is at the same time both a satisfaction for heinous and 
moral offences, and an atonement for trivial mistakes and 
transgressions.  Katyayana says that Sacrifice . procures 
heaven, and ‘heaven’ is a word which stands for the 
highest happiness. The commentator of the Zazttirtya 
Sanhitd tells us that it is Nirriti.or the Sin-deity that is 
a disturber of Sacrifices. vate: 

“That sacrifice was held as the great means for procuring 
remission or annulment of sins of every description is de- 
clared in numerous passages—not only. by the figures of 
saving boats or rafts, but literally in express terms... Witness 
‘the following formula in which, after slaughtering and cut- 
ting up the victim, the sacrificer says, as each limb is affered 
to the fire : 

““(O thou animal limb now being consigned to the fire !) 
Thou art the annulment of sins committed by gods. Thou 
art the annulment of sins committed by the. (departed) 
fathers. Thou art the annulment of sins committed ‘by 
men. Thou art the annulment of sins committed by our- 
selves. Whatever sins we have committed by day or by 
night, thou art the annulment thereof. Whatever sins we 
have committed sleeping or awake, thou art the annulment 
thereof. Whatever sins we have committed, knowing or 
unknowing, thou art the annulment thereof. Thou art the 
annulment of sin,—of sin.’ 

“The same is also the teaching of the Taittiriya Sanhita. 

-"€The animal he presents to the Agni-soma is his own 
‘Yansom,’ On which the commentator .says, ‘The pre- 
‘senting of the animal on the part of the: Sacrificer is his 
own ransom. Having given the animal as a price to Agni- 
soma, he thereby redeems his own soul which had become 
subject to them.’ : 

“The Vedic argument appears to presume that ‘ whoso- 
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ever is dkshita or initiated in divine service, virtually de- 
votes his soul to all the gods.’ He can be redeemed only 
by a price, and the person so devoted, redeems his soul by 
presenting an animal as a sacrifice for himself. 

“But ‘it is not possible that the blood of bulls and of 
goats should take away sins.’ Our ancestors could not be 
entirely unconscious of that. And notwithstanding their 
hazy conceptions of ¢he scape-goat, and of the self-sacrifice 
of the Lord of creatures, they felt a difficulty. The sacri- 
ficial ritual was more easily perpetuated than its meaning 
or purport understood, or communicated. It was difficult 
for recollections of the unwritten theology, on which it may 
have been originally founded, to be preserved in their purity 
from generation to generation. The ritual was held an opus 
operatum. ‘There would be little difficulty for children to 
keep it up exactly as they saw their fathers perform it. 
The underlying doctrine in the absence of written records 
could not be so easily transmitted by tradition. The correct 
learning and correct transmission of doctrine always requires 
closer attention, and greater intellectual effort on the part 
both of preceptor and pupil, than the minute observation 
and imitation of external ceremonies. The ritual itself may 
have had ‘a shadow of good things to come, but could not 
with those sacrifices offered year by year make the comers 
thereunto perfect.’ 

“To what extent the Indo-Arians had correctly compre- 
hended the doctrine on which sacrificial ceremonies were 
founded, we cannot easily guess. But we find they con- 
sidered it a mystery, as in the following passage :— 

‘**¢Q death! the thousand myriads of thy bands for the 
destruction of mortals, we annul them all by the maya or 
mysterious power of sacrifice.’ 

“The doctrine involved, whether the Indo-Arians rightly 
understood it or not, is doubtless a ‘mystery.’ Many things 
connected with the inscrutable will of the Almighty must be 
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mysteries. The finite cannot grasp the Infinite. Whether 
there be any event in the history of the world’s religions, 
capable of throwing light on Prajapati, or the Lord of 
creatures, offering himself a sacrifice for others, is a ques- 
tion we shall take up in the next chapter. It is manifest 
that the sacrificial ritual did not tranquillize the Brahmanical 
mind, It still brooded over theories of many kinds—it 
betook itself to philosophy, and even submitted to accept 
lessons from its hated rival Buddhism, but without any 
tranquillizing result. ‘They seem to have had an idea that 
there must be a veally saving Sacrifice, and that their own 
ritual was but its distant reflection. We repeat an expres- 
sion we have already cited above that ‘ Prajapati, or the 
Lord of creatures, is Sacrifice, for he made it a reflection 
(pratima) of himself.” And he is further called ‘ 4tmada’ 
or giver of self, ‘whose shadow, whose death, is immor- 
tality (to us).’” 


APPENDIX II. 
ON THE RENDERING OF d:aOnxn IN HEBREWS Ix. 16, 17. 


TuIs passage, which is in reality simplicity itself, if only 
tead, as it was written, in the light of those Jewish ordi- 
nances which were in the mind alike of the writer, and of 
those to whom he was writing, has long been regarded as 
a crux by commentators. Let us look at it in the light 
thrown upon it by its own context, and by other parts 
of Scripture. 

The word 6é:a@yxn occurs 269 times in the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament as a translation of the 
Hebrew word Berith (2), meaning ‘covenant;’ it occurs 
27 times in the Apocryphal books of the Old Testament in 
no other sense but that of covenant. Leaving out the 
present passage, 1t occurs 31 times in the New Testament, 
of which 5 are in this very chapter, undoubtedly in the 
sense of covenant. There ought, then, certainly to be, 
one would think, some very strong reason for assigning, 
in two single instances, to so common and familiar a word 
an entirely new signification, altogether different to what it 
bears in the other 327 occasions of its use ; especially when 
it occurs in the midst of an argument in which this same 
word dia6yxn is used necessarily in the sense of covenant, 
and when not the slightest intimation is given by the author 
that he uses the word, in these two verses alone, in an alto- 
gether different sense to what he uses it immediately before 
and after. Let us add to this, that by translating dcaOqxn in 
these two verses by ‘testament,’ instead of ‘covenant,’ not 
only is an entirely new idea suddenly introduced without any 
apparent reason, but the thread of the argument is broken 
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and obscured, and the whole passage thrown into the wildest 
confusion. The reasons for this arbitrary procedure are 
hard to discover. Let the principle only be assumed, that 
the language of a Jew writing to Jews, is to be illustrated 
from Jewish rather than from classical sources ®, and it will 
appear that ‘covenant’ is not only an admissible, but, in 
fact, the only possible rendering of 8caOqxn in these two 
verses >, 

The whole difficulty seems to have arisen from transla- 
tors and commentators, in ignorance or oblivion of God’s 
dealings with His ancient people, recorded in the Old 
Testament, not understanding the writer’s statement that 
death is involved in every covenant between God and man, 
And hence they have introduced the idea of testamentary 
disposition of property from Roman civil law, a source 
from which a Jew, writing to Jews, would never have dreamed 
of drawing illustrations. Had the writer made such an 
allusion, it may be doubted whether those to whom he 
wrote would have understood it: an illustration drawn 
from a source so abhorrent to orthodox Jews would cer- 
tainly not have inclined them to listen to reasoning so illus- 
trated. It is needless to remark, that the whole atmosphere 


® Alford illustrates the sense of ‘testament,’ which he wishes to 
assign to d1a04«n here from Plato and Demosthenes ! 

>b «« This passage, in itself so easy,—easy whenever one has patience 
to read to the end of it, that is, to ver.22,—has by most critics been 
regarded as a real crux, Many have been led by what seems to 
be said in ver. 16, to suppose that the signification ‘ covenant’ here is 
by no means suitable, and thus have rendered d:a6hin either, already at 
ver. 15, by destament (thus completely breaking the connection between 
chaps. vili. and ix.), or they suppose a g/ay upon the word in ver. 16, 
as if d:a07*«n meant ‘covenant’ in vers. I 5 and 18, and éestamen¢ in 
vers. 16 and 17 ; in other words, they here again imputed the product 
of their own fancy to the author. We will shew that the signification 
testament is throughout the whole passage, not only zoz necessary, but 
even zwnsuitable.”—Ebrard on the Epistle to the Hebrews, P- 293 ; 
Clark’s Translation, 
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of the Epistle to the Hebrews is Jewish, the arguments and 
illustrations being all drawn from Jewish sources: an illus- 
tration drawn from the civil laws of their oppressors would 
only have tended to arouse prejudice in the mind of any 
Jew into whose hands the epistle might fall % 

Now, to a Jew, the statement that every covenant between 
God and man (for, of course, it is of such only that the 
Apostle is speaking) involved death, would have appeared 
simply axiomatic. Wherever in the religious history of his 
nation man had been privileged to enter into covenant 
with God, there the death of the human party to the cov- 
enant had been represented in the sacrifices connected 
with it. A covenant involved sacrifice, and a sacrifice in- 
volved death. This principle is clearly stated in the fiftieth 
Psalm, “Gather My saints together unto Me, those that 
have made a covenant with Me, by sacrifice” (lit. upon 
sacrifice): Ps. 1.5. So that even had verse 16 stood quite 


¢ ** Already, at chap. vii. 22, we found that S:a@hen, in the sense of 
the Heb. WR, was a long-established religious idea among the Jews 


and Jewish Christians. It is very doubtful, on the other hand, whether 
the Hebrews knew anything in general of testaments. The passage, 
Deut. xxi. 16, affords an argument against the possibility of there having 
been voluntary dispositions of inheritances; and the whole Mosaic 
right of inheritance was, in its nature and basis, an intestate right of 
inheritance. The most that can be said is, that, under the influence 
of the Romans, testaments may have come to be used here and there 
among the Jews; but it is still primd facie very improbable that the 
author would have selected a thing so foreign and so little known, 
with which to compare God’s highest act of atonement.”—Ebrard on 
the Hebrews, p. 293. ’ 

‘*Tnsuper Jus illud civile condendorum testamentorum ignotum fuit 
Judzis. De eo Moses ne verbum quidem. Contra constat donationes 
omnes factas inter vivos, nullas mortis causa. Tandem jus illud civile 
Romanum testamentorum, non jus apud Judzos sed nefas fuit..... 
Neque ullum exstat vestigium ejusmodi testamentorum a Patriarchis, 
a Judzis, a viris sanctis jure naturali vel Judaico nuncupatorum,”— 
Codurcus, in C7itici Sacri, tom. vii. p. 4277. 
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alone, no pecs reader could have doubted fr a moment 
as to the meaning of it; to him it was an axiomatic re- 
ligious truth that wherever there was a covenant between 
God and man, there, of necessity, the death of the human 
covenanter was symbolically represented * in the covenant 
sacrifice. 

But verse 15 does not stand alone; the general state- 
ment is followed immediately by a particular instance 
given in illustration and support of it, viz. the great cove- 
nant sacrifice related in Exodus xxiv. 4—8. The general 
statement that all covenants imply death, and a death in- 
volving bloodshed (for the preceding context demands 
this *) is supported by reference to the particular instance 
of the covenant at Sinai, where plainly death was involved, 
the death of the covenant-sacrifices, whose blood was 
sprinkled on all the people, to make them all partakers 
in that death. In the death of the covenant-sacrifices; 
which were their representatives, the whole people, as it 
were, died; so entering into covenant with God through 
death, and so becoming His saints, having made a covenant 
with Him by sacrifice f, 


d ‘‘ Represented” is probably as good a word to render the Greek 
épeoOa as can be found. Alford suggests ‘‘ implied,” which will do 
equally well. 

_ ¢ The argument turns on the shedding of blood, see vers. 12—14, 
so that the death spoken of in ver. 15 must be a death involving blood- 
shed. But whoever heard that a will was not valid, unless the testator 
had died a death which involved bloodshed? If ‘* will,” or “testament” 
is to be the rendering of d:a@hxn in ver.16, it must also be supplied 
with 7 mpérn in ver. 18; and we must translate “the first w2/7 was 
not dedicated without blood.” But who ever heard of a will being 
dedicated, and dedicated by blood ? 

. £4 covenant cannot be made without death; the sinner cannot 
enter into covenant with the holy God without dying; hence also in 
the making of the first covenant, substitutionary burnt-offerings must 
needs be brought by the Israelites who entered into covenant “= 
God.” —Ebrard on the Hebrews, p. 293. : 
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It will be seen, on looking at the context, that it is 
shedding of blood which is a prominent idea throughout 
the whole passage. How extremely incongruous, then, 
is the notion of making a will, suddenly introduced into 
the midst of such a connection? The blood of Christ, 
says the writer, in vers. 13, 14, is of far more efficacy 
than that of bulls and goats, because He offered Himself 
through the eternal Spirit a spotless sacrifice to God. 
“And, on this account,” the writer continues, “He is a 
Mediator of a new covenant, in order that, a death having 
taken place, for the redemption of the transgressions that 
were under the first covenant, the called might receive the 
promise of the eternal inheritance. or, where there is 
a covenant, the death of the covenanter is of necessity & 
implied ; for a covenant is ratified upon dead (victims or 
sacrifices) *, since it is not valid when the covenanter lives. 
Whence, the first covenant was not dedicated without blood, 
for when every commandment, according to the Law, had 
been spoken by Moses to all the people, having taken 
the blood of the calves and goats, with water, and scarlet 
wool, and hyssop, he sprinkled both the book and all the 
people, saying, “This is the blood of the covenant which 
God has enjoined unto you.” 


& épesOar. The writer does not say that death must actually take 
place, but that it must be “ brought in,” i.e. represented or implied, 
as, in fact, it was, in all cases of covenant between God and man, by 
the covenant sacrifices. ; 

h én) vexpots, ‘‘ upon dead (things),” i.e. upon dead victims, or sacri« 
ices. This agrees with Ps. 1. 5, ‘those that have made a covenant 
with me upon sacrifice,” Mat “2Y MIR YI; LXX. rods dia 
Tieuevors tiv Siabhnny avtod ém) Ovolas. The ém) vexpots here pres 
cisely corresponds to the mt ‘DY, of the Hebrew, and the em @valas 
of the LXX. The sacrifices were the foundation, as it were, upon 
which the covenant rested. The writer uses vexpots instead of @volas, 


simply to emphasize the fact of death, which was important for the 
sake of his general argument. 
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I have emphasized the particles of connection in the 
above passage, as well as the word ‘covenant,’ as the ren- 
dering in each case of d:a6jxn, in order to shew.how close 
the argument is throughout, and how impossible it is at 
any part of it suddenly to introduce a wholly alien idea, 
such as that of making a. testamentary disposition of pro- 
perty, without destroying the connection of thought, and 
throwing the whole argument into inextricable confusion. 
Let any one who wishes to try the experiment, substi- 
tute ‘testamentary disposition of property,’ for ‘covenant,’ 
wherever the word diaéjen occurs in the Greek, and see 
what kind of sense the whole passage will then present. 

The parallel passage, which I have quoted in the note 
below from the fiftieth Psalm, appears to me absolutely 
conclusive as to the proper rendering of émi vexpois, viz., 
“upon dead (sacrifices),” and not “after men are dead,” 
which rendering would certainly be, as Delitzsch admits 
‘very peculiar i,’ 

Enough, it is hoped, has now been said, to shew that, 
as Codurcus remarks, the word ‘testament,’ in its proper 
sense of disposition of property by will, by no means fits 
into this passage *, If further proof were necessary, the im- 
possibility of rendering d.a@jxn by ‘testament,’ in the sense 
of will, might be demonstrated as follows: the whole pas- 
sage is so closely connected, that whatever meaning 8:a6jxn 
has in one place, it must have the same throughout; but 
to put ‘will’ for covenant in verse 20, would not only 
make nonsense, but it would be false to represent Moses 

' Delitzsch on Hebrews, vol. ii. p. 107; Clark. ‘‘The expression, 
él vexpots, is peculiar!” Yes, peculiar in the sense he wants to put 
upon it; but not at all peculiar in the plain and literal sense of ‘ upon 
the dead.’ As he truly says, ‘the old d:a04nn was ém) vexpots BeBata, 
the death of the sacrificial victims having been an essential condition 
of its establishment.’—Ibid. 


* “*Verbum, Testamenti proprie dicti juxta institutum Jus civile Ro- 
manorum nullo modo quadrat huic loco.”—Critice Sacri, vii. 4276. 
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as saying, “ This is the blood of the disposition of property 
éy will which God has enjoined unto you:” what Moses 
did say was, “this is the blood of the covenant.” And, 
therefore, since covenant is necessarily the meaning of 
SaOnxy in that place, it must also be the meaning to be 
ascribed to it throughout the passage. 

Since the above was written, I have found the view here 
taken of the rendering of dajxn in this passage strongly 
maintained by the following writers: by the Rev. Albert 
Barnes, in his ‘‘ Notes on the Epistle to the Hebrews,” on 
chap. ix. 16, 17; by Macdonnell in the Donnellan Lec- 
tures for the year 1857, “On the Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment,” p. 226, note 22; and by Dr. Joh, H. R. Biesen- 
thal, in his Das Trostschreiben des Apostels Paulus an 
die Hebrier, p. 236; (Leipzig, 1878). 


APPENDIX III. 


Tur RENDING OF THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE 
AT THE CRUCIFIXION. 


THE enquiry as to which veil of the temple was rent 
in twain at the time of our Lord’s crucifixion, is a very 
interesting one. There were two veils in the temple, one 
hanging before the holy place, the other before the Holy 
of Holies: for convenience’ sake, we will refer to the 
former of these as the first veil, and to the latter as the 
second veil. Now was it the first veil or the second veil 
which was rent at the crucifixion? The fact is recorded 
by each of the Synoptists*. It is observable that in each 
of these passages it is the veil of the vads which is said to 
have been rent. Now vads is the word used in speaking 
of the entire covered building», as distinguished from the 
iepdv, which included the outer court, and the dya dyiov, 
which excluded the holy place. The veil of the vads, 
then, would naturally mean the first veil, for that alone 
could rightly be called veil of the vads, since the second 
veil was the veil, not of the vaés, but only of a part of the 
vads, viz. of the Holy of Holies. The proper expression 
for this would be, either ‘the second veil,’ as in Hebrews 
ix. 3, “ After the second veil, the tabernacle which is called 
the holiest of all*,” or the “veil of the holiest.” 


* S. Matt. xxvii. 51: Kal iS0b 1d xataméracua Tod vad éoxlabn and 
&vwOev ews kdtw eis dvo. 

S. Mark xv. 38: kal rd Katawéracua Tod vaod eoxloOn eis Svo am 
tivadev €ws KaTw. 

S. Luke xxiii. 45: kat éoxlo6n 7d kararéracua Tov vaod pécor. 

® See Trench, New Testament Synonyms, fepdy, vads. 

© werd 58 7d Sedrepov xataméragua oxnvh 4} Acyouévn &yta &ylov. 
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~ But does not the word xaraméracpa, as being the LXX, 
rendering of M378, which is used exclusively in Hebrew 
for the second veil, point to that as the one rent? No, 
hot necessarily, for xaraméracpa is also used in the LXX. 
as a translation of 2%, the Hebrew name for the first, 
or outer veil4, So that the term xatawéracua cannot be 
regarded as settling the question either one way or the 
other. 

The language of the Evangelists seems, then, to point 
to the first or outer veil as the one rent, since that alone 
could be called simply the veil of the vaés. This was the 
view of Origen®: he says, “a question may be here asked 
by one who reads the Scriptures intelligently, and sees 
that there were two veils: one interior, which veiled the 
Holy of Holies ; and another exterior, in the case both of 
the tabernacle and of the temple, which were figures of 
the holy tabernacle prepared from the beginning by the 


- 4 Ex, xxvi. 373 xxxviii. 18; xl. 6, 8, 19: Num. iii. 26. 

~ ¢ QOueeret autem aliquis qui non negligenter intelligit Scripturas, et 
aspicit duo esse vela unum quidem interius quod velat Sancta Sanc- 
forum, alterum autem exterius, sive tabernaculi, sive templi, que 
figuree erant tabernaculi sancti quod przparavit ab initio Pater. 
Quorum velorum templi unum scissum est in duas partes a summo 
usque deorsum, quando voce magna clamans Jesus emisit spiritum : 
hoc ostendens, sicut puto, mysterium, quoniam in passione Domini 
Salvatoris velum quod erat a foris, conscissum est a summo. usque de- 
orsum, ut ab initio mundi usque ad deorsum, id est usque ad finem 
ejus, conscisso velamine,.mysteria publicentur, que usque ad. Christi 
adventum rationabiliter fuerant occulta. Et nisi ex parte cognoscere« 
mus sed jam nunc manifestarentur omnia, adhuc in corpore constitutis 
dilectis Christi discipulis, utrumque velum fuerit conscindendum, id 
est quod a foris est et interius. Nunc autem quoniam ad scientiam 
rerum novarum producimur, ideo quod a foris quidem fuerat velum, 
interim conscinditur a sursum usque deorsum, ut quando venerit quod 
perfectum est, et revelata fuerint caetera que restabant, tunc auferatur 
etiam secundum velum, ut videamus etiam que intra secundum velum 
sunt occultata.”—Origen in S, Matt., tom. iii, p. 1790; Migne’s Par 
trologia. es 
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Father. One of these veils of the temple was rent in 
twain from the top to the bottom, when Jesus, crying with 
a loud voice, gave up the ghost; shewing, as I think, this 
mystery, viz. that, since it was the outer veil which was 
rent asunder in the Passion of our Lord and Saviour from 
the top to the bottom, those mysteries which had been 
reasonably concealed up to the advent of Christ, were 
now made public by the rent veil from the beginning of 
the world to the bottom, that is, to its end. And unless 
the fact remained that we still know only in part, and 
that all things are not as yet made manifest while the 
beloved disciples of Christ are still in the body, both veils 
would have been rent asunder, the inner and the outer. 
But now, since we are led forward to the knowledge of 
new things, the veil which was outside is in the meantime 
rent from the top to the bottom; that when that which 
is perfect is come, and the things which remain are re- 
vealed, then the second veil too may be taken away, that 
we may see also the things which have been concealed 
within the second veil.” 

S. Jerome takes the same view: he says, “It may be 
asked, which veil of the temple was rent, the outer or the 
inner? It seems to me that in the Lord’s Passion that 
veil was rent which in the tabernacle and temple was out- 
side, and was called the outer veil. Because we now see 
in part, and know in part; but when that which is perfect 
is come, then the inner veil too is to be burst asunder, 


£ <¢Queerendum quod velum templi scissum sit, exterius, an in- 
terius? Mihi videtur in passione Domini illud velum esse conscissum, 
quod in tabernaculo et in templo foris positum fuerat ; et appellabatur 
exterius. Quia nunc ex parte videmus, et ex parte cognoscimus, 
Quum autem venerit quod perfectum est, tunc et velum interius di- 
rumpendum est: ut omnia que nune nobis abscondita sunt, domus 
Dei sacramenta, videamus.” — Hieronymus ad Hedibiam, tom. iv. 
p. 176; ed. Bened, 
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that we may see all those mysteries of the house of God 
which are now hidden from us.” And again, on S. Mat- 
thew xxviii, S. Jerome says8, “ The veil of the temple.was 
rent, and all the mysteries of the Law, which before were 
covered, were shewn and passed over to the people of the 
Gentiles.” In the view of Origen and Jerome, the rend- 
ing of the veil signified the opening, not of the Holy of 
Holies, but of the Holy Place merely, and the admittance 
of the Gentiles to its mysteries. And this well agrees with 
the general symbolism of the tabernacle, in which the Holy 
Place signified the Christian Church, and the Holy of 
Holies heaven. By the death of Christ, Jew and Gentile 
are united together in one Christian Church, as S. Paul 
says: ‘Now in Christ Jesus ye who sometimes were far 
off are made nigh by the blood of Christ. For He is our 
peace, Who hath made both one, and hath broken down 
the middle wall of partition between us (rd peodroixov rod 
dpaypod dvcas), having abolished zz H7s flesh» the enmity, 
even the law of commandments contained in ordinances ; 
for to make in Himself of twain one new man, so making 
peace.” This passage from the Epistle to the Ephesians 
is the best commentary upon the rending of the veil in 
its symbolical aspect. The Christian Church is open to 
. all men now, since the death of Christ and the rending 
of the outer veil; but as yet Christ a/one as High-priest 
has entered into the true Holy of Holies, as it is written: 
“Christ is not entered into the holy places made with 
hands, which are the figures of the true, but into heaven 
itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us*.” 
We do not appear there yet, Christ appears for us. We 


& **Velum templi scissum est, et omnia Legis sacramenta quze prius 
tegebantur, prodita sunt ; atque ad Gentium populum transierunt.”— 
Ibid., p. 139. 

h Cf, ‘‘the veil, that is to say, His flesh.”—Heb. x. 20. 

i Eph. ii. 13—15. & Heb. ix. 24. 
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enter within the second veil by hope alone as yet, for it 
is written, “which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, 
both sure and stedfast, and which entereth into that within 
the veil, whither the forerunner is for us entered, even 
Jesus!” Here, again, it is not we ourselves, but our fore- 
runner, Jesus, alone, who has actually entered into that 
within the veil, In other words, the veil of the Holy of 
Holies has not yet been rent from the top to the bottom, 
and an entrance opened to all. That remains to be ac- 
complished, as Origen and Jerome explain, when that 
which is perfect is come, and when we shall know no more 
in part, but see face to face, and know even as we are 
known. It is the entering in within the veil by hope, 
spoken of in the passage quoted above from the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which is probably meant in another pas- 
sage of the same Epistle, where it is said that we have 
boldness or freedom “to enter into the holiest by. the 
blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, which He hath 
consecrated for us, through the veil, that is to say, His 
flesh.” In a certain sense, the members of Christ have 
in Him entered into that within the veil; as S. Paul says, 
we have been made to “sit together in heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus®.” But still heaven has not been thrown 
open as yet, in such a way as would be indicated by the. 
rending of the veil from top to bottom, supposing it to 
have been the inner veil which was rent at the crucifixion. 
The following considerations, in favour of believing it 
to have been the first or outer veil which was rent, may 
be added from Mr. Douglas’ “Jerusalem the Golden.” 
“A very serious difficulty lies in the way of the popular 
assumption that the vail of the most holy was rent in 
twain at the death of the Lord; for the most holy of the 
temple, at the time of Christ, was divided from the holy 


1! Heb. vi. 19, 20. PE ulbidx.e95120; ® Eph. ii. 6. 


‘ 
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place by two vails, with the space of an ell, or cubit, be- 
‘tween them. 

“The testimony of the Mishna is circumstantial and 
clear on this point. It says that on the day of atonement 
the high-priest ‘took the censer in his right hand, and a 
vial full of incense in his left. And he passed through 
the temple till he came to the ¢wo vails which separated 
the holy place from the most holy, between which two 
vails there was the space of an ell..... The outer of these 
vails was raised at the south side, the inner on the north. 
He stept in between them... . then turning to the left, 
passed along the inner vail . . . and setting down the 
censer... poured the incense upon it, and waited till the 
whole temple was filled with the smoke of the incense.’ 
—lIom. v. sec. 1. 

“But if two vails concealed the most holy from the 
holy place, the rending of one vail opened not the inner 
sanctuary either for the ingress or the gaze of priest or 
people. Lightfoot felt this difficulty, and assumed that 
both the vails were rent at the crucifixion®; but..... the 
Synoptics speak of one vail only, when rales us ‘that 
the vail of the temple was rent in twain.’ The Syriac 
Gospels are even more explicit: ‘The front of the door 
of the temple was rent from the midst of it.’ Cureton’s 
Remains; S. Luke xxiii. 45. At the entrance from the 
court into the holy place there hung but one vail; and 
as the golden doors before it were always open in the 
day-time, the rending of that vail would indeed unbare 
the holy place before the countless multitudes who on 
that evening thronged the court tor the ofiering of festive 
sacrifices. And a frank and unbiassed consideration of 
S. Matt. xxvii. 50—54, and S. Luke xxiii. 44—48, all but 
forces on one’s mind the conviction that among the fear- 


° Hore Hebraice ; on S, Matt. xxvii. 51. 
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ful prodigies which are related there as having been seen 
“by the people that came together to that sight behold- 
ing (rd ‘yevdueva, = the darkness and other prodigies.— 
Alford,) the things that were done,’ was also the sudden 
tearing asunder of the vail, which could only have been 
the case on Origen’s view, viz. that the vail of the holy 
‘place was then rent in twain P.” 


P® ‘Jerusalem the Golden,” p. 184. 
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Tue OLD TESTAMENT TEACHING ON CONFESSION. 


Ora. Confession, as was said above, was a recognised 
part of the discipline of the Jewish Church, accompanying, 
as it did, the offering of sin and trespass-offerings. It is 
not, however, in the Law only that the principle of orai 
confession of sin as a condition of its forgiveness appears ; 
it runs through the history of the dealings of God with 
His people, from the beginning of the Old Testament 
to the end 

We meet with it in connection with the very first sin 
of all. No sooner have Adam and Eve sinned their great 
sin, than God demands a definite and specific confession 
of that sin. Of Adam God asks, “Hast thou eaten of 
the tree, whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldest 
not eat*?” and of the woman He demands, ‘“ What is this 
that thou hast done?” It is especially to be noticed here 
that God requires no confession of sin from the serpent, 
inasmuch as he was beyond the possibility of pardon. God 
pronounces sentence on the serpent, without giving him the 
opportunity of averting or mitigating it by a contrite con- 
fession of his sin. 

Next, in the case of Cain’s great sin in the murder of 
Abel, God endeavours to draw from him a confession of 
his sin, by asking, ‘Where is Abel, thy brother?” Cain 
-sullenly refuses to make any confession of his sin, which, 
being unrepented of, and unconfessed, is consequently 
unforgiven. 

The next great instance of confession is that of Joseph’s 
brethren. The real purpose of Joseph’s dealing with his 


=)Genssiia ls > Tbid. ver. 13. ° Ibid. iv. 9. 
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brethren in Egypt, which, at first sight, appears harsh and 

arbitrary, almost like a petty display of power, was to lead 

them to repent of their sin against himself, and to bring 
them to confess it. And it had that effect; they made an 

open confession of their sin in his hearing; it was, there- 

fore, an auricular confession, made, that is, in his ears. More- 

over, it is a very detailed confession, bringing out certain 

special points which had aggravated the guilt of their sin: . 
‘‘We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we 

saw the anguish of his soul, when he besought us, and we 

would not hear; therefore is this distress come upon us *.” 
Here is a confession of sin made not secretly in the heart 
to God, but openly in word before men, avowedly and 
intentionally to one another, and unwittingly to him against 
whom the sin had been committed, and who was to them 
at that moment in the place of God. 

Pharaoh, though he relapses again into impenitence, 
is, in the course of God’s dealings with him by the hand 
of Moses, drawn to make open confession of his sin: 
“Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron in haste; and he 
said, I have sinned against the Lorp your God, and against 
you®’.”- This, again, is a case of auricular confession, made 
in the hearing of Moses and Aaron, in order that they may 
act as mediators with God, and obtain forgiveness for the 
penitent: “Now therefore forgive, I pray thee, my sin 
only this once, and: intreat the Lorp your God, that He 
may take away from me this death only *.” 

Next in order would come the cases of confession or- 
dered by the Law in connection with the sin and trespass- 
offerings; but these have been already noticed. It need . 
only be pointed out here, that not even the high-priest 
himself was exempt from the duty of confession, he having, 
in the case of his own sin, to bring a sin-offering like any 
other person, and, of course, to make confession of the sin 

@ Gen. xiii. 21. e Ex, x. 16. ~ € Ibid, ver. 7s 
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for which he brought it, in the ears of the officiating priest. 
This was especially noticed by the Jews. “The Law com- 
mands,” says a Jewish writer, quoted by Lightfoot, “that 
the sin-offering of the high-priest be burnt publickly in the 
place of the ashes, that no man might be ashamed to con- 
fess his sin; for lo, the high-priest sinned, and confessed 
his sin, and brought his sin-offering.” 

Moses, in setting before the people the principles of 
God’s dealings with them, lays down confession as a neces-. 
sary condition of forgiveness of sin: ‘If they shall confess 
their iniquities, and the iniquity of their fathers, with their 
trespass which they trespassed against Me, .. . then will 
I remember My covenant with Jacob, and also My cove- 
nant with Isaac, and also My covenant with Abraham will 
I remember ; and I will remember the land.” » 

The plague of fiery serpents brings the Israelites to an 
open confession of sin before Moses, who, on hearing their 
confession, intercedes and obtains pardon for them: “ The 
people came to Moses, and said, We have sinned, for we 
have spoken against the Lorn, and: against thee; pray 
unto the Lorn, that He may take away the serpents from 
us. And Moses prayed for the people’” This, again, 
was a confession made orally to man, not to God only. 

The most striking example of confession in the Old 
Testament is that of Achan to Joshua, which, in many 
respects, is a perfect model of what a confession ought 
to be: “Joshua said unto Achan, My son, give, I pray 
thee, glory to the Lorp God of Israel, and make confession 
unto Him; and Ze// me now what thou hast done; hide it 
not from me*.” Here we learn one great purpose of con- 
fession; it is to give glory to God. We learn also that 
though the confession is to God, yet it is also spoken 
aloud in the ears of men; Joshua says, ‘TELL ME what 

& ‘* Temple Service,” chap. viii. § 2. h Lev. xxvi. 40, 41. 

i Num. xxi. 7. k Josh. vii. 19. 
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thou hast done.” Confession to God, though it does not 
necessarily include, by no means’ necessarily excludes, au- 
ricular confession made into the ears of God’s ministers. 
“ And Achan answered Joshua, and said, Indeed I have 
sinned against the Lorp God of Israel, and thus and thus 
have I done: When I saw among the spoils a goodly 
Babylonish garment, and two hundred shekels of silver, 
and a wedge of gold of fifty shekels weight, then I coveted 
them, and took them; and, behold, they are hid in the 
earth in the midst of my tent, and the silver under it!’ 
We could hardly find a better example of a thorough and 
true confession. It is made aloud in the ears of a minister 
of God, it displays contrition: “Indeed, I have sinned ;” 
it goes into details, specifying each particular act of sin. 
“Thus and thus have I done;” it makes no attempt a 
palliation, but confesses the whole sin in all its heinous 
ness, calling each act of sin by its right name; it traces 
the sin back step by step to its origin, beginning with 
merely seeing, then coveting, then taking, then hiding. 
Achan’s confession is a model that many might find it 
well to follow. 

Saul, though his repentance was transitory, affords us 
another example of oral confession to a minister of God: 
“Saul said to Samuel, I have sinned; for I have trans- 
gressed the commandment of the Lorp, and thy words; 
because I feared the people, and obeyed their voice ™.” 

In the case of David, Nathan’s parable was addressed 
to him, for the purpose of bringing him to an open con- 
fession of his sin in the presence. of a minister of God. 
It had the desired effect: ‘‘ David said unto Nathan, I have 
sinned against the Lord®.” How it had fared with him 
before, while his sin had been concealed in his own bosom, 
and what a blessed relief confession brought him, David 
himself tells us in the thirty-second Psalm: “When I kept 


1 Josh. vii. 20, 21. m 7 Sam. xv. 24. * 2 2-Sam. xii. 13. 
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silence, my bones waxed old through my roaring all the 
day long®.” “I acknowledge my sin unto Thee, and 
mine iniquity have I not hid. I said, I will confess my 
transgressions unto the Lorp; and thou forgavest the 
iniquity of my sin?.” When it was that he made his 
confession, and was in consequence forgiven, we learn 
from the book of Samuel: it was when he had confessed 
his sin in the hearing of Nathan, that Nathan, as God’s 
minister, conveyed to him God’s pardon: “Nathan said 
unto David, The Lorp also hath put away thy sin; thou, 
shalt not die %.” 

Once more, we have a case in the Old Testament, like 

that of Cain, of a sinner refusing to confess his sin, when 
opportunity was offered. Elisha seeks to bring Gehazi 
to confession: ‘Elisha said unto him, Whence comest 
thou, Gehazit?” Had Gehazi shewn himself penitent, 
and confessed his sin, we can hardly doubt that he would 
have been forgiven. But he refused to confess: “ He said, 
Thy servant went no whither ;” and consequently, his sin 
being unrepented of, and unconfessed, he suffered the 
penalty due to his sin. 
“SIsthe history of Hezekiah’s Passover, the confession 
of the Levites finds a special mention: “ Hezekiah spake 
comfortably to all the Levites that taught the good know- 
ledge of the Lorp: and they did eat throughout the feast 
seven days, offering peace-offerings, and making confession 
to the Lorp God of their fathers *.” 

In like manner, after the return from the captivity, the 
people who had sinned by taking strange wives, are ex- 
horted by Ezra to make open confession of their sin: 
“ Ezra, the priest, stood up and said unto them, Ye have 
transgressed, and have taken strange wives, to increase 


OD secxacxdien ys P Ibid. ver. 5. 4 2 Sam, xii, 13. 
* 2 Kings v. 25. " 2) Chronsxxx.22: 
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the trespass of Israel. Now, therefore, make confession unto 
the Lorp God of your fathers, and do His pleasure t.”’ 
’ Daniel’s confession is related in the ninth chapter of his: 
prophecy. He says: “I set my face unto the Lorp God, 
to seek by prayer and supplications, with fasting, and sack- 
cloth, and ashes: and I ae unto the Lorp my God, 
and made my confession.” 
: The general teaching of the Old Testament on the sub- 
ject of confession is summed up in.a verse of the book 
a Proverbs: ‘‘He that covereth his sins shall not pros- 
: but whoso confesseth and fore them shall have 
ae ee 


t Ezra x. 11, 12, © Dannix, 3) 4. * Prov. xxviii. 13. 
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A CATECHISM. By Cwartes S. GRUEBER, Vicar of 
S. James, Hambridge, Diocese of Bath and Wells. 220 pp. 
24mo., in wrapper, 35. 


By the same Author. 


The Church of England the Ancient 
Church of the Land. 


Its Property. Disestablishment and Disendowment. Fate of 
Sacrilege. Work and Progress of the Church, &c., &c. 
A CATECHISM. Fourth thousand, 24mo., limp cloth, Is. 


A Catechism on the Church, The Kingdom 
of God: 


For the Use of the Children of the Kingdom. Fourth 
thousand, 280 pp. 24mo., limp cloth, 2s. 


eis Christ Divided?” 


©n Unity in Religion, and the Sin and Scandal of Schism, 
That is to say, of Division, Disunion, Separation, among 
Christians. A CATECHISM. $8vo., in wrapper, Is. 


The Catechism of the Church of England 


Commented upon, and Illustrated from the Holy Scriptures 
and the Book of Common Prayer, with Appendices on Con- 
firmation, &c., &c. Third thousand, 24mo., limp cloth, Is. 


For a Series of Parochial Books and Tracts published by 
Messrs. Parker, see the Parochial Catalogue. 


10 OXFORD EDITIONS OF DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 





@xford Cvitions of Bebotional Works. 


Fcap. 8v0., chiefly printed in Red and Black, on Toned Paper. 
Also kept in a vartety of Leather Bindings. 





Andrewes’ Devotions. 
DEVOTIONS. Bythe Right Rev. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. ‘Trans- 
lated from the Greek and Latin, 
and arranged anew. Cloth, 5s. 


The Imitation of Christ. 
FOUR BOOKS. By Tuomas a 
Kempis. A new Edition, re- 
vised. Cloth, 4s. 
Pocket Edition. 32mo., cloth, rs.; 
bound, rs. 6d. 


Laud’s Devotions. 

THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of 
Dr. Witt1am Laup, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Martyr. An- 
tique cloth, 5s. 


Spinckes’ Devotions. 
TRUE CHURCH or ENGLAND 
MAN’S COMPANION 1n THE 
CLOSET. By NaTHANIEL 
SpinckEs.  Floriated borders, 
antique cloth, 4s. 


Sutton’s Meditations. 

GODLY MEDITATIONS vron 
THE MOST HOLY SACRA- 
MENT OF THE LORD’S 
SUPPER. By CuRISTOPHER 
Sutton, D.D., late Prebend of 
Westminster. A new Edition. 
Antique cloth, 5s. 


Devout Communicant. 
THE DEVOUT COMMUNI- 
CANT, exemplified in his Be- 
haviour before, at, and after the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; 
Practically suited to all the Parts 
of that Solemn Ordinance. 7th 
Edition, revised. Edited by Rev. 
G. Moutrris. Fcap. 8vo., toned 
paper, red lines, ant. cloth, 4s. 


Pocket Edition. 


Pocket Edition. 





Taylor’s Holy Living. 


THE RULE AND EXERCISES 


OF HOLY LIVING. By Bi- 
SHOP JEREMY TaYLor. Antique 
cloth, 4s. 

32mo., cloth, 1s, ; 
bound, ts. 6d. 


Taylor’s Holy Dying. 


THE RULE AND EXERCISES 


OF HOLY DYING. By BisHor 
Jeremy Tayitor. Ant. cloth, 4s. 
32mo., cloth, rs. ; 
bound, ts. 6d. 
Taylor’s Golden Grove. 

THE GOLDEN GROVE: A 
Choice Manual, containing what 
is to be Believed, Practised, and 
Desired or Prayed for. By Bi- 

“SHOP JEREMY TaAyYLoR. Antique 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Wilson’s Sacra Privata. 

SACRA PRIVATA. The Private 
Meditations, Devotions, and Pray- 
ers of the Right Rev. T. Witson, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. Now first Printed entire, 
from the Original Manuscripts. 
Antique cloth, 4s. 

EIKQON BASIAIKH. 

THE PORTRAITURE OF HIS 
SACRED MAJESTY KING 
CHARLES I. in his Solitudes 
and Sufferings. New Edition, 
with an Historical Preface by 
C. M. Puitirmore. Cloth, ss. 

Ancient Collects. 

ANCIENT COLLECTS AND 
OTHER PRAYERS, Selected 
for Devotional Use from various 
Rituals, with an Appendix on the 
Collects in the Prayer-book. By 
WivttaM Bricut, D.D. Fourth 
Edition. Antique cloth, ss, 


DEVOTIONAL WORKS. II 





EUCHARISTICA: 

Meditations and Prayers on the Most Holy Eucharist, from 
Old English Divines. With an Introduction by SAMUEL, 
Lorp BisHoPp OF OxFORD. A New Edition, revised by the 
Rey. H. E. CLayton, Vicar of S. Mary Magdalene, Oxford. 
In Red and Black, 32mo., cloth, 25. 6¢.—Cheap Edition, 15. 


DAILY STEPS TOWARDS HEAVEN 5 
Or, PRACTICAL THOUGHTS on the GosPEL History, for Every 
Day inthe Year. Compiled by ARTHUR H. DYKE TROYTE, 
50th Thous. 32mo., roan, 2s.6d. ; mor., 5s. 
LARGE-TYPE EDITION. Crown 8vo., cloth antique, 55. 


THE HOURS: 

Being Prayers for the Third, Sixth, and Ninth Hours; with 
a Preface and Heads of Devotion for the Day. Seventh 
Edition. 32mo., Is. 

PRIVATE PRAYERS FOR A WEEK, 

Compiled by WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 96 pp. Feap. 8vo., limp cloth, Is, 6d. 

By the same Author. 
FAMILY PRAYERS FOR A WEEK. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, Is. 
STRAY THOUGHTS: 

For Every Day in the Year. Collected and Arranged by E. L. 
32mo., cloth gilt, red edges, Is. 

OUTLINES OF INSTRUCTIONS 

Or Meditations for the Church’s Seasons. By the late JOHN 
Kesie, M.A. Edited, with a Preface, by the late R. F. 
Witson, M.A. 2nd Edition. Cr. 8vo., cloth, toned paper, 55. 

SPIRITUAL COUNSEL, ETC, 

By the as Rev. J. Kener, M.A. Edited by the late R. F. 
Witson, M.A. Fifth Edition, Post 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
MEDITATIONS FOR THE FORTY DAYS 

OF LENT, 

By the Author of ‘‘ Charles Lowder.” With a Prefatory Notice 

by the ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 18mo., cloth, 25. 6d. 
OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

Four Books. By THomAs A Kempis. Small 4to., printed on 

thick toned paper, with red border-lines, &c. Cloth, 125. 
PRAYERS FOR MARRIED PERSONS. 

From Various Sources, chiefly from the Ancient Liturgies. Se- 
lected by C. WArD, M.A. Third Edition, Revised. 24mo., 
cloth, 4s. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

FOR THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

DEVOTIONS BEFORE AND AFTER HoLy COMMUNION. With 
Preface by J. KEBLE. Sixth Edition. 32mo., cloth, 2s. 

With the Office, cloth, 25. 6a. 
A MENOLOGY ; 
Or Record of Departed Friends, 16mo., cloth, 35. 


POETRY, &. 





THE AUTHORIZED EDITIONS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 
With the Author’s latest Corrections and Additions, 
MOE ae ee Te Ga ace ett ae ae 


the Author’s representatives, All Editions without their imprint are 
unauthorized. 


Handsomely printed ontoned s. d. _ 32mo. EpITIon. Ss. Ge 
paper. SMALL 4to. EDITION. Cities gilt edges é 6 
Cloth extra . . i @ktO. 6 

Demy 8vo. Epition. Cloth 6 0©| Cloth, fee aoe A een ees 

Fcap. 8vo. Epirion. Cloth 3 6 Roan 1 6 


FACSIMILE OF THE 1ST EpI- 
24mo.EpiT. Withred lines, cl 2 6| TION. 2vols.,12mo.,boards 7 6 


The above Editions are kept in a variety of bindings. 


By the same Author. 
LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Thoughts in Verse on Christian 
Children. Thirteenth Edition. ¥cap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
—___—— 48mo. edition, limp cloth, 6a. ; cloth boards, 15. 
MISCELLANEOUS POEMS by the Rev. JOHN KEBLE, 
M.A., Vicar of Hursley. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, 6s. 
THE PSALTER OR PSALMS OF DAVID: In English 
Verse. Fourth Edition. Fcap., cloth, 6s. 


The above may also be had in various bindings. 


By the late Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS. 
THE CATHEDRAL; or, The Catholic and Apostolic Church 
in England. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s.; 32mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE BAPTISTERY; or, The Way of Eternal Life. Fcap. 
8vo., cloth, 7s. 6¢. (with the Plates); 32mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
HYMNS translated from the PARISITAN BREVIARY. 32mo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 55. ; 
32mo., cloth, 25. 6d. . 

THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. 32mo., cloth, 25. 6d. 

THE SEVEN DAYS; or, The Old and New Creation. Feap. 
8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN BALLADS AND POEMS. 

By ARTHUR CLEVELAND Coxe, D.D., Bishop of Western New 
York. A New Edition, printed in Red and Black, Feap. 
8vo., cloth, 25. 6¢.—Cheap Edition, 15. 

The POEMS of GEORGE HERBERT. 
THE TEMPLE. Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations. A 


New Edition, in Red and Black, 24mo., cloth, 2s. 6d,.— Cheap 
Edition, rs, 


SERMONS. 13 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

SINGLEHEART. By Dr. EpwarpD WHITE BENSON, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, late Bishop of Truro, &«. ADVENT SERMONS, 
1876, preached in Lincoln Cathedral. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
UNIVERSITY SERMONS ON GOSPEL SUBJECTS. By the Right 
Rey. the LorD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. Fcap. 8vo., cl., 25. 6d. 


THE LATE BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
SERMONS ON THE BEATITUDES, with others mostly preached 
before the University of Oxford ; to which is added a Preface 
relating to the volume of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.” New 
Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 75. 6d. 


THE BISHOP OF NEWCASTLE. 

THE AWAKING SOUL. As sketched in the 130th Psalm. Ad- 
dresses delivered at St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, on the Tues- 
days in Lent, 1877, by E. R. WILBERFORCE, M.A. [Rt. Rev. 
the Lord Bp. of Newcastle]. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE BISHOP OF BARBADOS. 
SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. By JOHN 
MircuHinson, D.D., late Bishop of Barbados. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 5s. 


VERY REY. THE DEAN OF CHICHESTER. 

SHORT SERMONS FOR FAMILY READING, following the Course 
of the Christian Seasons. By Very Rev. J. W. BuRGON, B.D., 
Dean of Chichester. First Series. 2 vols., Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 

SECOND SERIES. 2 vols., Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 85. 


VERY REY. THE DEAN OF ROCHESTER. 

HINTS TO PREACHERS, ILLUSTRATED BY SERMONS AND AD- 
DRESSES. By S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester. Se- 
cond Edition, Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


REV, J. KEBLE, 
SERMONS, OCCASIONAL AND PAROCHIAL. By the late Rev. 
Joun KEBLE, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. 8vo., cloth, 12s. 


THE REV. CANON PAGET. 

THE REDEMPTION OF WORK. ADDRESSES spoken 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, by FRANCIS PAGET, M.A., Senior Stu- 
dent of Christ Church, Oxford. 52 pp. Fcap. $vo., cloth, 2s. 

CONCERNING SPIRITUAL GIFTS. Three Addresses to 
Candidates for Holy Orders in the Diocese of Ely. With 
a Sermon. By Francis PAGET, M.A., Senior Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d, 





14 TRANSLATIONS. 











By Subscription. 


. ANEW SERIES 
Of English Translations of the more Imoortant Writings of 
Che Aicene and Post-Ricene Fathers, 


HENRY WAGE, D.D., & PHILIP SCHAFF, LL.D. 


Principal of King’s Coll., London. Union Theological Seminary, New York. 





MESSRS. PARKER beg to announce that they have the following Series 
in course of issue in conjunction with the “Christian Literature 
Company” of New York, to consist of r4 Volumes. 

Subscription—One Guinea, payable previous to the issue of each f2wo 
Volumes, each Volume consisting of 500 to 600 Quarto pages. The 
Volumes will be delivered as they appear free of carriage to all Subscribers 
giving an address in Oxford, Cambridge, London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 
To other addresses the ostage will be at the rate of 9d. per Volume, to be 
sent at the time of sending the Subscription. 


The following have now been Issued., 


and may be had at Three Guineas for the set of six Quarto Volumes. 
I. Eusepius oF Casarea [died a.D. 340].—Church History.—Life 
of Constantine the Great.—Oration of Constantine. 

Il. Socrares [died after a.p. 439].—Church History. 

SozomEn [died a.p. ¢. 450].—Church History: 
III, THEoporet [died a.p. 458].—Church History.—Dialogues.—Letters. 
JEROME AND GENNADIUS, Lives-of Illustrious Men. 
Rurinus, Life and Works, with Jerome’s Apology against Rufinus. 
IV. Aruanasius [died a.p. 373].—Against the Heathen.—On the Incar- 
nation.—On the Opinion of Dionysius.—Life of Antony, &c. 

V. Grecory oF Nyssa [died a.p. 395].—Against Eunomius.—Great 
Catechetical Oration.—On the Soul and the Resurrection.—On 
Virginity.—On the Holy Trinity.—On the Making of Man.— 
Against Macedonius.—Letters. 

VI. Jerome [died a.p. 41r9].—Commentaries.—Letters, &c. 
On receipt of Three Guineas the above 6 Volumes will be sent immediately. 
Those who take the first 6 Volumes will be entitled to receive the remainder 
at the rate of One Guinea for each 2 V olumes as issued. 


The following are in Preparation, 


and, as far as can be arranged, will occupy Eight Volumes. Several are 
already tn the press, and it is hoped the whole will be completed by 1896. 
VII. Grecory or Nazranzum [died a.p. 391].—Orations.—Sermons, &c. 
CyriL oF JERUSALEM [died A.p. 388].—Catechetical Lectures. 
VIII. Basix [died a.p. 379].—On the Holy Spirit.—Select Letters. 
TX, Hirary or Porrters [d a.p. 368].—On the Trinity.—On Synods. 
X. Amprose [died a.p. 397].—On the Holy Spirit.—Letters.—Hymns. 
XI. Casstan [died a.p. c. 490].—Collations of the Fathers. 
Sutritius Severus [died after a.p. 420].—Life of S. Martin of 
Tours.—Dialogues.—Letters. 
VINCENT OF LeErtINs [died a.p. 450]—Commonitory on the Rule 
of Faith. 
XII. Leo I. [died a.p. 451].—Select Epistles.—Sermons. 
Grecory I. [died a.p. 604].—Pastoral Theology.—Letters. 
XII. Jonn or Damascus [d. a.D. 754].—Exposition of Orthodox Faith. 
DercREES AND CANONS OF THE SEVEN (EcumMENICAL COUNCILS 
[A.D. 325—787]. : . 
XIV. Erurarm Syrus [died a.p. 379].—Select Commentaries.—Homi- : 
lies— Hymns. 


Prospectus and Specimen free on application to 


JAMES PARKER and CO., Booksellers, 27 Broad Street, Oxford 


STANDARD ENGLISH DIVINES. 15 


@arks af the Standard Pytish Divines, 
PUBLISHED IN THE LIBRARY OF ANGLO-CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. 
Andrewes’ (Bp.) Complete Works, 11 vols., 8vo., £3 7s. 

THE SERMONS, (Separate.) 5 vols., £1 15s. 
Beveridge’s (Bp.) Complete Works. 12 vols., 8vo., £4 45. 
THE ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 10 vols., £3 10s. 
Bramhall’s (Abp.) Works, with Life and Letters, &c., 

5 vols., 8vo., £1 155. 

Bull’s (Bp.) Harmony on Justification. 2 vols., 8vo., ros. 
Defence of the Nicene Creed. 2 vols., ros. 
Judgment of the Catholic Church. 5s. 
Cosin’s (Bp.) Works Complete, 5 vols., 8vo., £1 Ios. 
Crakanthorp’s Defensio Ecclesiw Anglicanz, 8vo., 7s. 
Frank’s Sermons. 2 vols., 8vo., tos. 
Forbes’ Considerationes Modests. 2 vols., 8vo., 125. 
Gunning’s Paschal, or Lent Fast. 8vo., 6s. 
Hammond’s Practical Catechism. $vo., 5s. 
Miscellaneous Theological Works. 5s. 
Thirty-one Sermons. 2 Parts. Ios. 
Hickes’s Two Treatises on the Christian Priesthood. 

3 vols., 8vo., 155. 

Johnson’s (John) Theological Works. 2 vols., 8vo., 10s. 

=e English Canons, 2 vols., 12s. 

aoe (Abp.) Complete Works. 7 vols., (9 Parts,) 8vo., 
2 Se 




















L’Estrange’s Alliance of Divine Offices, 8vo., 6s. 

Marshall’s Penitential Discipline. $vo., 4s. 

Nicholson’s (Bp.) Exposition of the Catechism, (This 
volume cannot be sold separate from the complete set.) 

Overall’s (Bp.) Convocation-book of 1606, 8vo., 5s. 

Pearson’s (Bp.) Vindicie Epistolarum S. Ignatii. 
2 vols., 8vo., Ios. 

Thorndike’s (Herbert) Theological Works Complete. 
6 vols., (10 Parts,) 8vo., £2 Ios. 


Wilson’s (Bp.) Works Complete. With Life, by Rev. 
_ J. Kese. 7 vols,, (8 Parts,) 8vo., £3 3¥. 


* .* The 81 Vols. in 88, for £15 155. net. 
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HISTORICAL TALES, &¢. 





: HISTORICAL TALES, 


Illustrating the Chief Events in Ecclesiastical History 
British and Foreign, &c. 
fap. 8v0., 1s. each Tale, or 3s. 6d. each Volume in cloth. 


ENGLAND. Vol. I. 


1.— THE CAVE IN THE HILLs; or, 
Cecilius Viriathus. 

5.—WiLp ScENES AMONGST THE 
CELTS. 

7.—TuHeE Rivats: A Tale of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church. 

1o.—THE BLack DANEs, 

14.—THE ALLELUIA BaTTLE}3 or, 
Pelagianism in Britain. 


ENGLAND. Vol. Il. 


16.—ALICE OF FoBBING; or, The 
Times of Jack Straw and Wat 
Tyler. 

18.—AUBREY DE L’ORNE; or, The 
Times of St. Anselm. 

21,— THE ForsakEN; or, The 
Times of St. Dunstan. 

24.—WALTER THE ARMOURER; or, 
The Interdict. 

27.—AGNEs Martin; or, The Fall 
of Cardinal Wolsey. 


AMERICA AND OUR COLONIES. 


3-—THE CutEF’s DAUGHTER; or, 
The Settlers in Virginia. 

8.—TuEe ConverRT oF Massacuu- 
SETTS. 

20.- WOLFINGHAM; or, The Con- 
vict Settler of Jervis Bay. 

25.—THE CATECHUMENS OF THE 
CoROMANDEL Coast, 

28. RosE anpD MINNIE; or, The 
Loyalist: A Tale of Canada 
in 1837. 





FRANCE AND SPAIN. 

2.—THE EXILES OF THE CEBENNA;} 
a Journal written during the 
Decian Persecution. 

22.—THE Dove or TaBENNA; and 
THE RESscuUE. 

23.—LaRACHE: A Tale of the Por- 
tuguese Church in the Six- 
teenth Century. 

29:—DoreEs pE Guatpim: A Tale 
of the Portuguese Revolution. 


EASTERN AND NORTHERN | 
EUROPE. 


6.—TuHE Lazar-HouskE oF LEros: 

a Tale of the Eastern Church. 

11,—THE CONVERSION OF ST. VLa- 
dimir; or, The Martyrs of 
Kief. 

13.— THE Cross IN SWEDEN ; or, The 
Days of King Ingi the Good. 

17-—THE NoRTHERN LiGHT: A 
Tale of Iceland and Greenland. 

26.—THE DavuGHTERS OF Pora; 
a Tale of the Great Tenth 
Persecution. 


ASIA AND AFRICA. 
4.—THE Liry oF TrFtis: a Sketch 
from Georgian Church History. 
9-—THE Quay oF THE DioscuR1: 
a Tale of Nicene Times. 
12.—TuHE Sra-Ticers: A Tale of 
Medizval Nestorianism. 
15.—THE BRIDE OF RAMCUTTAH: A 
Tale of the Jewish Missions. 
1g.—Lucia’s MarriaGE; or, The 
Lions of Wady-Araba. 





The late Dr. Llbev’s Psalter. 


Just published, 16mo., cloth, rs. ; by Post, rs. 2d. 
A CHEAP EDITION (being the 20th) of 


THE PSALTER;; or, Canticles and Psalms of David. 


Pointed for Chanting on a New Principle. ° 
By the late SrrpHEN Exvry, Mus. Doc., Organist of New and 


tions. 


With Explanations and Direc- 


St. John’s Colleges, and Organist and Choragus to the University of 


Oxford. With 
by Sir G. J. Etvey. 


a Memorandum on the Pointing of the Gloria Patri, 


Also. 
II, FCAP. 8vo. EDITION (the arst), limp cloth, 2s. 6d. With PRO- 


PER PSALMS. 3s. 
LOE 
cloth, 


LARGE TYPE EDITION for ORGAN (the 18th). Demy 8vo., 


h, 5s. 
THE PROPER PSALMS separately. Feap. 8vo. sewed, 6d. 


THE CANTICLES separately (18th Edition). 


Fcap. 8vo., 3d. 


The Psalter is used at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and at many Cathedrals. 





JAMES Parker anD Co., OxForD AND Lonpon. 
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Willis, E. F, 
The worship of the old covenant conside 


Willis, E 

The worship of the old covenant conside 
more especially in relation to that of tl 
new. Oxford, J. Parker, 1880. 

viii, 264p. 20cm. 


Includes index. 


1. Judaism--Relations--Christianity. 


Christianity and other religions--Judais 
Pa CEG le s 
CCSC/mmb 








